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PROCEEDINGS 
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Bos ron, June 1765. 
SIR. ; 


\HE Houſe of Repreſentatives of 
this province, in the preſent ſeſſion 

of the general court, have unanimouſly 
agreed to propoſe a meeting, as ſoon as 
may be, of coMMITTEEs, from the 
houſes of repreſentatives or burgeſſes of 
the ſeveral Britiſh colonies on this conti- 
nent, to conſult together on the preſent 
circumſtances of the colonies, and the 
difhculties to which they are, and muſt 
be reduced, by the operation of the acts 
of parliament for levying duties and taxes 
on the colonies; and to conſider of a ge- 
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neral, and united, dutiful, loyal and 
humble repreſentation of their condition, 
to his Majeſty and the Parliament, and to 
implore relief. The houſe of repreſenta- 
tives of this province have alſo voted to 
propoſe, That ſuch meeting be at the 
city of New-York, in the province of 
New-York, on the firſt Tueſday in Octo- 
ber next; and have appointed a commit- 
tee of three, of their members to attend 
that ſervice, with ſuch as the other houſes 
of repreſentatives, or burgeſſes, in the 
ſeveral colonies, may think fit to appoint 
to meet them. And the committee of the 
houſe of repreſentatives of this province, 
are directed to repair to ſaid New-York, 
on {aid firſt Tueſday in October next, ac- 
cordingly. 2 

If, therefore, your honourable houſe 
ſhould agree to this propoſal, it would be 
acceptable, that as early notice of it as 
poſſible, might be tranſmitted to the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of repreſentatives of 
this province. 


SAMUEL WHITE, Speaker. 


In conſequence of the foregoing circu- 
lar letter, the following gentlemen met at 
New-York, in the province of New-York, 


on Monday the ſeventh day of October, 
1765, viz. 


From 


187 


From the province of the Maſſachuſetts- 
bay, 
James Oris, 
OLIVER PATRIDGE, pEſquires. 

TimMoTuy RUGGLES, 


From the colony of Rhode-Iſland, and 
Providence Xp, 

METCALF BoWLER, . 

HENRY Warp, ]pauices 


From the colony of Congecticut, 
ELIPHALET DYER, 

David RowLaND, f Eſquires. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


From the colony of New-York, 
ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON, 

JohN CRUGER, 

PriLip LIvINGSTON, Eſquires. 
WiLLIaM ByYaRD, 

LEONARD LISPENARD, 


From the colony of New-Jerlſey, 
RoBERT OGDEN, 
HENDRICK FISHER, Eſquires. 
Jos EPH BoRDEN, 


From the Province of Pennſylvania. 
| Jonn DiIckENSON, 
JohN MorTox, Eſquires. 
GEORGE BRYAN, 
From 


[ 4 ] 
From the government of the counties 
of Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex, on De- 
laware, 


C SAR RODNE, Eſauires. 
Tnomas MKEAN, { © Es: 


From the province of Maryland, 
WILLIAM MuRDoCcKk, 
EpwaRD TILGHMAN, gEſquires: 
THOMAS RINGGOLD, | 


From the province of South-Carolina, 
THOMAS LYNCH, 
CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN, pEſquires, 
JohN RUTLEDGE, 


Then the ſaid committees proceeded to 
chuſe a chairman by ballot, and Timothy 
Ruggles, eſq; on ſorting and counting the 
votes, appeared to have a majority, and 
thereupon was placed in the chair. 


SATURDAY, October 19, 1765, A.M. 


The congreſs met according to adjourn- 
ment, and reſumed, Cc. as yeſterday. 
And, upon mature deliberation, agreed to 
the following declarations of the rights 
and grievances of the coloniſts in America, 
which were ordered to be inſerted. 

The members of this congreſs, ſincerely 


devoted, with the warmeſt ſentiments of 
affection 


1 


affection and duty to his Majeſty's perſon 
and government, inviolably attached to 
the preſent happy eſtabliſhment of the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and with minds 
deeply impreſſed by a ſenſe of the preſent 
and impending misfortunes of the Britiſh 
colonies on this continent; having conſi- 
dered as maturely as time will permit, the 
circumſtances of the ſaid colonies, eſteem 
it our indiſpenſable duty to make the fol- 
lowing declarations of our humble opi- 
nion, reſpecting the moſt eſſential rights 
and liberties of the coloniſts, and of the 
grieyances under which they labour, by 
reaſon of ſeveral late acts of parliament. 

I. That his Majeſty's ſubjects in theſe 
colonies, owe the fame allegiance to the 
crown of Great-Britain, that is owing 
from his ſubje&s born within the realm, 
and all due ſubordination to that auguſt 
body the parliament of Great-Britain. 

II. That his Majeſty's liege ſubjects in 
theſe colonies, are entitled to all the in- 
herent rights and liberties of his natural 
born ſubje&s, within the kingdom of 
Great-Britain. 

III. That it is inſeparably eſſential to 
the freedom of a people, and the undoubt- 
ed right of Engliſhmen, that no taxes be 
impoſed on them but with their own 
conſent, given perſonally, or by their 
repreſentatives, | 


IV. That 


1 

IV. That the people of theſe colonies 
are not, and, from their local circum- 
ſtances, cannot be, repreſented in the 
Houſe of Commons in Great- Britain. | 

V. That the only repreſentatives of 
the people of theſe colonies are perſons 
choſen therein by themſelves, and that no 
taxes ever have been, or can be conſtitu- 
tionally impoſed on them, but by their 
reſpective legiſlature. 

VI. That all ſupplies to the crown be- 
ing free gifts of the people, it is unreaſon- 
able and inconſiſtent with the principles 
and ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, for 
the people of Great-Britain to grant to 
his Majeſty the property of the coloniſts. 

VII. That trial by jury, is the inherent 
and invaluable right of every Britiſh ſub- 
ject in theſe colonies. 

VIII. That the late act of parliament, 
entitled, An act for granting and applying 
certain ſtamp- duties, and other duties, in 
the Britiſh colonies and plantations in Ame 
rica, &c. by impoſing taxes on the inha- 
Bitants of theſe colonies, and the ſaid act, 
and ſeveral other acts, by extending the 
juriſdiction of the courts of admiralty be- 
yond its ancient limits, have a manifeſt 
tendency to ſubvert the rights and liberties 

of the coloniſts. ; 

IX. That the duties impoſed by ſe- 
yeral late acts of parliament, from the 


peculiap 
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peculiar circumſtances of theſe colonies, 
will be extremely burthenſome and grie- 
vous; and ſrom the ſcarcity of ſpecie, the 
payment of them abſolutely impracticable. 

X. That as the profits of the trade of 
theſe colonies ultimately center in Great- 
Britain, to pay for the manufactures which 
they are obliged to take from thence, they 
eventually contribute very largely to all 
ſupplies granted there to the crown. 

XI. That the reſtrictions impoſed by 
ſeveral late acts of parliament on the trade 
of theſe colonies, will render them unable 
to purchaſe the manufactures of Great- 
Britain. 4 

XII. That the increaſe, proſperity and 
happineſs of theſe colonies, depend on the 
full and free enjoyments of their rights 
and liberties, and an intercourſe with 
Great-Britain mutually affectionate and 
advantageous. 

XIII. That it is the right of the Britiſh 
ſubjects in theſe colonies to petition the 
king, or either houſe of parliament. 

Laſily, That it is the indiſpenſable du- 
ty of theſe colonies, to the beſt of ſove- 
reigns, to the mother country, and to 
themſelves, to endeavour by a loyal and 
dutiful addreſs to his Majeſty, and hum- 
ble applications to both houſes of parlia- 
ment, to procure the repeal of the act for 
granting and applying certain ſtamp-du- 

: ties, 


1 
ties, of all clauſes of any other acts of 
parliament, whereby the juriſdiction of 
the admiralty is extended as aforeſaid, and 
of the other late acts for the reſtriction of 
American commerce. 

Upon motion, voted, That Robert R. 
Livingſton, William Samuel Johnſon, and 
William Murdock, eſquires, be a com- 
mittee to prepare an addreſs to his Majeſty, 
and lay the ſame before the congreſs on 
Monday next. 

Voted alſo, That John Rutledge, Ed- 
ward Tilghman, and Philip Livingſton, 
eſquires, be a committee to prepare a me- 
morial and petition to the lords in parlia- 
ment, and lay the ſame before the con- 
greſs on Monday next. 

Voted alſo, That Thomas Lynch, James 
Otis, and Thomas M“ Kean, eſquires, be a 
committee to prepare a petition to the 
houſe of commons of Great-Britain, and 
lay the fame before the congreſs on Mon- 
day next. 


Then the congreſs adjourned to Mon- 
day next at twelve o'clock. 


MonpaAy, October Fg 1765, A.M. 


The congreſs met according to adjourn- 
ment. | 


The cemmittce appointed to prepare 
and bring in an addreſs to his Majeity, did 
report, 
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report, that they had eſſayed a draught for 
that purpoſe, which they laid on the ta- 
ble, and humbly ſubmitted to the correc- 

tion of the congreſs. [7 

The ſaid addreſs was read, and after 
ſundry amendments, the ſame was ap- 
proved of by the congreſs, and ordered to 
be ingroſſed. 

The committee appointed to prepare 
and bring in a memorial and petition to 
the lords in parliament, did report, That 
they had eſſayed a draught for that pur- 
2% which they laid an the table, and 

umbly ſubmitted to the correction of 
the congreſs, 

The ſaid addreſs was read, and after 
ſundry. amendments, the ſame was ap- 
aue of by the congreſs, and ordered to 

e ingroſſed. 

The committee appointed to prepare 
and bring in a petition to the houſe of 
commons of Great-Britain did report, 
That they had eſſayed a draught, for that 
purpoſe, which they laid on the table, 
and humbly ſubmitted to the correction 
of the congreſs. 

The ſaid addreſs was read, and after 
ſundry amendments, the ſame was ap- 
proved of by the congreſs, and ordered to 
be ingroſſed. 

The congreſs adjourn to to-morrow 
morning, nine o'clock. | 

i Turs- 


wA 
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FursDaAY, October 22, 1765, A. M. 


The congreſs met according to adjourn- 
ment. 

The addreſs to his Majeſty being in- 
groſſed, was read and compared, and is 
as follows, vis. . 


To the King's moſt Excellent MajesTyY, 


The PETITIQN of the freeholders and 
other inhabitants of the Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay, Rhode-Ifland, and Providence __ 
tations, 5 
New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the govern- 
ment of the counties of New-Caſtle, Kent, 
and Suſſex, upon Delaware, province of 


Maryland, 
Moſt humbly ſheweth, 
| 
HAT the inhabitants of theſe colo- 


nies, unanimouſly devoted with the 
warmeſt ſentiments of duty and affection 
to your Majeſty's dacred perſon and go- 
yernment, inviolthly attached to the pre- 
ſent happy eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion in your illuſtrious houſe, and 
deeply ſenſible of your royal attention to 
their proſperity and happineſs, humbly 


beg 


\ E 
beg leave to approach the throne, by re- 
preſenting to your Majeſty, that theſe co- 
lonies were originally planted by ſubjects 
of the Britiſh crown, who, animated with 
the ſpirit of liberty, encouraged by your 
Majeſty's royal predeceſſors, and confid- 
ing in the public faith for the enjoyment 
of all the rights and liberties eſſential to 
freedom, emigrated from their native 
country to this continent, and by their 
ſucceſsful perſeverance in the midſt of in- 
numerable dangers and diffculties, toge- 
ther with a profuſion of their blood and 
treaſure, have happily added theſe vaſt 
and valuable dominions to the empire of 
Great-Britain. That for the enjoyment 
of theſe rights and liberties, ſeveral go- 
vernments were early formed in the ſaid 
colonies, with full power of legiſlation, 
agreable to the principles of the Engliſh 

conſtitution. | 
That under thoſe governments, theſe 
liberties, thus veſted in their anceſtors, 
and tranſmitted to their poſterity, have 
been exerciſed and enjoyed, and by the in- 
eſtitfable bleſſings thereof (under the fa- 
vour of almighty God) the inhoſpitable 
deſarts of America have been converted 
into flouriſhing countries ; ſcience, huma- 
nity, and the knowledge of divine truths, 
diffuſed through remote regions of igno- 
| rance, 
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rance, infidelity, and barbariſm; the 
number of Britiſh ſubjects wonderfully in- 
creaſed, and the wealth and power of 
Great-Britain proportionably augmented. 
That by means of theſe ſettlements, 
and the unparallelled ſucceſs of your Ma- 
jeſty's\arms, a foundation 1s now laid for 
rendering the Britiſh empire the moſt ex- 
tenſive and powerful of any recorded in 
hiſtory. Our connection with this em- 
pire, we eſteem our greateſt happineſs and 
{ecurity, and humbly conceive it may now 
be ſo eſtabliſhed by your royal wiſdom, as 
to endure to the lateſt period of time; 
this, with moſt humble ſubmiſſion to your 
Majeſty, we apprehend will be moſt effec- 
tually accompliſhed, by fixing the pillars 
thereof on liberty and juſtice, and ſecur- 
ing the inherent rights and liberties of 
your ſubjects here, upon the principles of 
the Engliſh conſtitution. To this con- 
ſtitution theſe two principles are eſſential, 
the right of your faithful ſubjects, freely 
to grant to your Majeſty, ſuch aids as are 
required for the ſupport of your govern- 
ment over them, and other public exigen- 
cies, and trials by their peers : by the one 
they are ſecured from unreaſonable impo- 
ſitions; and by the other from arbitrary 
deciſions of the executive power. 
The continuation of theſe liberties to 
the inhabitants of America we ardently 
implore, 
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implore, as abſolutely neceſſary to unite 
the ſeveral parts of your wide extended 
dominions, in that harmony ſo eſſential to 
the preſervation and happineſs of the 
whole. Protected in theſe liberties, the 

emoluments Great-Britain receives from 
us, however great at preſent, are inconſi- 
derable, compared with thoſe ſhe has the 
faireſt proſpect of acquiring. By this pro- 
tection ſhe will for ever ſecure to herſelf 
the advantage of conveying to all Europe, 
the merchandiſes which America furniſhes, 
and of ſupplying through the fame chan- 
nel whatever is wanted from thence. Here 
opens a boundleſs ſource of wealth. and 
naval ſtrength ; yet theſe immenſe advan- 
tages, by the abridgment of thoſe invalua- 
ble rights and liberties, by which our 
growth has been nouriſhed, are in danger 
of being for ever loſt; and our ſubordi- 
ate legiſlatures, in effect, rendered uſe- 
leſs, by the late acts of parliament impo- 
ſing duties and taxes on theſe colonies, 
and extending the juriſdiction of the courts 
of admiralty here, beyond its ancient li- 
mits : ſtatutes by which your Majeſty's 
commons in Britain undertake abſolutely 
to diſpoſe of, the property of their fellow 
ſubjects in America, without their conſent, 
1 and for the enforcing whereof, they are 
ſubjected to the determination of a ſingle 
judge in a court unreſtrained by the wiſe 
| rules 


35 
fules of the common law, the birthright 
of Engliſhmen, and the ſafeguard of their 
perſons and properties. 

The invaluable rights of taxing our- 
ſelves, and trial by our peers, of which 
we implore your Majeſty's protection, are 
not, we moſt humbly conceive unconſti- 
tutional ; but confirmed by the great 
CHARTER of Engliſh liberty. On the 
firſt of theſe rights the honourable the 
houſe of commons found their practice of 
originating money bills, a right enjoyed 
by the kingdom of Ireland, by the clergy 
of England, until relinquiſhed by them- 
ſelves, a right, in fine, which all other 
your Majeſty's Engliſh ſubjects, both 
within and without the realm, have hi- 
therto enjoyed. 

With hearts, therefore, impreſſed with 
the moſt indelible characters of gratitude 
to your Majeſty, and to the memory of 
the kings of your illuſtrious houſe, whoſe 
reigns have been ſignally diſtinguiſhed by 
their auſpicious influence on the proſperity 
of the Britiſh dominions, and convinced 
by the moſt affecting proofs of your Ma- 
jeſty's paternal love to all your people, 
however diſtant, and your unceafing and 
benevolent deſires to promote their happi- 
neſs, we moſt humbly beſeech your Ma- 
jeſty, that you will be graciouſly pleaſed 

to 


[15] 
to take into your royal conſideration the 
diſtreſſes of your faithful ſubjects on this 
continent, and to lay the ſame before your 
Majeſty's 3 and to afford them 
ſuch relief, as in your royal wiſdom their 


unhappy circumſtances ſhall be judged to 
require. 


And your petitioners as in duty bound 
will pray. 


The memorial to the lords in parlia- 
ment was read and compared, and is as 
follows, v1z. 


To the right honourable the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal of Great-Britam, in parlia- 
ment afemble 


The MEMORIAL of the freeholders and 
others inhabitants of the Maſfachuſett's- 
Bay, Rhode-Iſland, and Providence plan- 
tations, , , New 
Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the government of 
the counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, and 


Suſſex, upon Delaware, province of Ma- 
ryland, 


D Moſt 
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Moſt humbly ſheweth, 


| HAT his Majeſty's liege ſubjects in 
| his American colonies, though they 
| acknowledge a due ſubordination to that 
d auguſt body the Britiſh | gs: are 
entitled, in the opinion of your memori- 
aliſts, to all the inherent rights and liber- 
ties of the natives of Great- Britain, and 
have ever ſince the Settlement of the ſaid 
colonies exerciſed thoſe rights and liber- 
ties, as far as their local circumſtances 
would permit. 

That your memoraliſts humbly con- 
ceive one of the moſt eſſential rights of 
theſe colonies, which they have ever, till 
lately, uninterruptedly injoyed, to be 
trial by jury. 

That your memorialiſts alſo humbl 
conceive another of theſe eſſential rights 
to be, the exemption from all taxes, but 
ſuch as are impoſed on the people by the 
ſeveral legiſlatures in theſe colonies, which 
right alſo they have, till of late, freely 
enjoyed. 

But your memoraliſts humbly beg leave 
to repreſent to your lordſhips, that the 
act for granting certain ſtamp-duties in 
the Britiſh colonies in America, &c. fills 
his Majeſty's American ſubjects with the 

deepeſt 
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deepeſt concern, as it tends to deprive 
them of the two fundamental and invalua- 
ble rights and liberties above-mentioned, 
and that ſeveral other late acts of parlia- 
ment, which extend the juriſdiction and 
powers of courts of admiralty in the plant- 
ations, beyond their limits in Great-Bri- 
tain, thereby make an unneceſſary and 
unhappy diſtinction as to the modes of 
trial, between us and our fellow ſubjects 
there, by whom we never have been ex- 
celled in duty and loyalty to our Sovereign. 

That from the natural connection be- 
tween Great-Britain and America, the 
perpetual continuance-of which your me- 
morialiſts moſt ardently defire, they con- 
ceive that nothing can conduce more to 
the intereſt of both, than the coloniſts 
free enjoyment of their rights and liber- 
ties, and an affectionate intercourſe be- 
tween Great-Britain and them. But your 
memorialiſts (not waving their claim to 
theſe rights, of which with the moſt be- 
coming veneration and deference to the 
wiſdom and juſtice of your lordſhips, they 
apprehend they cannot reaſonably be de- 
prived) humbly repreſent, That from the 
peculiar circumſtances of theſe colonies, 
the duties impoſed by the aforeſaid act, 
and ſeveral other late acts of parliament, 
are extremely grievous and burthenſome, 
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and the payment of the ſaid duties will 
very ſoon, for want of ſpecie, become 
abſolutely impracticable; and that the re- 
ſtrictions on trade, by the ſaid acts, will 
not only greatly diſtreſs the colonies, but 
muſt be extremely detrimental to the trade 
and true intereſt of Great-Britain. 
Your memorialiſts, therefore, impreſſed 
with a juſt ſenſe of the unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances of the colonies, and the im- 
pending deſtructive conſequences which 
muſt neceſſarily enſue from the execution 
of thoſe acts, animated with the warmeſt 
ſentiments of filial affection for their mo- 
ther country, moſt earneſtly and humbly 
entreat, That your lordſhips will be pleaſed 
to hear their counſel in ſupport of this 
memorial, and take the premiſſes into 
your moſt ſerious conſideration, and that 
your lordſhips will alſo be thereupon 
leaſed to purſue ſuch meaſures for reſtor- 
ing the juſt rights and liberties of the co- 
lonies, and preſerving them for ever in- 
violate, for redreſſing their preſent, and 
preventing future ee thereby pro- 
moting the united intereſt of Great-Bri- 
tain and America, as to your lordſhips, in 
your great wiſdom ſhall ſeem moſt con- 
ducive and effectual to that important end. 


And your memorialiſts as in duty bound 
will ever pray. | | 
| es WEDNES- 
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WeDnesDAY, October 23, 1765, A.M. 


The congreſs met according to adjourn- 
ment. 

The petition to the houſe of commons 
being ingroſſed, was read and compared, 
and 1s as follows, viz. 


To the honourable the knights, citizens, and 


burgeſſes of Great-Britain, in parliament 
aſſembled. 


WT 

The PETITION of his Majeſty's dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the freeholders and 
other inhabitants of the colonies of the 
Maſſachuſetts-bay, Rhode-iſland, and Pro- 
vidence plantations, , 
New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the govern- 
ment of the counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, 
and Suſſex, upon Delaware, Maryland, 


Moſt humbly ſheweth, 


HAT the ſeveral late acts of parlia- 
ment, impoſing divers duties and 
taxes on the colonies, and laying . the 
trade and commerce thereof under very 
burthenſome reſtrictions, but above all 
the act for granting and applying certain 
ſtamp- duties, &c. in America, have fill'd 
them 
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them with the deepeſt concern and ſur- 
prize ; and they humbly conceive the exe- 
cution of them will be attended with con- 
ſequences very injurious to the commer- 
cial intereſt of Great-Britain and her co- 
lonies, and muſt terminate in the eventual 
ruin of the latter. 

Your petitioners therefore moſt ardently 
implore the attention of the honourable 
houſe, to the united and dutiful repreſent- 
ation of their circumſtances, and to their 
earneſt ſupplications for relief, from thoſe 
regulations which have already involved 
this continent in anxiety, confuſion, and 
diſtreſs, * 

We moſt ſincerely recognize our alle- 
giance to the crown, and acknowledge all 
due ſubordination to the parliament of 
Great-Britain, and ſhall always retain the 
molt grateful ſenſe of their affiſtance and 
protection. It is from and under the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, we derive all our civil 
and religious rights and liberties : we glo- 
ry in being ſubjects of the beſt of kings, 
and having been born under the moſt per- 
fect form of government; but it is with 
moſt ineffable and humiliating ſorrow, 
that we find ourſelves, of late, deprived 
of the right of granting our own property 
for his Majeſty's ſervice, to which our 
lives and fortunes are entirely devoted, and 

| to 
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to which, on his royal requiſitions, we 
have ever been ready to contribute to the 
utmoſt of our abilities. 

We have alſo the misfortune to find, 
that all the penalties and forfeitures men- 
tioned in the ſtamp- act, and in divers late 
acts of trade extending to the plantations, 
are, at the election of the informer, re- 
coverable in any court of admiralty in 
America. This, as the newly erected 
court of admiralty has a general juriſdiction 
over all Britiſh America, renders his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects in theſe colonies, liable to 
be carried, at an immenſe expence, from 
one end of the continent to the other. 

It gives us alſo great pain to ſee a mani- 
feſt diſtinction made therein, between the 
ſubjects of our mother country, and thoſe 
in the colonies, in that the like penalties 
and forfeitures recoverable there only in 
his Majeſty's court of record, are made 
cognizable here by a court of admiralty : 
by theſe means we ſeem to be, in effect, 
unhappily deprived of two privileges eſ- 
ſential to freedom, and which all Engliſh- 
men have ever conſidered as their beſt 
birthrights, that of being free from all 
taxes but ſuch as they have conſented to 
in perſon, or by their repreſentatiyes, and 
of trial by their peers. 


Your 
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Your petitioners further ſhew, That 
the remote ſituation, and other circum- 
ſtances of the colonies, render it imprac- 
ticable that they ſhould be repreſented, 


but in their reſpective ſubordinate legiſla- 


ture; and they humbly conceive, that the 
parliament, adhering ſtrictly to the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, have never hi- 
therto taxed any but thoſe who were actu- 
ally therein repreſented ; for this reaſon, 
we humbly apprehend, they never have 
taxed Ireland, or any other of the ſubjects 
without the realm. 3 
But were it ever ſo clear, that the co- 
lonies might in law be reaſonably deem'd 
to be repreſented in the honourable houſe 
of commons, yet we conceive, that very 
good reaſons, from inconvenience, from 
the principles of true policy, and from 
the ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, may 
be adduced to ſhew, that it would be for 
the real intereſt of Great-Britain, as well 
as her colonies, that the late regulations 
ſhould be reſcinded, and the ſeveral acts 
of parliament impoſing duties and taxes 
on the colonies, and extending the juriſ- 
diction of the courts of admiralty here, 
beyond their ancient limits, ſhould be 
repeal'd. 
We ſhall not attempt a minute detail of 
all the reaſons which the wiſdom of the 
| honour- 
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honourable houſe may ſuggeſt, on this 
occaſion, but would humbly ſubmit the 
following particulars to their conſidera- 
tion. 

That money is already become very 
ſcarce in theſe colonies, and is ſtill de- 
creaſing by the neceſſary exportation of 
ſpecie from the continent, for the diſ- 
charge of our debts to Britiſh merchants. 

That an immenſely heavy debt is yet due 
from the colonies for Britiſh manufactures, 
and that they are ſtill heavily burthen'd 
with taxes to diſcharge the arrearages due 
for aids granted by them in the late war. 

That the balance of trade will ever be 
much againſt the colonies, and in favour 
of Great-Britain, whilſt we conſume her 
manufactures, the demand for which muſt 
ever increaſe in proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants ſettled here, with 
the means of | purchaſing them. We 
therefore humbly conceive it to be the 
intereſt of Great-Britain, to increaſe, ra- 
ther than diminiſh, thoſe means, as the 
profits of all the trade of the colonies ul- 
timately center there to pay for her manu- 
factures, as we are not allowed to pur- 
chaſe elſewhere; and by the conſumption 
of which, at the advanced prices the Bri- 
tiſh taxes oblige the makers and venders 
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to ſet on them, we eventually contribute 
very largely to the revenue of the crown. 

That from the nature of American 
buſineſs, the multiplicity of ſuits and pa- 
pers uſed in matters of ſmall value, in a 
country where freeholds are ſo minutely 
divided, and property ſo frequently trans- 
ferr'd, a ſtamp-duty muſt ever be very 
burthenſome and unequal. 

That it is extremely improbable that 
the honourable houſe of commons ſhould, 
at all times, be thoroughly acquainted 
with our condition, and all facts requiſite 
to a juſt and equal taxation of the colonies. 

It is alſo humbly ſubmitted, Whether 
there be not a material diſtinction in rea- 
ſon and ſound policy, at leaſt, between 
the neceſſary exerciſe of parliamentary ju- 
riſdiction in general acts, for the amend- 
ment of the common law, and the regu- 
lation of trade and commerce through the 
whole empire, and the exerciſe of that 
juriſdiction, by impoſing taxes on the 
colonies. 

That the ſeveral ſubordinate provincial . 
legiſlatures have been moulded into forms, 
as nearly reſembling that of their mother 
country, as by his Majeſty's royal prede- 
ceſſors was thought convenient; and their 
legiſlatures ſeem to have been wiſely and 
graciouſly eſtabliſhed, that the ſubjects in 

the 
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the colonies might, under the due ad- 
miniſtration thereof, enjoy the happy fruits 
of the Britiſh government, which in their 
preſent circumſtances 1 4 cannot be ſo 
fully and clearly availed of, any other way 
under theſe forms of government we and 
our anceſtors have been born or ſettled, 
and have had our lives, liberties and pro- 
perties protected. The people here, as 
every where elſe, retain a great fondneſs 
for their old cuſtoms and uſages, and we 
truſt that his Majeſty's ſervice, and the 
intereſt of the nation, ſo far from being 
obſtructed, have been vaſtly promoted by 
the provincial legiſlatures. | 

That we eſteem our connections with, 
and dependance on Great-Britain, as one 
of our greateſt bleſſings, and apprehend 
the latter will appear to be ſufficiently ſe- 
cure, when it is conſidered, that the in- 
habitants in the colonies have the moſt 
unbounded affection for his Majeſty's 
perſon, family and government, as well 
as for the mother country, and that their 
ſubordination to the parliament, is uni- 
verſally acknowledged. 

We, therefore, moſt humbly entreat, 
That the honourable houſe would be 
pleaſed to hear our counſel in ſupport of 
this petition, and take our diſtreſſed and 
deplorable caſe into their ſerious conſider- 
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ation, and that the acts and clauſes of acts, 
ſo grievouſly reſtraining our trade and 
commerce, impoſing duties and taxes on 
our property, and extending the juriſdic- 
tion of the court of admiralty beyond its 
ancient limits, may be repeal'd; or that 
the honourable houſe would otherwiſe re- 
lieve your petitioners, as in your great wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs ſhall ſeem meet. 


And your petitioners as in duty bound 
ſhall ever pray. 


Then the congreſs adjourned till to- 
morrow morning, ten o'clock. 


THURSDAY, October 24, 1765. 


The congreſs met according to adjourn- 
ment. | 

The congreſs took into conſideration 
the manner in which their ſeveral petitions 
ſhould be preferred and ſolicited in Great» 
Britain, and came to the following deter- 
mination, viz. | 

It is recommended by the congreſs, to 
the ſeveral colonies, to appoint ſpecial 
agents for ſoliciting relief from their great 
grievances, and unite their utmoſt intereſt 
and endeavours for that purpoſe. 


Voted 


= :.. - 0 
Voted unanimouſly, That the clerk: of 


this congreſs ſign the minutes of their pro- 


ceedings, and deliver a copy for the uſe 
of each colony and province. 


By order of the congreſs, 
Joun Cor rox, Clerk. 
Savannah, in Georgia, September 6, 1765. 
SIR, 


(RET 


the houſe of repreſentatives of your pro- 
vince, had unanimouſly agreed to propoſe 
a meeting at the city of New-York, of 
committees, from the houſes of repreſen- 
tatives of the ſeveral Britiſh colonies on 
this continent, on the firſt Tueſday in 
October next, to conſult together on the 
preſent circumſtances of the colonies, and 
the difficulties to which they are, and 
muſt be reduced, by the operation of the 
acts of parliament for laying duties and 
taxes on the colonies, and to conſider of 
an humble repreſentation of their condi- 
tion to his Majeſty and the parliament, 
and to implore relief, came to hand at an 
unlucky ſeaſon, it being in the receſs of 
| the 


OUR letter dated in June 


laſt, acquainting me, that 
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the general aſſemby of this province; ne- 
vertheleſs, immediately upon the receipt 
of your letter, I diſpatched expreſſes to 
the ſeveral repreſentatives of this province, 
acquainting them with the purport there- 
of, and requeſting them to meet at this 
place without delay, and accordingly they 
met here on Monday laſt, to the number 
of ſixteen, being a large majority of the 
repreſentatives of this province, the whole 
conſiſting of twenty-five perſons ; but his 


excellency our governor being applied to, 


did not think it expedient to call them 
together on the occaſion, which is the 
reaſon of their not ſending a committee, 
as propoſed by your houſe, for you may 
be aſſured, Sir, that no repreſentatives on 
this continent can more Rncerely concur 
in the meaſures propoſed, than do the re- 


preſentatives of this province now met to- 


gether, neither can any people, as indi- 
viduals, more warmly eſpouſe the com- 
mon cauſe of the colonies, than do\ the 
people of this province, Shop 

The gentlemen now preſent, requeſt it 
as a favour,” you'll be. pleaſed to ſend me 
a copy of ſuch repreſentation as may be 
agreed upon by the ſeveral committees at 
New-York, and to acquaint me how, and 
in what manner, the ſame is to* be lain 
before the king and parliament, whether 


by 
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by any perſon particularly authorized for 
that purpoſe, or by the colony agents. 
The general aſſembly of this province 
ſtands prorogued to the 22d day of Octo- 
ber next, which is the time it generally 
meets for the diſpatch of the ordinary 
buſineſs of the province; and I doubt not 
the repreſentatives of this province will 
then, in their legiſlative capacity, take 
under conſideration the grievances fo juſtly 
complained of, and tranſmit their ſenſe of 
the ſame to Great-Britain, in ſuch way as 
may ſeem beſt calculated to obtain redreſs, 
and ſo as to convince the ſiſter colonies 
of their inviolable attachment to the com- 
mon cauſe. I am, SIR, | 
Your molt obedient, 

And moſt humble ſervant, 

ALEXANDER WILLY. 


To SAMUEL Wurrs, Eſq; Speaker 
of the Houſe of Repreſentatives of ; 
Maſſachuſetts, &c. 


New-Hampſhire. 


Mr. Speaker laid before the houſe a let- 
ter from the honourable Speaker of the 
honourable houſe of repreſentatives of the 
province of the Maſkuchuſetis-bay, to the 
Speaker of this aſſembly, propoſing a 
meeting of committees, from, the ſeveral 
aſſemblies of the TOY on the 


continent, 


. 


the 
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continent, at New-York, to conſider of 
a general, united, dutiful, loyal, and hum- 
ble repreſentation of our circumſtances, 
and for imploring his Majeſty and the par- 


liament for relief : which being read, 


Reſolved, That notwithſtanding we are 
ſenſible ſuch repreſentation ought to be 


made, and approve of the propoſed me- 
thod for obtaining thereof, yet the preſent 
fituation of our governmental affairs will 
not permit us to appoint a committee to 


attend ſuch meeting, but ſhall be ready 


to join in any addrefs to his Majeſty and 


the parliament we may be honoured with 
— of, probable to anſwer the 

propoſed end. | 

A. CLARKs0N, Clerk. 


The two foregoing letters are true co- 
pies from the original. 
Atteſt. Joun CoTToN, Clerk. 


Adjourned to to-morrow morning nine 
o'clock. 


FRIDAY, October 25, 1765. 


The congreſs met according to adjourn- 

ment. — 
Time not permitting the clerk to make 
copies at large, of the proceedings of the 
congreſs, 
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congreſs, for all the colonies, they think 

it proper, ſhould be furniſhed therewith; 
eſolved, That the gentlemen from the 

Maſlachuſetts-bay be requeſted to ſend a 

copy thereof to the colony of New Hamp- 

ſhire; the gentlemen of Maryland to Vir- 


po ; and the gentlemen of South Caro- 
ina to Georgia, and North Carolina. 


Signed(per order, 
J. Cor rox, Clerk. 


An account of the diſpoſition of the C. goo 
granted by ordinance, and received of 
the treaſurer, by William Murdock, 
n Tilghman, and Thomas Ring- 
gol « 


EI C. 5. d.{By caſh received of the Treaſurer in 


expences of the com- gold, C. 500, at 16 a 
mittee to New Vork, 138 14 1 A dd per 


there and backa gain. | 9 
To caſh paid expreſs to 409 Spaniſh piſtoles, at 27/. 532 
New York, to give f 15 5 Half Johannes, at 57/6. 14 

; 
1 


t. 
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notice of our coming, © 4 French piſtoles, at 2 6 
To paid for expreſs, to | 1 Moidore, - = 3 6 
ſend a copy of our 1 1 Half ditto 19 
roceedings to the 
| Speaker of Virginia, 
To paid for a bill of ex- « 
change, to remit to 
Charles Garth, Eſq; 
with the addreſs and 
petitions 150/, ſter- 
ling, at 65 per cent. 
exchange. p 
Caſh remaining in hand 
127 piſtoles, and f 192 7 8 
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with the proceedings. 
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October 26, 1765. 


SIR), 


E had the honour to be appointed 
by the houſe of repreſentatives of 
the province of Maryland, a committee, 
to meet committees of the members of aſ- 
ſembly of the other colonies on this con- 
tinent, at New York, the firſt of this 
inſtant, to join in a general, and united, 
dutiful, loyal, and humble repreſentation 
of the condition of thoſe colonies, to his 
Majeſty and the parliament, and to im- 
pres relicf from the grievous burthens 
ately laid upon our trade, and the taxes 
and duties lately impoſed on us, eſpecially 
by the Stamp- act. | 
Accordingly members from nine colo- 
nies met, to wit, from the Maſſachuſetts- 
bay, Connecticut, Rhode-ifland and Pro- 
vidence plantations, New-York, New- 
Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the government of 
the counties of Newcaſtle, Kent and Suſ- 
ſex, upon Delaware, Maryland, and South 
Carolina, but as you'll find the addreſs, 
&c. ſigned only by members from fix of 
thoſe colonies, it may be proper to ac- 
quaint you with the reaſons why they did 
not all ſign, though they all concurred 


The 
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The lientenant-governor of New-York 
prorogued their aſſembly from time to 
time, ſo that their houſe had not an op- 
portunity of appointing members with full 

owers to join, and fign the addreſs, &c. 
et the, aſſembly of New-York having, 
at their laſt meeting, appointed five of 
their members as a committee, not only 


to correſpond with their agent at home, 


but alſo during the receſs of the houſe, to 
write to and correſpond with the ſeveral 
aſſemblies, or committees of aſſemblies on 
this continent, on the ſubje& matter of 


the ſeveral late acts of parliament, ſo grie- 


vous and dangerous to their colonies, it 
was thought proper to admit this com- 
mittee to join in the conferences, and 
they agreed to what was done, and pro- 


miſed to uſe their endeavours with their 


aſſembly to concur alſo whenever they 
ſhould be permited to meet. 
TheSouth-Carolina aſſembly, not right- 
ly viewing the „r. (which originally 
e 


came from the aſſembly of the govern- 


ment of the Maſſachuſetts-bay) as it was 


intended that the ſeveral committees, 
when met, ſhould frame and ſign an ad- 
dreſs to his Majeſty, and memorial and 
petition to the parliament, to be imme- 
diately diſpatched by the congreſs, in- 
ſtructed their members (Meſſrs. Lynch, 


F 2 Rutledge, 


/ 
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Rutledge, and Gadſden) to return their 
proceedings to them for approbation. The 
Connecticut aſſembly made the ſame re- 
ſtrictions in their inſtructions, The aſ- 
ſembly alſo of New Hampſhire wrote, 
that they had reſolved, That notwith- 
ſtanding they were ſenſible ſuch a repre- 
ſentation ought to be made, and approved 
of the propoſed method for obtaining 
thereof, yet the preſent ſituation of their 
governmental affairs would not permit 
them to appoint a committee to attend 
ſuch meeting, but ſhould be ready to join 
in any addreſs to his Majeſty and the par- 
liament they might be honoured with the 
knowledge of, probable to anſwer the pro- 
poſed end: and the Speaker of the aſſem- 
bly of Georgia wrote, that a majority af 
their members had applied to the gover- 
nor to call their aſſembly, and he did not 
think it expedient, which was the reaſon 
they did not ſend a committee as propoſed, 
but requeſted us to tranſmit a copy of our 
8 s to them (which will be done) 
and that their aſſembly would meet about 
this time, and he did not doubt but they 
ſhould act ſo as to convince the ſiſter co- 
lonies of their inviolable attachment to the 
common cauſe : we alſo underſtood the 
North-Carolina, and we know the Virgi- 
nia aſſembly was prorogued, whereby they 

| | could 
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could not have the opportunity of joinin 
us; ſo that we abe pot but * nee 
who have not ſigned, will very ſpeedily 
tranſmit ſimilar addreſſes, &c. if their 
aſſemblies ſhould not be hindered from 
meeting: and to this purpoſe, we hope 
you'll ſoon hear from the aſſembly of 
South-Carolina, By the gentlemen of 
that colony we were favoured with a ſight 
of your late letters,” and informed of your 
careful and ſpirited conduct with regard 
to the intereſts of that colony, and that, 
together with your declaration which we 
find in thoſe letters, that you enjoy an in- 
dependent ſeat in the Britiſh parliament, 
induced us (as we have no eſtabliſhed 
agent at preſent, for this province, nor have 
yet been able to obtain a law to tax our- 
ſelves for that purpoſe) to trouble you 
with our requeſt, that you will preſent the 
incloſed addreſs to his Majeſty, and me- 
morial and petition to the houſes of parlia- 
ment, and exert your utmoſt intereſt and 
abilities in behalf of this poor diſtreſſed 
country, and of this province in particular. 
We hope, as there is a change in the 
miniſtry, and as the gentlemen in the 
houſe of commons may, at their next 
meeting, take a more enlarged view of 
the true intereſt of Great-Britain and her 
colonies, they will find it to be in ſup- 
| | porting 
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porting the rights and encouraging the 
trade of the latter, and that the happineſs 
of the mother-country and her colonies 
muſt be inſeparable, and that we ſhall 
obtain relief. 

The ſeveral committees agreed to re- 
commend it to their reſpective colonies, 
to appoint ſpecial agents on this occaſion, 
and to inſtruct them to unite their utmoſt 
intereſt and endeavours for that purpoſe. 
One addreſs, &c. was tranſmited by the 
gentlemen of the Maſſachuſetts govern- 
ment, immediately to their agent (Mr. 
Jackſon we underſtoody and we expect 
the other colonies will have duplicates ſent 
to their agents, and we hope will all unite 
in expence and inſtructions, to have able 
counſel before both the lords and com- 
mons, as our petitions pray. _ 

We were intruſted with the diſpoſition 


of ſome money upon this occaſion, and 


incloſe you a bill of exchange, on Meſſrs. 
Capel and Oſgood Hanbury, for one 
hundred and fifty pounds ſterling, as a 
compenſation for your trouble and ex- 
pence in this affair. We doubt not our 
allembly will approve of what we do in 
this matter; and as they are to meet the 
iaſt of this month, we ſhall lay our pro- 
ccedings before them, and it is probable 
they will write you more fully, and fur- 


niſn 


ES 


niſh you with ſuch further inſtructions 
and arguments as may appear to them to 
be proper to be given and urged on this 
occaſion, in behalf of the colonies. 


We are, 


Your moſt obedient ſervants. 
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PREFACE. 


T7 would, now, be an unfaſhionable Doctrine, what- 

ever the ancient Opinion might be, to affirm that 
the Conſtituent can bind his Repreſentative by Inſtruc- 
tions; but though the obligatory Force of theſe In- 
ſtructions is not inſiſted upon, yet their perſuaſive 
Influence, in moſt Caſes, may be; for a Repreſenta- 
tive, who ſhould af againſt the explicit Recommenda- 
tion of bis Conſtituents, would moſt deſervealy for- 


feit their Regard and all Pretenſion to their N 
Confidence. 4 


When it is under Deliberation, whether a ntw Law 
ſhall be Enacted, in which the Electors of England 
are intereſted, HEY have Notice of it, and an Op- 
portunity f declaring their Senſe —THEY may 
point out eva dangerous Tendency, and are not re- 
ſtrained in their Repreſentations, from ſhewing in the 
plaineſt Language, the Injuſtice or Oppreſſion of it. 


When a Law in its Execution is found to be repug- 
nant to the Genius of Liberty, or produftive of Hard- 
ſhips or Inconvenience, THEY may alſo inſtru? their 
Deputies to exert Themſelves in procuring” a Repeal of 

AL it, 
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it, and in the Exerciſe of this Right are not conſtrain- 
ed to whine in the Style of humble Petitioners, —— 
Tuev are expoſed to no Dunger in explainiung their 
Reaſons —— THEIR Situation does not become ſo de- 
licate as to make it prudent, to weaken, by not urging 
them, with their full Force, and to their utmoſt Ex- 
tent. But who are the Repreſentatives of the Co- 
lonies? To whom ſhall Taxy ſend their Inſtructions, 
when deſirous to obtain the Repeal of a Law ſtrikin 

at the Root and Foundation of every Civil Righ 
ſhould ſuch an ong take Place? Inftruftions to all the 
Members who compoſe the Houſe of Commons would 
not be proper. To them the Application muſt be by 
Petition, in which an unreſerved Style would, pro- 


bably, be deemed Indecency,” and ſtrong Expreſſions 
Inſolence, in which a Claim of Rights may not, Per- 
haps, be explained, or even inſinuated, if to impugnt 
or glance at their Authority whoſe Relief is Jupplicat- 
ed. To ſoften and deprecate muſt be the Hope and 
Endeavour, though a_guiltleſs Freeman would, pro- 


bably, be aukward in ringing all the Gage of Parce, 


Precor. 


Under theſe Coding aces, the Liberty * "bt Prefs 


is of the moſt momentous Conſequence, for if Truth is 


not allowed to ſheak thence in its genuine Language of 
Plainueſs and Simplicity, nor Freedom to vindicate its 
Privileges with decent Firmneſs, we ſhall have too 
much Reaſon to acknowlege bis Forefight who predict- 


ed, that © the Conſtitution of the Britiſh Government 


«© was too excellent to be permanent.” Ae rain for 
| * the 
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the. Arcompliſoment... of that Propheſy 'hath nat ye. 
e in America, nor, I truſt, been laid. 


That there have been Laws extremely unjuſt and * 
preſtve, the Declarations. of ſubſequent Parliaments, 
fixing this Stigma upon them, evince z, but whilſt the. 

Power which introduced them. prevailed, it was not. 
prudent to give them. their deſerued Characters. The. 
Parliament of Henry II, or that of Henty V1, peed. 
not be cited there are many at ber Inſtances, though > 


not . branded. with Epithets. o eaves . 
pA 


In the Opinton of a great Lauper, an 48 of Par- 
liament may be void, and of a great Divine, © all 
« Men have natural, and Freemen legal Rights, 


« which they may juſtly maintain, and no legiſlative 
„ Authority can deprive them of.” 


| Caſes may be imagined in which the T rack of theſe 
Poſitions might, in Theory, be admitted; but in 
Practice, unleſs there ſhould be very peculiar Circum- 
ances, ſuch as cannot be ſuppoſed to exiſt during the 
Prevalence of the Power that introduced it, wwhg 
would rely upon the Authority of Opinions, or the 


Principles of them, for his Protection againſt the 
Penalties. of any poſitive Law ? 


When the Judges were aſked by Henry VIII, Whe- 
ther a Man might be attainted of High Treaſon by 
Parliament, . though not called to anſwer, they declared 


that it was a dangerous Queſtion, and gave the eva- 
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five Anſwer that, ** the High Court of Parliament 
«© ought to give Examples of Juſtice to the inferior 
« Courts, none of which could do the like.” But 
though it might be dangerous to declare againſt the Au- 
thority of Parliament, we are not bound to acknow- - 
ledge its Inerrability, nor precluded from examining - 
the Principles and Conſequences of Laws, or from 
pointing out their Improprieties, and Defetis. Upon 
this Ground I have proceeded in the following Con- 
federations, and ſhall not be diſappointed if they ſhould 


appear to be too free, or too reſerved, to Readers f 
different Complexions. 


VIRGINIA, Avudusr 12, 1766. 
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N the Conſtitution. of England, the Three prin- 
cipal Forms of Government, Monarchy, Ariſ- 

* tocracy and Democracy, are blended together 
in certain Proportions ; but each of theſe Orders, in 


the Exerciſe of the legiſlative Authority, hath its 


peculiar Department, from which the other are 
. excluded, In this Diviſion, the Granting of Supplies, 

or Laying Taxes, is deemed to be the Province of 
the Houle of Commons, as the Repreſentative of 
the People.---AlIl Supplies are ſuppoſed to flow 
from their Gift; and he other Orders are permitted 
only to aſſent, or reject generally, not to propoſe 


any Modification, Amendment, or partial Altera- 
tion of it. f 


This Obſervation being conſidered, it will un- 
deniably appear, that, in framing the late Stampt 
AZ, the Commons acted in the Character of Re- 
preſentative of the Colonies. They aſſumed it as 
the Principle of that Meaſure, and the Propriety of 
it muſt therefore ſtand, or fall, as the Principle is 
true, or falſe : For the Preamble ſets forth, Thar 
the Commons of Great Britain had reſolved to 
Give and Grant the ſeveral Rates and Duties im- 
poſed by the Act; but what Right had the Com- 
mons of Great Britain to be thus munificent at the 
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Expence of the commons of America? To © 
give Property, not belonging to the Giver, and 
without the Conſent of the Owner, is ſuch evident 
and flagrant Injuſtice, in ordinery Caſes, that few 
are hardy enoogh to avow it; and therefore, when 
it really happens, the Fact is diſguiſed and var- 
niſhed over by the moſt plauſible Pretences the 
Ingenuity of the Giver can ſuggeſt. But it 1s 
aliedged that there is a Virtual, or implied Repre- 
ſentation of the Colonies ſpringing out of the Con- 
ſtitution of the Britih Government: And it muſt 
be confeſſed on all Hands, that, as the Repre- 
ſentation is not actual, it is virtual, or it doth not 
exilt at all; for no third Kind of Repreſentation 
can be imagined. The Colonies claim the Pri- 
vilege, which is common to all Britifþ Subjects, 
of being taxed only with their own Conſent given 
by their Repreſentatives, and all the Advocates 
tor the Stamp AA admit this Claim. Whether, 
therefore, upon the whole Matter, the Impoſition 
of the Stamp Duties is a proper Exerciſe of Conſti- 
tutional Authority, or not, depends upon the ſingle - 
Queſtion, Whether the Commons of Great-Britain 


are virtually the Repreſentatives of the Commons 
of America, or not. | 


The Advocates - the Stamp Act admit, in ex- 
preſs Terms, that “ the Colonies do not chuſe 
© Members of Parliament,” but They aſſert that 
the Colonies are virtually repreſented in the ſame 


| Manner with the Non-Electors reſident in Great 
1 « Britain.” 


How have They _ this Poſition | ? Where 
| have They defined, or preciſely explained what 
They mean by the Expreſſion, Virtual Repreſenta- 
tion? As it is the very Hinge upon which the 
Rectitude of the Taxation turns, ſomething more 


fatxfaRtory 
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ſatisfactory than mere Aſſertion, more ſolid than 
a Form of Expreſſion, is neceſſary; for, how can 

it be ſeriouſly expected, that Men, who thiak 
Themſelves injuriouſly affected in their Properties 
and Privileges, will be convinced and reconciled 
by a fanciful Phraſe, the meaning of which can't 
be preciſely aſcertained by thoſe who uſe it, or pro- 


perly applied to the Purpoſe for which it hath been 
advanced, | | | 


They argue, that“ the Right of Election being 
annexed to certain Species of Property, to Fran- 
chiſes and Inhabitancy in ſome particular Places, 
a very ſmall Parr of the Land, the Property, and 
the People of England 1s comprehended in thoſe 
_ « Deſcriptions. All Landed Property, not Free- 

« hold, and all Monied Property, are excluded. 
« The Merchants of London, the Proprietors of 
e the Public Funds, the Inhabitants of Leeds, 

Halifax, Birmingham, and Mancheſter, and that 
great Corporation of the Eaſt Iadia Company, 
None of Them chuſe their Repreſentatives, and 
yet are They all repreſented in Parliament, and 
the Colonies being exaZly in their Situation, are 
e repreſented in the ſame Manner.” 
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Now this Argument, which is all that their In- 
vention hath been able to ſupply, is totally defec- 
tive; for, it conſiſts of Facts not true, and of 
Concluſions inadmiſſible. | 


It is ſo far from being true, that all the Perſons 
enumerated under the Character of Non- Elefors, 
are in that Predicament, that it is indubitabl 
certain there is no Species of Property, landed, or 
monied, which is not poſſeſſed by very many of the 
Britiſh Elefors, 

52 I ſhall 
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I ſhall undertake to diſprove the ſuppoſed: Simi 
larity of Situation, whence the ſame Kind of Re 
preſentation 1s deduced of the Inhabitants of the 
Colomes, and of the Britiſb Non-Electors; and, if 
I ſucceed, the Notion of a virtual Repreſentation 
of the Colonies muſt fail, which, in Truth, is a 
mere Cob-web, ſpread to catch the unwary, and 
intangle the weak. I would be underſtood. I am 
upon a Queſtion of Propriety, not of Power; and, 
though ſome may be inclined to think it is to little 
Purpoſe to diſcuſs the one, when the other is irre- 
fiſtible, yet are They different Conſiderations; and, 
at the ſame Time that I invalidate the Claim upon 
which it is founded, I may very conſiſtently re- 
commend a Submiſſion to the Law, whilſt it en- 
dures. TI ſhall ſay Nothing of the Uſe I intend by 
the Diſcuſſion ; for, if it ſhould not be perceived 
by the Sequel, there is no Uſe in it, and, if it 
- ſhould appear then, it need not be premiſed. 


Leſſees for Years, Copyholders, Proprietors of 
the Public Funds, Inhabitants of Birmingham, 
Leeds, Hallifax, and Mancheſter, Merchants of the 
City of London, or Members of the Corporation of 
the Eaſt India Company, are, as ſuch, under no 

perſonal Incapacity to be Electors; for they may 
acquire the Right of Election, and they are ac- 
tually not only a conſiderable Number of EleQors 
in each of the Claſſes of Leſſees for Years, Sc. 
but in many of them, if not all, even Members 
of Parliament. The Intereſtstherefore of the Non- 
Electors, the Electors, and the Repreſentatives, are 
individually the fame ; to ſay nothing of the Con- 
nection among Neighbours, Friends, and Relati- 
ons. The Security of the Non- Electors againſt Op- 
preſſion, 1s, that their Oppreſſion will fall alſo upon 
the Electors and the Repreſentatives. The one 

can't be injured, and the other indemnified. 


Further, 


* 


* 
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Further, if the Non- Electors ſhould not be 
taxed by the Britiſh Parliament, They would not 
be taxed at all; and it would be iniquitous, as. 
well as a Soleciſm, in the political Syſtem, that 
They ſhould partake of all the Benefits reſulting 
from the. Impoſition, and Application. of Taxes, 
and derive an Immunity from the Circumſtance- of 
not being qualified to vote. Under this Conſtitu- 
tion then, a double or virtual Repreſentation may 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed. — The Electors, who arc 
inſeparably connected in their Intereſts with the 
Non-Electors, may be juſtly deemed to be the 
Repreſentatives of the Non Electors, at the fame 
Time They exerciſe their perſonal Privilege in 
their Right of Election, add the Members choſen, 
thereforeꝶ the Repreſentatives of both. This is 
the only rational Explanation of the Expreſſion, 
virtual Repreſentation. None has been advanced 
by the Aſſertors of it, and their Meaning can 
only be interred from the Inſtances, by which - 
They endeavour to elucidate it, and no other 
Meaning can be ſtated, to which the Inſtances . 


apply. 


A Long > 
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It is an eſſential Principle of the Engl;o Con- 
ſtitution, that the Subject ſhall not be taxed 
without his Conſent, which hath. not been intros 
duced, by any particular Law, but neceſſarily re- 
| ſults from the Nature of that mixed Government; 


for, without it, the Order of Democracy could 
not exiſt. 
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Parliaments * were not formerly ſo regular in 
Point of Form as they now. are. Even the num- 
ber of Knights for each Shire were not aſcertain- 
ed, The firſt Writs now extant for their Choice, 
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* See Treat. Peerage. 
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ae 22nd Edward I, by which, Two as at this 
Day, were directed to be choſen for each County; 
but the King not being ſatisfied with that Num- 
ber, other Writs were iſſued for chuſing Two 
more. This diſcretionary Power being thought 
inconvenient, was afterwards reſtrained by the 


Statutes of Richard II, Henry IV, and ſubſequent 
Acts. | 


In earher Times there was more Simplicity in 
the Rules of Government, and Men were more 
ſolicitous about the Eſſentials, than the Forms of 
it. When the Conſent of thoſe who were to per- 
form, or pay any Thing extra-feudal, was fairly 
applied for and obtained, the Manner was little 
regarded; but, as the People had reaſM to be 
Jealous of Deſigns to impoſe Contributions upon 
Them without their Content, it was thought ex- 
pedient to have Formalities regulated, and fixed, 
to prevent this Injury to; their Rights, not to de- 
ſtroy a Principle, without which, They could not 
be ſaid to have any Rights at all. | 


Before the Introduction of thoſe Formalities, 
which were framed with a View to reſtrain the 
Excurſions of Power, and to ſecure the Privileges 
of the Subject, as the Mode of Proceeding was 
more ſimple, ſo perhaps this Foundation of Con- 
ſent was more viſible than it is at preſent, wherefore 
it may be of Uſe to adduce ſome Inſtances; which 
directly point out this neceſſary and eſſential Prin- 
ciple of Britiſh Liberty. 

The Lords and Commons have ſeparately given 
Aids and Subſidies to the Crown. In 13th Edward 
III, the Lords granted the Tenth of all the Corn, 
Sc. growing upon their Demeſnes, the Com- 
. mons then granting Nothing, nor concerning 


Them- 


N [7] | 
Themſelves with what the Lords thought fit to 
grant out of their own Eſtates.— At other Times, 
the Knights of Shires, ſeparating from the Reſt 
of the Commons, and joining with the Lords, 
have granted a Subſidy, and the Repreſentatives 
of Cities and Boroughs have likewiſe granted Sub- 
ſidies to the Crown ſeparately, as appears by a 
Writ in 24th Edward I, which runs in theſe 
Words: Rex, &c.—Cum Comites, Baroaes, Milites 
Nobis, &c. fecerunt undecimam de omnibus Bonis ſuis 
mobilibus, et Cives et Burgenſes, &c. ſeptimam de 
omnibus Bonis ſuis mobilibus, &c. nobis curialiter con- 
ceſſerint, &c. When an Affair happened, which 


affected only ſome Individuals, and called for an 


* 


| 


Aid to the Crown, it was common for thoſe Indi- 


viduals alone to be ſummoned; to which Purpoſe 
ſeveral Writs are extant. In the 35th Edward III, 
there is a Writ (which Dugdale has printed in his 
Collection of Writs of Summons to Parliament) 
directed to the Earl of Northampton, which after 
reciting the Confuſion the Affairs of Ireland were 
in, and that he, and ſome other Eugliſß Lords had 
Poſſeſſions in that Kingdom, and were therefore 
more particularly obliged to the Defence of it, 
follows in theſe Words: Volumus Vobiſcum, et cum 
aliis de eodem Regno (Angliæ ſcilicet) Terras in ditta 


Terrd habentibus Colloquium habere, &c. , 


But, that the Reader may perceive how ſtrictly 
the Principle of no Perſons being taxed without 
their Conſent, hath been regarded, it is proper to 
take Notice, that, upon the ſame Occaſion, Writs 
were likewiſe directed even to Women, who were 


Proprietors of Land in Ireland, to ſend their De- 


puties to conſult, and conſent to what ſhould be 
Judged neceſſary to be done on the Occaſion , 
| a cad ds. e. g. 
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e. g. Rex, &c.— Maris, &c. Salutem, Ke. Vobit, 
&c. Mandamus quod aliquem, vel aliquos de quibus 
confidatis apud Weſtmen. mittatis ad Ioquendum nobiſ- 
cum ſuper dittis Negotiis, et ad faciendum et conſen- 


tiendum Nomine veftro, ſuper hoc quod ibidem ordinari 
_ Contigerit. 


A Reflection naturally ariſes from the Inſtances 
cited. When, on a particular Occaſion, ſome In- 
dividuals only were to be.taxed, and not the hole 
Community, their Conſent only was called for, 
and in the laſt Inſtance it appears, that they, who 
upon an Occaſion of a general Tax, would have 
been bound by the Conſent of their virtual Re- 
preſentatives (for in that Caſe they would have had 
no 2ual Repreſentatives) were in an Affair calling 
for a particular Aid from them, ſeparate from the 
reſt of the Community, required to ſend their par- 
ticular Deputies : But how different would be the 
Principle of a Statute, impoſing Duties without 
their Conſent who are to pay them upon the Au— 
thority of their Gift, who ſhould undertake to 
give, what doth not belong to them. ; 

That great King Edward I, inſerted in his 
Writ of Summons, as a firſt Principle of Law, 
that gued omnes tanga ab omnibus approbetur, which 
by no Torture can be made to ſignify that their 
Approbation or Conſent ozly is to be required in 
the Impoſition of a Tax, who are to pay #0 Part 


of it. 


The Situation of the Non- Electors in England 
their Capacity to become Electors— their inſe- 
parable Connection wich thoſe who are Electors, 
and their Repreſentatives - their Security againſt 


Op- 


191 
Oppreſſion reſulting from this Connection, and the 
Neceſſity of imagining a double or virtyal Re- 

reſentation, to avoid Iniquity and Abſurdity, - 
E been explained The Inhabitants of the Co- 
lonies are, as ſuch, incapable of being Electors, 
the Privilege of Election being exerciſeable only 
in Perſon, and therefore if every Inhabitant of 
America, had the requiſite Freehold, not one could 
vote, but upon the Suppoſition of his ceaſing to 
be an Inhabitant of America, and becoming a Re- 
ſident in Great-Britain, a Suppolition which would 
be impertinent, becauſe it ſhifrs the Queſtion— 
Should the Colonies not be taxed by Parliamen- 
tary Impaſitions, their reſpective Legiſlatures have 
a regular, adequate, and conſtitutional Authority 
to Tax them, and therefore there would not ne- 
ceſſarily be an iniquitous and abſurd exemption, 


from their not being repreſented by the Houſe of 
Commons, 


There is not that intimate and inſeparable Re- 
lation between the Electors of Great-Britain and 
the Inhabitants of the Colonies, which muſt ine- 
vitably involve both in the ſame Taxation ; on 
the contrary, not a ſingle a2! Elector in Eng- 
land, might be immediately affected by a Taxa- 
tion in America, impoſed by a Statute which would 
have a general Operation and Effect, upon the 
Properties of the Inhabitants of the Colonies. 
The latter might be oppreſſed in a Thouſand | 
Shapes, without any Sympathy, or exciting any 
Alarm in the former. Moreover, even Acts, op- 
preſſive and injurious to the Colonies in an ex- 
treme Degree, might become popular in England, 
from the Promiſe « or Expectation, that the very 
Meaſures which * the Colonies, would 

8 give 
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g. Rex, &c.—Meris, &. Salutem, &e. Vobis, 
ws " Mandamus quod aliquem, vel aliquos de quibus — 
confidatis apud Weſtmen. mittatis ad loguendum nobiſ- 
cum ſuper dittis Negotiis, et ad faciendum et conſen- 
tiendum Nomine veftro, ſuper bee quod ibidem ordinari 


contigertt. 


A Reflection naturally ariſes from the Inſtances 
cited. When, on a particular Occaſion, /ome In- 
dividuals only were to be, taxed, and not the tobole 
Community, zheir Conſent onl was. called for, 
and in the laſt Inſtance it appears, that they, who 
upon an Occaſion of a general Tax, would have 
been bound by the Conſent of their virtual Re- 
preſentatives (for in that Caſe they would, have had 
no aZual Repreſentatives) were in an Affair calling 

or a particular Aid from them, ſeparate from the 
reſt of the Community, required to ſend their par- 
ticular Deputies : But how different would be the 
Principle of a Statute, impoſing Duties without 
their Conſent who are to ay them upon the Au- 
thority of their Gift, who ſhould undertake to 
give, what doth not belong to them. 


| That great King Edward I, inſerted in his 
1 Writ of Summons, as a firſt Principle of Law, 
b that quod omnes tangat ab omnibus approbetur, which 
11 by no Torture can be made to ſignify that their 
1 Approbation or Conlent ozly is to be required in 
7 3 Impoſition of a Tax, Who are to pay no Part 
i" 


> of it. 


The Situation- of the Non-EleQors in Exvland 
their Capacity to become Electors— their inſe- 
parable Connection with thoſe who. are Electors, 
and der * Security againſt 


Op- 


(9] 

Oppreſſion reſulting from this Connection, and the 
Neceſſity of imagining a double or virtual Re- 
reſentation, to avoid Iniquity and Abſurdity, 
E explained The Inhabitants of the Co- 
lonies are, as ſuch, incapable of being Electors, 
the Privilege of Election being exerciſeable only 
in Perſon, and therefore if every Inhabitant of 
America, had the requiſite Freehold, not one could 
vote, but upon the Suppoſition of his ceaſing to 
be an Inhabitant of America, and becoming a Re- 
ſident in Great-Britain, a Suppoſition which would 
be impertinent, becauſe it ſhifts the Queſtion— 
Should the Colonies not be-taxed by Parliamen- 
tary Impoſitions, their reſpective Legiſlatures have 
a regular, adequate, and conſtitutional Authority 
to Tax them, and therefore there would not ne- 
ceſſarily be an iniquitous and abſurd exemption, 


from their not being repreſented by the Houſe of 
Commons. 


There is not that intimate and inſeparable Re- 
lation between the Electors of Great-Britain and 
the Inhabitants of the Colonies, which muſt ine- 
vitably involve both in the ſame Taxation ; on 
the contrary, not a ſingle aue EleQor in Eng- 
land, might be immediately affected by a Taxa- 
tion in America, impoſed by a Statute which would 
have a general Operation and Effect, upon the 
Properties of the Inhabitants of the Colonies. 
The latter might be oppreſſed in a Thouſand 
Shapes, without any Sympathy, or exciting any 
Alarm in the former. Moreover, even Acts, op- 
preſſive and injurious to the Colonies in an ex- 
treme Degree, might become popular in England, 
from the Promiſe or Expectation, that the very 
Meaſures which depreſſed the Colonies, would 


C | give 
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give Eaſe to the Inhabitants of Great. Britain. It 
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is indeed true, that the Intereſts of England and 
the Colonies are allied, and an Injury to the Co- 
lonies produced into all its Conſequences, will 
eventually affect the Mother Country, yet theſe 
Conſequences being generally remote, are not at 
once foreſeen ; they do not immediately alarm the 
Fears, and engage the Paſſions of the Exgliſb 
Ele&ors, the Connection between a Freeholder 


of Great Britain, and a Britiſh American being de- 


ducible only through a Train of Reaſoning, which 
few will take the Trouble, or can haye an Qppor- 
tunity, if they have Capacity, to inveſtigate z 
wherefore the Relation between the Britiſh Ame- 


ricans, and the Engliſh Elefors, is a Knot too in- 
firm to be relied on as a competent Security, eſ- 


pecially againſt the Force of a preſent, counter- 
acting Expectation of Relief. 


If it would have been a juſt Concluſion, that 
the Colonies being exactly in the ſame Situation 


with the Non-Electors of England, are therefore re- 
. preſented in the ſame Manner, it ought to be ak 
lowed, that the Reaſoning is ſolid, which, after 


having evinced a total Diſſimilarity of Situation, 


infers that ti eir Repreſentation is aifferent. 


If the Commons of Great- Britain have no-Right 


by the Conſtitution, to GIVE AND GRANT 


Property not belonging to themſelves but to others, 
without their Conſent actually or virtually given 
If the Claim of the Colonies not to be taxed 
wit bout their Conſent, ſignified by their Repreſen- 
tatives, is well founded, if it appears that the Co- 


lonies are not actually repreſented by the Com- 
mons of Great-Britain, and that the Notion of a 


double 


Ts 
double or virtual Repreſentation, doth not with 
any Propriety apply to the People of America; 
then the Principle of the Stamp Ab, muſt be given 
up as indefenſible on the Point of Repreſentation, 
and the Validity of it reſted upon the Power 
which they who framed it, have to carry it into 
Execution. 


« Should the Parliament deviſe a Tax, to be 
« paid only by thoſe of the People in Great-Bri- 
« uin, who are neither Members of either Houſe 
& of Parliament, nor their Ele&ors, ſuch an Act 
c would be unjuſt and partial,” faith the Author 
of the Claim of the Colonies, &c. who yet al- 
lows that the Non-Electors would have a Secu- 
« rity againſt the Weight of ſuch a Tax, ſhould 
e it be impoſed, which the Colonies have not, 
& vi. That the Members of Parliament and their 
* EleQors, mult be relatively affected by it; but 
«© the induſtrious Nortb American, and the opu- 
<« lent Mſt.- Indian may have their Properties tax- 
« ed, and no Individual in Great Britain partici- 
© pate with them in the Burden : On the con- 
* trary, the Members of Parliament would make 
4 their Court to their Conſtituents moſt efſectual- 
« ly, by multiplying Taxes upon the Subjects of 
*-the Colomes.” "TY 5 


Is it not amazing that the above Author, with 
theſe Serttiments, ſhould undertake the Defence of 
the Stamp Duties, which, by his own Conceſſion, 
appear to be more unjuſt, and more pattial than 
the Tax he ſuppoſes, and upon which he be- 
ſtows, very properly, the Epithets of anjuſt and 
partial, RO: 


C 2 | m—Diluit 
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Diluit Helleborum, certd compeſcere Pundd "ht 
Neſcius Examen. 


But it has been objected, that if the Inhabitants 
of America, becauſe repreſented in their reſpective. 
Aſſemblies, are therefore exempted from a Par- 
liamentary Tax, then the Citizens of London, who 
are repreſented in their Common Council, may 
plead the ſame Immunity. If it were not for the 
Authority upon which this Objection is urged, it 
might be. ſafely paſſed over without a particular 


*. Anſwer; but ſince it hath been introduced with 


an Appearance of Reliance, and the Opinion 


which it retails, is ſaid to have been delivered with 
great Gravity, and pronounced with deciſive Con- 
fidence, I would not be ſo wanting in Reſpect to 


an eminent Character, as to neglect the Ceremany 
of a direct Refutation, 


But I muſt obſerve that, when the Opinion of 
a Lawyer is taken in a Matter of private Con- 
cern, in which he is under no Bias to deceive, a 
conciſe Declaration of it may generally ſuffice 
he who applies for it being generally obliged to 
depend upon his Council's Character of Integrity 
and Knowledge, not only becauſe the Expence of 
a methodical and minute Diſcuſſion would be too 
Burthenſome, but becauſe the Force of legal 
Reaſoning is not generally uaderſtood. But in a 
Queſtion of public Concernment, the Opinion of 
no Court Lawyer, however reſpectable for his Can- 
dour and Abilities, ought to weigh more than the 
Reaſons adduced in Support of it. They ought 


- to be explained, they may be examined. Con- 


ſidering his Temptations, Credit ought to be cau- 
| tiouſſy 
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tiouſly and diffidently given, to his Afertion of 
what is his Opinion. Conſidering the Conſequence 
of a Deciſion, not to one Man only, but to Mil- 
lions that exiſt and Myriads that may exiſt, and 
the exceeding Fallibility of legal Knowledge, no- 
thing ſhort of clear Conviction, after the fulleſt 
Explication of the Reaſons of the Opinion, and 
the moſt accurate and intenſe Conſideration of 
their Validity, can juſtify an Acquieſcence un- 
der it. 


On the preſent Occaſion, ſo immenſely impor. 
tant, Nullius addictus jurare in Verba Magiſtri, I 
ſhall pin my Faith upon the DiFum of no Lawyer 
in the Univerſe, and when his iſe dixit is autho- 
ritatively urged, I ſhall be at no Pains to repreſs 
my Suſpicions that his Reaſons are concealed, be- 
cauſe, it fairly produced and held up to the Light, 
many Flaws in them would be diſcovered by a 
careful Examiner. I have lived long enough to 
remember many Opinions of Court Lawyers upon 
American Affairs; they have been all ſtrongly 
marked with the ſame Character ; they have been 
generally very ſententious, and the ſame Obſer- 
vation may be applied to them all. —They have 
all declared hat to be legal, which the Miniſter 
for the Time being has deemed to be expedient. 
The Opinion given by a General of the Law in 
the late War on the Queſtian, Whether Soldiers 
might be quartered on private Houſes in America, 
muſt be pretty generally remembered, 


The very learned Gentleman has, it ſeems, de- 
clared that, upon mature Deliberation, he has 
% formed his Opinien, that the Colonies are in 
** their Nature, no more than Common Corpo- 
* rations, and that the Inhabitants of a Colony 
are no more entitled to an Exemption from Par- 


i liamentary 


(c Jjamentary Taxations, becauſe repreſented in 
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emption from internal parliamentary Taxations, 


London? | 


mitations that what reſult from their Subordina- 
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* an American Aſſembly, than the Citizens of 
* London.” * * 


The Objection having been ſtated, the Anſwer 
is obvious and clear. t 


The Colonies have a compleat and adequate 
legiſlative Authority, and are not only repreſented 
in their Aſſemblies, but in 20 other Manner, The 
Power of making Bye-Laws veſted in the Com- 
mon Council 1s inadequate and incompleat, being 
bounded by a few particular Subjects; and the 
Common Council are aCtually repreſented too, 
by having a Choice of Members to ſerve in Par- 
lament. How then can the Reaſon of the Ex- 


claimed by the Colonies, apply to the Citizens of 


The Power deſcribed in the Provincial Charters 
is to make Laws, and in the Exerciſe of that 
Power, the Colonies are bounded by no other Li- 


tion to, and Dependance upon Grłat- Britain. The 
Term Bye-Laws is as novel, and improper, when 
applied to the Aſſemblies, as the Expreſſion A#s 
of Aſſembly would be, if applied to the Parliament 
of Great-Britain, and it is as abſurd and inſenſible, 
to call a Colony a Common Corporation, becauſe 
not an independent Kingdom, and the Powers of 
each to make Laws and Bye-Laws, are limited, 
though not comparable in their Extent, and the 
Variety of their Objects, as it would be to call 
Lake Erie, a Duck puddle, becauſe not the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. : h 


Should 
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Should the Analogy between the Colonies Kn 
Corporations be even admitted for a Moment, in 
order to ſee what would be the Conſequence of the 
Poſtulatum, it would only amount to this, The Co- 
lonies are veſted with as compleat Authority to all 
Intents and Purpoſes to Tax themſelves, as any 
Engliſh Corporation is to make a Bye-Law, in any 
imaginable Inſtance for any local Purpoſe what- 
ever, and the Parliament doth not make Laws for 
Corporatious upon Subjects, in every Reſpect proper. 
ol Bye-Laws. 


But I do not reſt the Matter upon this, or any 
other Circumſtance, however conſiderable to prove 
the Impropriety of a Taxation by the Britiſb Par- 
lament. I rely upon the Fact, that not one In- 
habitant in any Colony is, or can be afually or 
virtually repreſented by the - Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, and therefore, that the Stamp -Duties are 
ſeverely impoſed. 


But it has been alledged, that if the Right to 
\ Give and Grant the Property of the Colonies by an 
internal Taxation is denied to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, the Subordination or Dependence of the 
Colonies, and the Superintendence of the Britiſh 
Parliament cannot be conliſtently ' eſtabliſhed — 
That any ſuppoſed Line of Diſtinction between 
che two Caſes, is but “ a whimſical Imagination, 
dy chimerical Speculation againſt Fact and Ex- 
« perience.” Now, under Favour, I conceive 
there is more Confidence, than Solidity in this 
Aſſertion, and it may be ſatisfactorily and eaſily 
proved, that the Subordination and Dependance 
of the Colonies may be preſerved, and the ſupreme 
Authority of the Mother Countiy be firmly ſup- 
Ported, — yet the Principle of Repreſentation, 
* the Right of the Britiſb Houle of Commons 

flowing 


V 
flowing from it, to Give and Grant the Property 
of the Commons of America, be denied. 


The Colonies are dependant upon Great-Britain, 
and the ſupreme Authority veſted in the King, 
Lords, and Commons, may juſtly be exerciſed to 
ſecure, or preſerve their Dependence, whenever 
neceſſary for that Purpoſe. This Authority reſults 
from, and is implied in the Idea of the Relation 
ſubſiſting between England and her Colonies; for, 
conſidering the Nature of human Affections, the 
Inferior is not to be truſted with providing Regu- 


lations to prevent his Riſing to an Equality with 


his Superior. But, though the Right of the Su- 
perior to uſe the proper Means for preſerving the 
Subordination of his Inferior is admitted, yet it 

does not neceſſarily follow, that he has a Right to 


| ſeize the Property of his Inferior when he pleaſes, 


or to command him in every Thing, ſince, in the 

Degrees of it, there may very well exiſt a Depen- 

dance and Inferiority, without abſolute Yaſalage 
and Slavery. In what the Superior may rightfully 
controul, or compel, and in what the Inferior 
ought to be at Liberty to act without Controul or 
Compulſion, depends upon the Nature of the 
Dependance, and the Degree of the Subordina- 
tion; and, theſe being aſcertained, the Meaſure 
of Obedience, and Submiſſion, - and the Extent 
of the Authority and Superintendence will be ſet- 
tled. When Powers, compatible with the Rela- 
tion between the Superior and Inferior, have, by 
expreſs Compact, been granted to, and accepted by 
the latter, and have been, after that Compact, re- 
peatedly recognized by the former When They 
may be exerciſed effectually upon every Occaſion 
without any Injury to that Relation, the Authority 
of the Superior cannot properly interpoſe; for, by the 


Powers veſted in the Inferior, is the Superior limited. 


by By 
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By their-Conſtitutions of Government, the Cos 
jonies are impowered to impoſe internal Taxes. 
This Power is compatible with their Dependance, 
and hath been expreſly recognized by Britih Mi- 
niſters and the Britiſh Parliament, upon many 
Occaſions; and it may be exerciſed effectually 
without ſtriking at, or impeaching, in any Ref. 
pect, the Superintendence of the Britifh Parlia- 
ment. May not then the Line be diſtinctly and 
juſtly drawn between ſuch Acts as are neceſſary, 
or proper, for preſerving or ſecuring the Depen- 
dance of the Colonies, and ſuch as are not neceſ- 


fary or proper for that very important Purpoſe ? 


When the Powers were conferred upon the Co- 
lonies, they were conferred too as Privileges and 
Immunities, and accepted as ſuch; or, to ſpeak 

more properly, the Privileges belonging neceſſarily 
to Them as Britiſh Subjects, were ſolemnly declar- 
ed and confirmed by their Charters, and They who 
ſettled in America under the Encouragement and 
Faith of theſe Charters, underſtood, not only that 
They might, but that it was their Right to exerciſe 
thoſe Powers without Controul, or Prevention. In 
ſome of the Charters the Diſtinction is expreſſed, 
and the ſtrongeſt Declarations made, and the moſt 
ſolemn Aſſurances given that the Settlers ſhould 
not have their Property taxed without their own 
Conſent by their eee though their 
legiſlative Authority is limited at the ſame Time, 
by the. Subordination implied in their Relation, 
and They are therefore reſtrained from making 
Acts of Aſſembly repugnant to the Laws of Eng- 
land, and, had the Diſtinction not been expreſſed, 
the Powers given would have implied it, for, if 
the Parliament may in any Caſe interpoſe, when 
the Authority of the Colonies is adequate to 1 80 
D Ts _— Co — 


to the 
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Occaſion; and not limited by their Subordination 
| Ros Country, it may in every Caſe, 
which would make another Appellation more 
roper to deſcribe their Condition, than the Name 
bY which their Inhabitants have been uſually called, 


and have gloried 1 in. 


Becauſe the Perlianerit may, when the Relation 
between Great Britain and her Colonjes calls for an 
Exertion of her Superintendence, bind the Co- 
lonies by Statute, therefore a Parliamentary In- 
terpoſition in every other Inſtance, 1 Is 1 0 5 
is an Inference that may be denied. 


On ſome Emergencies, the King, by the Won. 
ſtitution, hath an abſolute Power to provide for 
the Safety of the State, to take Care, like a Ro- 
man Dictator, ne quid Detrimenti capiat Reſpublica, 
and this Power is not ſpecifically annexed to the 
Monarchy by any expreſs Law; it neceſſarily re- 
fults from the End and Nature of Government: 
but who would infer from this, that the King, in 
every Inſtance, or upon every Occaſion, can, upon 
the Principles of the Conſtitution, exerciſe this 
fupreme Power! e 


A 


The. Britiſh Miniſters have, in the moſt effectual 
Terms, at different Periods, from the Reign of 
Charles II, to that of the preſent King, recognized 
this Diſtinction in their Requiſitions, tranſmitted 
fo the Colonies to raiſe and levy Men and Money, 
by Acts of Aſſembly; and recently, in the Courſe 
of the laſt War, they were ſo far from thinking 
that it was proper for the Britiſh Hquſe of Commons 
to Give and Grant the Property of the Colonies to 
{ſupport the military Operations in America, upon 
which not only the Immediate Protection of that 
Part 
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Part of the Britiſb Dominions, but the moſt impor- 
tant Intereſts, perhaps the ultimate Preſervation 
of Great Britain from Deſtruction, eſſentially de- 
pended ; I ſay, on this great Occaſion of the moſt 
important, and national Concernment, the Brzti/h 
Miniſters were ſo far from calling upon the Houſe 
of Commons, in their peculiar Department, to Give 
and Grant Property, belonging neither to Them- 
ſelves, nor their Conſtituents, that They directly 
applied to the Colonies to tax Themſelves, in 
Virtue of the Authority and Privilege conferred 
by their Charters, and promiſed to recommend it 
to the Britiſh Parliament to grant them a proper 
Compenſation for the Expence They ſhould incur 
in providing for the general Service. They made 
good their Promiſe z and, if all the Money raiſed 
in the Colonies, by Acts of Aſſembly, in pur- 
ſuance of the Requiſitions of the Britiſb Miniſters, 
hath not been repaid by Parliament, a very con- 
ſiderable Part of it hath, | 


Could They, who made the Requiſitions I have 
mentioned, or the Aſſemblies that complied with 
them, intend, or imagine the Faith of the Engliſh 
Government was to be preſerved by a Retribution, 
at one Time, of the Money diſburſed at the In- 
Rance, and upon the Credit of the Briti/h Miniſtry, 
enforced and ſupported by Royal Aſſurances, and 
by taking it back again at another Time? Is this 
Method of keeping the Faith of Government to 
be ranked among the © Improvements which have 
been made beyond the Idea of former Admi- 
** niſtrations, conducted by.. Miniſters ignorant 
* of the Importance of the Colonies, or who 
* 1mpotently neglected their Concerns, or were 
* diverted by mean Purſuits, from attending to 
Them?“ Is it abſolutely certain, that there 
never can, at any future Period, ariſe a Criſis, in 


D 2 which 
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which the Exertion of the Colonies may be neceſ- 
ſary, or, if there ſhould, that it will bring with it 
an Oblivion of all former Indirection? But 
this is a Subject fitter for ſilent Meditation, a 
public Diſcuſſion. 1 


There was a Time when Meaſures of Preven- 
tion might, have been taken by the Colomes.— 
There may be a Time when Redreſs may be ob- 
tained— Till then, Prudence, as well as Duty, 
require r 


It is preſumed that it was a notable Service 
done by New England, when the Militia of that 
Colony reduced Cape Breton, ſince it enabled the 
Britiſh Miniſters to make a Peace leſs diſadvanta- 
geous and inglorious than They otherwiſe muſt 
have been conſtrained to ſubmit to, in the humble 
State to which they were then reduced. That the 
general Exertion of the Colomes in North America, 
during the laſt War, not only facilitated, but was 
indiſpenſably requiſite to the Succeſs. of thoſe 
Operations by which ſo many glorious Conqueſts 
were atchieved, and that thoſe: Conqueſts have 
put it in the Power of the preſent illuſtrious. Mi- 
niſters to make a Peace upon Terms of ſo much 
Glory and Advantage, as to afford an inexhauſtible 
Subject during their Adminiſtration, and the 
Triumph of Foryiſm, at leaſt, for their 1 ingenious 
Panegyriſts to celebrate. | 


An American, without juſtiy incurring the Im- 
putation of Ingratitude, may doubt whether 
lome other Motive, beſides pure Generoſity, did 
not prompt the Britiſh Nation to engage in the 
Betence of the Colonies. — He may be induced to 
think that the Meaſures taken for the Protection 


ot the Plantations, were not only connected with 
| the 
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the Intereſts, but even neceſſary to the Defence of 
Great Britain herſelf, becauſe he may have Reaſon 
to imagine that Great Britain could not long ſub- 
ſiſt as an independent Kingdom after, the Loſs of 
her Colonies —He may, without Arrogance, be 
inclined to claim ſome Merit from the Exertion 
of the Colonies, ſince it enabled Great Britain 
ultimately to defend herſelf; I mean that Kind of 
Merit which ariſes from Benefits done to others, 
by the Operation of Meaſures taken for our own 
Sakes —a Merit moſt illuſtriouſly diſplayed in the 
Generoſity of Great Britain, when, with their 
Co- operation, ſhe protected the Colonies to pre- 


ſerve ber ſelf. | 


When an Houſe is in Flames, and the next 
Neighbour is extremely active, and exerts his En- 
deavours to extinguiſh the Fire, which, if not 
conquered, would catch, and conſume his . m © 
Dwelling, I do not ſay, that if the Owner of the \ 
Hyquſe which had been in Flames, ſhould, after the 
Fire was ſubdued, complaiſantly thank his Neigh- 
bour generally for his, Services, he would be ab- 
ſurdly ceremonious ; bur, if the Aſſiſtant ſhould 
afterwards boaſt of his great Generoſity, and claim 
a Right to the Furniture of the Houſe which he 
had aſſiſted in Saving, upon the Merit of his Zeal 
and Activity, he would deſerve to be put in Mind 
of the Motive of his Service. 

If the Advantages gained by the late moſt glo- 
rious and ſucceſsful ' War have been ſecured by an 
adequate Peace If the Succeſſes that attended the 
military Operations of the Britih Arms, were the 
Effect of the conjunct Efforts of the Britiſb Na- 
tion and her Colonies, rouſed by the Spirit, excited 
by the Virtue, animated by the Vigour, and con- 
ducted by the Wiſdom of the ableſt Miniſter that 


ever 
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ever ſerved his Country, has there been no Com- 
penſation received for the Charges of the War? 
Are the Colonies entitled to no Credit for it ? 


When the Deſign is to oppreſs the Colonies 


with Taxes, or calumniate the late patriotic Mi- 
niſter, the Expences of the War, and the Enormity 
of the national! Debt are proclaimed: When the 
preſent all accompliſhed Adminiftration is to be 
celebrated, then 1s the immenſe Value of the new 
Acquiſitions diſplayed: in the brighteſt Colours, 
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Acquiſitions vaſt in Extent, richly productive 


<« of the valuable Commodities belonging to their 
« ſeveral Climates. The Poſſeſſion of. thoſe in 
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North America, enſures the Safety of the other 
Golonies there, inſomuch that our only dange- 
rous Neighbours, the French, do not think the 
Pittance left worth retaining, having, by the 
Ceflion of Lonifana to the Spaniards, avowedly 


given up for ever thoſe great Objects, for which 


alone They began the War.—The ceded Iſlands 


ate almoit of equal Advantage, for protecting 
our own, and annoying the Settlements of the 


French and Spaniards, if They ſhould be again 


our Enemies. -Part of Noba Scotia, fince the 
Removal of the neutral French, hath been al- 


ready ſettled by 10,000 Inhabitants, within the 
Compaſs of Six or Seven Years, a Province 
lately confidered as no more than a proper Si- 
tuation for a Fortreſs, whoſe Garriſon it could 
hot ſubſiſt: Even Cape Breton, that barren Ap- 
pendage to the Province of Nova Scotia, is 
known now to contain Treaſures ſo worthy of 
Attention, as to be reſerved to the Crown; 
The Mines there are not Veins; they are + 
Mountains of Coal; vaſt Clifts of nothing elle, 
ſtand open, and acceſſible ; no Boring neceſſary 
to find it; no Pit neceſlary to come at itz, no 


Fire- 


(23) 

*& Fire-Engines requiſite for carrying on the 
« Works. This Ifland, and all the neighbouring 
« Shores in the Gulph of St. Laurence, have an- 
« gther Fund of Wealth in their Fiſheries. Ca- 
&< nada is already a very flouriſhing Colony, inha- 
te bited by 90,000 People, and their Demand on 
« Great Britain for a Supply of Manufactures, 
« muſt be immediately conſiderable. The Peltry - 
« will be another great Branch of Commerce, 
* Weſt-Florida is ſurprizingly fertile, and luxuriantly 
productive in its natural State, of every Thing, 
« and not only promiſing, but actually producing 
“ Wines and Silk, and Indigo, Sc. Sc.“ 


Is no Part of this Deſcription the Ebullition of an 
exuberant Fancy, and ſhall we not caſt one Glance 
of Retroſpection towards the Man, who, when his 
Country was deſpiſed, and inſulted, and ſunk into 
the moſt abject Condition of Deſpondence, by in- 
ſpiring her Sons with that invincible Vigour of Pa- 
triotiſm, with which himſelf was animated, not 
only diſpelled her Fears, ſecured her Safety, and 
retrieved her Honour, but humbled her Enemies, 
and tore from them the Refources of their Strength, 
and the Supports of their Infolence ? 


Are the Acquiſitions of the War retained by the 
Peace, fo ineſtimably valuable, and ought not the 
Colonies to have fome Conſideration that were in- 
ſtrumental in the Succeſſes whence thoſe Acquiſi- 
tions flowed, and ſtrained every Nerve in the ge- 
neral Service, to that Degree of Exertion, that 
without it, all the Power of Great Britain, all the 
amazing Abilities of her Miniſter, and all the 
Diſcipline, and unparalleled Bravery of her national 
Troops and Seamen, could not have availed beyond 
mere Defence, it happily ſo far? If the War was 
expenſive beyond all former Example, ſo were the 
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Succeſſes of it beneficial. If the Expences attending 
the military Operations in America, are juſtly to 
be charged to the ſole Defence of the Colonies, 
and no Part of it to the Security of Great Britain, 
or to the Views of extending her Dominions by 
Conqueſt, if all the Succeſſes of the War have 
been atchieved by the national Arms of Great- 
Britain ALONE, without any Aſſiſtance, or Co-ope- 
ration of the Plantations, {till ought not the Claim 
againſt the/ Colonies in Equity, to be mitigated 
upon Reflection on the Advantages derived from 
Them, and of their Contribution to the national 
Revenue for a long Courle of Years, during which, 
their Protection put the Britih Nation to very 
little, if any Nrtienet, Expence ? 


If morcover,; Great Britain hath-an equitable 
Claim to the Contribution of the Colonies, jt 
ought to be proportioned to their Circumſtances, 
and They might, ſurely, be indulged with diſ- 
charging it in the moſt eaſy, and ſatisfactory Man- 
ner to Themſelves. If Ways and Means conve- 
nient, and conciliating wovld produce their Con- 
tribution, as well as oppreſſive and diſguſting Ex- 
actions, it is neither conſiſtent with Humanity nor 
Policy, to purſue the latter—A Power may even 
exiſt without an actual Exerciſe of it, and it indi- 
cCates as little good Senſe as good Nature to exer- 
ciſe it, only that the Subjects of it may feel the 
Rod that Rules Them. Moderation may be ob- 
ſerved, and Equity maintained, at the ſame Time 
that Superiority 1s aſſerted, and Authority vindi- 
cared, whatever the Apprehenſions of Puſillani- 
mity, or the Inſolence of Uſurpation may ſuggeſt. 


What is the annual Sum expected from the Co- 
lonies- what Proportion from each how far do 
their Abilities extend? Theſe Matters have been 

without 


without doubt, preciſely aſcertained, or eaſily ma 
be, at a Time © when the real, the ſob{tantial, 
« the commercial Intereſts of Great-Britain, are 
e preferred to every other Conſideration, and it is 
&« ſo well known, that the Trade whence it's 
« greateſt Wealth is derived, and upon which it's 
« maritime Power is principally founded, depends 
« upon a wile and proper Ule of the Colonies,” 
which implies, at leaſt, ſach an Underſtanding of 
their Circumſtances, as muſt render it extremely 
eaſy, to form a reaſonable Eſtimate of their com- 
arative Wealth and the Extent of their Abilities. 
The Proportion of each Colony, being ſo eafily 
aſcertainable at this Period of uncommon Know- 
lege of their Aﬀairs, why has the Courſe ob- 
ſerved by former Miniſters, when Supplies have 
been expected from America, been neglected by the 
= preſent ? Why was there not the uſual Requiſition 
communicated to the Provincial Aſſemblies, in- 
ſtead of exacting an uncertain and unequal Sum 
from each Colony, by a Law abruptly paſſed with- 
out any previous Defaalr of thoſe who are-affefted 
by it ?—[ ſhall not call it a Law repugnant to their 
Genius, cancelling their Charters, infringing the 
moſt valuable Rights and Privileges of Briliſb Sub- 
jects, derogatory from the Faith and Honour of 
| Government, unjuſt and cruel in it's Principles, 
rigorous and oppreſſive in the cine? gre for 
it's Execution, and as pernicious-M it's Conſe- 
quences to the Mother Country, as injurious to the 
Colonies in it's immediate Operation, bur I may 
call it a rigorous and ſevere Law. It is in vain to 
attempt a Palliation of this uſeleſs Severity, (uſe- 
leſs I mean to the Purpoſe of raiſing a Revenue) 
by fallaciouſly. pretending that, as all the Colonies 
were to be taxed, and, the Authority of each is 
limited, the Interpoſition of the Parliament be- 
came neceſſary ; ſince nothing can be leſs diſput- 
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able, than that each Colony hath a competent Au- 


thority to raiſe it's Proportion, and conſequently 
nothing is more evident, than that all the Colonies 
might raiſe, the whole.“ The Aſſertion that the 
Colonies would have paid no Regard to any Re- 
quiſitions, is raſh and unauthorized, and had the 
Event actually happened, the Trouble and Loſs of 
Time to the Lang 42 in making the Experiment, 
would not have /been conſiderable or detrimental 
to the Nation, and afzer it's Failure, an Act of 
Parliament might ſtill have been made to compel 
the Contribution, if the Power which hath been 
exerciſed is defenſible upon the Principles of the 
HÞritiſh Conſtitution. 


A Meaſure ſo extreme, could hardly be at once 


purſued, becauſe the Miniſters did not know what 


to demand, who have made ſo many Regulations 
in regard to the Colonies, © founded upon Know- 
* ledge, formed with Judgment, and executed 
„with Vigour.” Had the Requiſitions been com- 
municated, I make no doubt but They would have 


* It is aſſerted in the Pamphlet entitled, The Claim of the Co- 
Dries, Fe. that Maryland availing herſelf of the Protection of 
Virginia and Peurhylvania, contributed nothing to the common 
Defence. This Writer from a View of ſome Map of North 
America imagined, it ſhould ſeem, that Virginia and Pennſylvania 
were ſettled ſo as to encompaſs Mar land; but the Truth is, that 
the Frontiers of Maryland were as much expoſed, as thoſe of the 
next Colonies, and the Fact is moreover falſe, for I have been 
well informed that 1a»y/and contributed near go, od. and in- 
curred beſides a confiderable Expence, which is now a Debt 
upon the public Journal of that Colony, by putting her Militia 
into actual Service; and that an unhappy Diſpute attended with a 


very heavy provincial Charge, on ſome Topick of Privilege, was the 


real Cauſe, why the Grants of Man land were not more liberal. 
After all, there have been Inſtances, I ſpeak not of more modern 
Times, in which the Parſimony of the Parliament hath been com- 

nd the Notion of Privilege carried to a great Length 
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- by he Houſe of Commons; but theſe have not been thought 
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been entertained with Reſpe&, and productive of 
all the Effects that could reaſonably have been ex- 
pected from Them. A petty American Aſſembly 
would not, in Anſwer to ſuch Requilitions, have 
impertinently recommended the Reduction of ex- 
orbitant - Salaries, the Abatement of extravagant, 
and the Abolition of illegal Perquiſites, the Ex- 
tinction of uſeleſs Places, or the diſbanding ef un- 
deſerving or ill deſerving Penſioners, as a more 
proper and beneficial Method of relieving the 
public Burthens, than a new and heavy Impoſition 
upon uſeful and induſtrious Subjects. 


* 


. Have oreat Things been promiſed for the Eaſe 
of the People of England, and hath a Meaſure 
been fallen upon, that, by putting the, Accom- 
pliſhment of them at a Diſtance, and keeping Ex- 
pectation alive, it may contribute to the Prolong- 
ation of a Power, which, in the Interim, will find 


ſufficient Opportunities to-gratify the Views of 


Miniſterial Avarice or Ambition? 


If a Sum had been liquidated, and a preciſe 
Demand made, it might perhaps have been ſhewn, 
if proportioned do the Circumſtances of the Colo- 
nies, to be of no xeal Conſequence to the Nation; 
and, if above theit᷑ Circumſtances, that it would, 
with the Oppreſſion ofhe Plantations, prove rui- 
nous to the Britiſh Manufactures; but, whilſt Mat- 
ters are thus vague, and indeterminate, any Attempt 
to ſhew that the Stamp Duties will be inadequate ro 
the promiſed Relief, diſtreſs the Colonies, and con- 
ſequently beggar the Britiſh Manufacturers, may be 
obviated by ſaying, that * the Act is in the Na- 


ture of an Experiment: if inadequate, other 


Methods may be ſuperaddẽd; if i inconvenient, 
it may be repealed, as ſoon as diſcovered ;? and 
4 wi Hints 
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Hints may be thrown out at the ſame Time, to 


"cheriſh the Hopes of the Nation, that there are the 


beſt Grounds to expect * the Meaſure will be pro- 
ductive of all that can be deſired or wiſhed, 


The frugal Republicans of North- America (if 
the Britiſb Inhabitants there are to be diſtinguiſhed 
by a Nick-Name, becauſe it implies that They are 
Enemies to the Government of England, and ought 
therefore to be regarded with a jealous Eye) may 
be allowed, without derogating from the vaſt and 
prodigious Knowledge of a Miniſter, to be ac- 
quainted with their own internal Circumſtances 
better than a Stranger, who muſt depend upon In- 
formation; and that too, moſt frequently, of Men 
not the moſt eminent for their Candour, diſtinguiſhed 
by their Sagacity, or reſpectable for their Integrity. 
Had Requiſitions been made, and the Sum demanded 
been equitable, and proportioned to their Circum- 
ſtances, They could have fallen upon Ways and 
Means leſs oppreſſive than the Stamp Duties. Fhey 
have frequently taxed Themſelves: They have 
tried various Methods of Taxation: They know, 


by Experience, the eaſieſt and leaſt expenſive, — 


The Meaning or Conſtruction of their Levy- Acts 
is ſettled : They can be carried into Execution, 
not only at a ſmall Expence, without exhauſting a 
conſiderable Part of their Produce by the Multi- 
plication of Officers, and their Support ; but with- 


It is aſſerted by the Author of The Claim of the Colonies, 
Sc. that the Merchants trading to the ſeveral Colonies gave- in 
an Eſtimate of the Debt due to Them from the Colonies, amount- 
ing to 4,000,0c0/. It would have been a real public Service if 
he had pointed out how. this Debt is to be paid under the Op- 
preſſion of new and heavy Impoſitions, or what will be the pro- 


4,000,000 J. a Stagnation of Commerce, and want of Employ- 
ment to the Britiſb Manuſacturers. | | 


out 
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out heavy Pains and grievous Penalties, without 


Oppreſſion of the innocent, giving Countenance to 


Vexation, and Encouragement to profligate In- 
formers, without the Eſtabliſnment of arbitrary 
and diſtant Courts of * Admiralty. 


The national Debt is heavy, and it is,a popular 
Scheme to draw from the Colonies a Contribution 
towards the Relief of the Mother-Country.— The 
Manner of effecting it is not carefully attended to, 
or nicely regarded by thoſe who expect to receive 
the Benefit. The End is ſo ardently deſired, that, 
whether the Means might not be more moderate, 
is not ſcrupulouſly examined by Men, who think 
Themſelves in no Danger of Injury or Oppreſſion 
from. their Sevethy It is affirmed to thoſe-who 
cannot detect the Fallacy of the Aſſertion, that 
Millions have been expended ſolely in the Defence 
of America, They believe it, and thence are cafily 
perſuaded that the Claim -of a Contribution from 
the Colonies is juſt and equitable, and that any 
Meaſure nece to ſecure it, is right and. laud- 
able. —It is repreſented, that unleſs the Colonies 


are ſtripped of the Trial by Jury, and Courts of 


Admiralty are eſtabliſhed, in which Judges from 
England, Strangers, without Connection or Inte- 
reſt in America, removeable at Pleaſure, and ſup- 

orted by liberal Salaries, are to preſide ; unleſs 
— are encouraged and favoured, and the 
accuſed moſt rigorouſly dealt by, that the Tax will 
be eluded—and theſe Severities are excuſed on 
Account of their ſuppoſed Neceſſity. The Colo- 
nies are deſcribed to be a numerous, flouriſhing, 


* It was formerly held to be a grievous Oppreſſion, that, in- 
ſtead of having Juſtice at Home, the Exg/i/6 Subject was drawn 
to Rome by Areals; but an American is to be drawn from 
Home, in the IRST INSTANCE, as well as by Appeals. 


Ty | and 
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and opulent People :—lIt is alledged that They 
contribute to the national Expence, by Taxes there, 
only the pitiful Sum of 1900 J. per Year, for the 
Collection of which, an Eſtabliſhment of Officers, 
attended with the Expence of 76001. per Annum, 
is neceſſary. Upon theſe Premiſſes, the Uneaſineſs 
of the Colonies, at being forced to bring more 
into the common Stock, appears to be unreaſon- 
able, if not rebellious; and They ſeem rather to 
deſerve Reprehenſion and Correction, than Favour 
and Indulgence, 


The Succeſſes of the War were obtained as well 
by the vigorous Efforts of the Colonies, as by the 
Exertion of Great-Britain. —The Faith of Great- 
Britain hath been engaged in the moſt ſolemn 
Manner, to re-pay the Colonies the Monies levied by 
internal Taxations for the Support of the War.— 
Is it conſiſtent with that Faith to tax Them to- 
wards ſinking the Debt in Part incurred by that 
Re- payment? The immenſe Acceſſion of Terri- 
tory, and Value of the Acquiſitions obtained by. 
the Peace, is the Conſequence of the: Succeſſes of 
the War— The Charge of the War is leſſened by the 
Advanrages reſulting from the Peace The Colo- 
nies, for a long Courſe of Time have largely con- 
tributed to the public Revenue, and put Great- 
Britain to little or no Expence for their Protec 
tion. If it were equitable to draw from Them a 
further Contribution, it does not therefore follow, 
that it is proper to force it from Them, by the harſh 
and rigorous Methods eſtabliſhed by the Stamp-Act; 
an Act unequal and diſproportioned to their Cir- 
cumſtances whom it affects; exempting Opulence, 
cruſhing Indigence; and tearing from a numerous, 
loyal, and uſeful People, the Privileges They had, 
in their Opinion, earned and merited, and juſtly 
| held 
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held moſt dear. If They are really in Debt, the 
Payment of it hath not been refuſed, it hath not 
been demanded.—If one Subject, grown giddy 
with ſudden Elevation, ſhould, at any future Pe- 
riod, raſhly declare, tha the Colonies ſhould be 
taxed, at all Events, ig the moſt rigorous Man- 
ner; and that Millions” of induſtrious and uſeful 
Subjects ſhould be grigvouſly oppreſſed, rather than 
himſelf depart from his Character of Pertinacity 
and Wilfulneſs, check the Impulſe of a tyrannical 
Diſpoſition, or forego the Gratification of his 
Vanity, in a wanton Diſplay of Power, Submiſſion 
would be an admirable Virtue indeed, if not the 
Effect of Impotence. 


That the Contribution ariſing from the Stamp 
Duties is diſproportioned to their Circumſtances 
from whom it is exacted, is manifeſt; for They 
will produce in each Colony, a greater, or leſs 
Sum not in Proportion to its Wealth, but to the 
Multiplicity or Juridical Forms, the Quantity of 
vacant Land, the Frequency of transferring landed 
Property, the Extent of Paper Negotiations, the 
Scarcity of Money, and the Number of Debtors. 
A larger Sum will be exacted from a Tobacco- 
Colony than from Jamaica; and it will not only be 
higher in one of the pooreſt Colonies, and the leaſt 
able to bear it, than in the richeſt; but the prin- 
cipal part of the Revenue will be drawn from 
the pooreſt Individuals in the pooreſt Colonies, 
from Mortgagors, Obligors, and Defendants. If 
this be true,. does the Act deſerve the Encomium 
of being 4 Mode of Taxation the eaſieſt, and the 
moſt equal, a Duty upon Property ſpread lightly over 
a great Variety of Subjects, and heavy upon none? 


The 
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The Commons of Great Britain, moreover; : in 
their Capacity of Repreſentative, not only Give and 
Grant the Property of the Colonies; but, in my 
Conſtruction of the Stamp-Act, (however every 
Reader may examine and, judge for himſelf) Give 
and Grant alſo to certain Officers of the Crown, 
a Power to tax Them higher till ; for theſe Offi- 
_ ., cers will not, I preſume, be called virtual Repre- 

ſentatives too; and what they ſhall think fit to 
levy, by an ingenious Extent of the Fiction, will 
not be conſidered as levied with the Conſent of the 
Colonies— The Inſtances, I believe, are rare, in 
which the Repreſentatives of the People of Eng- 
land have del-gated to Officers of the Crown, the 
Power of taxing their Conſtituents, nor hath any 
Diſtinction yet been advanced to prove, that in 
their Capacity of virtual Repreſentatives of the Co- 
lonies, the Houſe of Commons not having the 
ſame Confidence repoſed in Them, ought to pro- 
ceed upon peculiar Rules. There was a Statute of 
Henry VIII, by which, I think, the King's Pro- 
clamations, with the Conſent of the Privy Coun- 
cil, were to operate as Laws; and another Statute 
of Richard II, that the Power of the Two Houſes 
' ſhould be veſted in Twelve Lords; but theſe Acts 
bear no Reſemblance to the Stamp-Act, 


The Stamping Inſtruments are to be retained in 
England. Vellum, Parchment, and Paper, are to 
0 be ſent to America, ready ſtamped. The firſt 
wall Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, or the Commil- 

g ſioners, or any Three or more of Them, are, by 

the Act, impowered to ſet any Price upon the Vel- 

lum, Parchment and Paper, and the Payment of 

that Price is ſecured and enforced by the ſame Pains 
and Penalties that the Stamp-Dunes are, 


. 
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If che Subſtitution of an arbitrary civil Law 
Court, in the Place of the legal Judicatories, and 
that deſerved Favourite, the Common-Law-Trial 
by Jury, would not juſtify the Aſſertion, that the 
Stamp-Act hath-ſtripped the Colonies of the 
Guards and Securities provided by the Conſtitu- 
tion againſt Oppreſſion in the Execution of Laws, 
I would much leſs preſume to ſay, the veſting in 
the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury a Power to tax 
the Cqlonies, will amply juſtify the Aﬀertion, that 
the Stamp- Act hath not left Them even the Sha- 
dow of 8 Privilege.—It. is indeed ſomething diffi- 
cult to imagine how the Order of Democracy, 
which is as much a Part of the Conſtitution as 
Monarchy or Ariſtocracy, can exiſt when the 
Pepple are excluded from a Share in the executing, 
and a Share in the making of Laws; but that 1s 
not the preſent Caſe; and, though I may not be 
able to anſwer a ſpeciqus Objection, formed upon 
general Principles, I am not obliged to adopt it, 
tll I am convinced of its Solidity, | 


-A little Examination will find how unfair and 
deceptive the Repreſentation is, that the Colonies 
in North America, Two Milliens of Britiſb Sub- 
« jects, an opulent, thriving and commercial 
People, contribute to the national Expence, no 
* more than 7 or 800 J. per Annum by Taxes raiſed 
there; for though ir. ſhould be acknowledged 
(which I neither admit nor deny, becauſe I do not 
know, nor have an Opportunity of coming at the 
Fact) that the Impoſitions upon the Inhabitants 
of the Colonies do not raiſe there, a greater Sum 
than hath been ſtated, it doth not follow that 
the Inhabitants of the Colonies are indulged at 
* the Expence of Great Britain, and that the 
* needicſt Britiſh * who out of his ſcanty 


Pit- 
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« Pittance hardly earned, pays the high Duties 
« of Cuſtoms and Exciſe in the Price of his Con- 
e ſumptions, has Reaſon to complain,” if immenſe 
Sums are raiſed upon the Inhabitants of the Co- 
lonies elſewhere, © | 


By ſuch Artifices and Sophiſtry, is Ignorance 
miſled, Credulity deceived, and Prejudices ex- 
cited. Thus Opprefſion gains the Credit of 
Equity, Cruelty paſſes for Moderation, and Ty- 
ranny for Juſtice ; and the Man who deſerves 
Reproach, is celebrated by Adulation, and ap- 
plauded by Deluſion for his Wiſdom and patriotic 
Virtues. . N . Fl 12 


The Truth is, that a vaſt Revenue ariſes to the 
Britiſb Nation from Taxes paid by the Colonies in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and even the moſt ignorant Britiſh 
Cottager, not impoſed' upon by infamous Miſre- 
preſentation, muſt perceive, that it is of no Con- 
ſequence to his Eaſe and Relief, hethey the Du- 
ties raiſed upon America are paid there, and thence 
afterwards remitted to Great Britain, or paid at 
firſt upon the produce of the Colonies in Great 
Britains. | jo. 0 5 | 


In the Article of Tobacco, for Inſtance, the 
Planter pays a Tax upon that Produce of his Land 
and Labour conſumed in Great Britain, more than 
Six Times the clear Sum received by Him for it, 
beſides the Expences of Freight, Commiſſion and 
other Charges, and double Freight, Coinmiſſion 
and Charges upon the Tobacco re-exported, by 
which the Britih Merchants, Mariners and other 
Britiſh Subjects, are ſupported—a' Tax, at leaſt, 
equal to what is paid by any Farmer of Great 
Britain, poſſeſſed of the ſame Degree of Proper- 
mos ans her 
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ty and moreover the Planter muſt contribute ta 


e Support of the expenſive internal Government 
of the Colony, in which He * reſides, 


Is it objected, that the Duties charged upon 
Tobacco, fall ultimately upon the Conſumers of 
this Commodity in the conſequential Price ſet 
upon it? Be it fo, and let the Principle be eſta- 
bliſhed that all Taxes upon a Commodity, are paid 
by the Conſumers of it, and the Conſequence of 
ys FIocuye be fairly drawn, and equally ap- 
„ 


The. Britiſh Conſumers, therefore, ultimately 
pay the high Duties laid upon Tobacco, in Pro- 
0 to the Quantity of that Commodity which 
They conſume — The Colonies therefore, in Pro- 
portion to their Conſumption of Britih Manufac- 
tures, pay alſo the high Duties of Cuſtoms and 
Exciſe, with which the Manufactures are charged, 
in _the- conſequential Price ſet upon their Con- 
ſumptions—In their Paſſage moreover, from the 
. Manufacturers to the American Importers, 
the Commodities go through a great many Hands, 
by which their Coſts are enhanced; the Factors, 
the Carriers, the Shop-keepers, the Merchants, 
the Brokers, the Porters, the Watermen, the Ma- 
riners, and others, have their reſpective Profits, 
from which They derive their Subſiſtence, and the 
Support of their Families, and are enabled to pay 
the high Duties of Cuſtoms and Exciſe, in the 
Price of their“ Conſumptions. 


The Policy of the late Regulations of the Co- 
lonies is of the ſame Character with their Juſtice 


\ - Wee the Appendix. | 
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and Lenity, The Produce” of their Lands, the” 
Earnings of their Induſtry, and the Gains of their 
Commerce centre in Great Britain; ſupport the 
Artificers, the Manufactories, and Navigation of 
rhe Nation, and with Them the Brin L ad- 
holders too. e ee, r 


Great Britein had ALL, before, and therefore 


can have no more from the Colonies; but the 


Miniſter, in the purſuit of a“ well-digefſted, con- 
« ſiſtent, wiſe and ſalutary Plan of Colonization 
and Government, a Plan founded upon the 
Principles of Policy, Commerce and Finance,” 
chuſes to demoliſh at one Blow, all their fivi- 
leges as they have underſtood Them, that he ma 
raiſe in America, a Part of what was before paid 


Great Britain, But if the Execution of it, Autan | 


of improving the Advantages already poffefſed, 


confirming the Bleſſings already enjoyed, and pty- , 


moting the public Welfare, ſhould happen to dt 
ſtreſs the Trade, reduce the Navigation, ig DV! ; 
riſh the Manufacturers, and 'dirniniſh the Value 
of the Lands in Great Britain; ſhould it drive the 


Britiſh Mechanics and Manufacturers to America, 


by depriving Them of their beſt Cuſtomers ar 
Home, and force the Colonies upon Manufactures 
they are diſabled from purchafing, other Topics 
of Eulogy muſt be diſcovered by his ingenions 
Encomiafts, than his Wiſdom or his political At- 
chievements. Upon ſuch an Event, an American 
will have very little Reafon to exclai n 


227 
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O! me infelicemw, qui nunc demum intelligo _ 
Ut illa mihi profuerint que deſpentram 
Et illa, que laudirum, quantum Lutills babuerint ! 


The 
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"The Right er Exettprion from/all Taxes with." 

Colonies claim as Britiſb Sub. 
jects. They detive this Right from the common 
Law, . oy their 'C | | have declared and 


out their Cinſthr, the Co 


. - 


of chis Right, Whether by Prerogative or by any 
other Power, they are at the ſame Time derived 
of &very Privilege diſtinguiſhing Free- Men from 
Slaves. Ga C4444 N 2 | ; 


On thk other Hand, They acknowledge Them- 
ſelves to be ſubordinate ro the Mother Country, 
and that the Authority veſted in the ſupreme 
Council of the Nation, may be juſtly exerciſed to 
ſupport and preſerve that Subordination. | 


Great and juſt Encomiums have been beſtowed 
upon the Conſtitution of England, and their Re- 
Fd is deſervedly the Favourite of the In- 

abitants in Britain. But it is not becauſe the 
ſupreme Council is called Parliament, that They 
boaſt of their Conſtitution of Government; for 
there is no particular magical Influence from the 
Combination of the Letters which form the Word; 
it is becauſe They have a Share in that Council, 


that They appoint the . who conſtiture * 


one Branch of it, whoſe Duty and Intereſt it is to 
- conſult their Benefit, and to aſſert their Rights, 
and who are veſted with an Authority, to prevent 
any Meaſures taking Effect dangerous to their Li- 
berties, or injurious to their Properties. 


But the Tnhabitants in the Colonies have no 
Share in this great Council. None of the Mem- 
bers of it are, or can be of their Appointment, 
or in any Refpett dependant upon Them. There 
is no immediate Connection; on the * 

f there 


wh | 


confirmed, and They conceive that when ſtripped 


/ 
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there may be an Oppoſition of Intereſt; how 
puerile then is the Declamation, what will be- 
d come of. the Colonies Birthright, and the glo- 
e rious Securities which their. Forefathers handed 
« down to Them, if the Authority of the Britiſh 
« Parliament to impoſe T axes. upon, Them ſhould 
e be given up? To deny the Authority of the 
« Britiſh Legiſlature, is to ſurrender all Claim to 
& a Share in its Councils, and if this were the 
« Tenor of their Charters, a Grant more inſidi- 
< ous or replete with Miſchief, could not be 
<« imagined,-a Forfeiture of their Rights would 
* be couched under the Appearance of Privi- 
& lege, Sc.“ * TA 


We claim an Exemption from all Parliament 
Impoſitions, that We may enjoy thoſe Securities 
of our Rights and Properties, which We are en- 
ritled to by the Conſtitution. For thoſe Securities 

are derived to the Subject from the Principle that 
Be is not to be taxed without his own Conſent, and an 
Tnhabitant in America can give his Conſent in no 
other Manner than in Aſſembly. It is in the 
Councils that exiſt there, and there oxly, that he 
hath a Share, and whilſt He enjoys it, his Rights 
and Privileges are as well ſecured as any Elector's 
in England, who hath a Share in the national 
Councils there; for the Words Parliament and 
Aſſembly are, in this Reſpect, only different Terms 
to expreſs the ſame Thing. 2 


But it is argued, that “ if the Common Law 

of England is to be brought, as juſtifying 4 
Claim of Exemption in any Subject of Great 

« Britain from a Parliamentary Tax, it will plead 

_ « againſt a Tax impoſed by a provincial Aſſem- 

— * bly; for as all the Colony Aſſemblies 7 
EY 10 elt 
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their Authority from the meer Grant of the 
« Crown only, it might be urged that any Tax 
4 impoſed by Them, is impoſed by Authority of 
the Prerogative of the Crown, and not by full 
« Conſent of Parliament. That if this Right in 
* the Crown is acknowledged to exempt the Sub- 
« ject from the Juriſdiction of Parliament in the 
« Caſe of Taxation, its Power to diſpenſe with 
* Acts of Parliament, or to (deprive the ſame 
Subject of the Benefit of the common Law, 
& cannot be denied.“ Kt" | 


One would be inclined to ſuſpect that it is ſup- 
poſed, ſomething elſe than Reaſon” may on this 
Occaſion conduce' to Perſuaſion. © 


The Engliſh Subjects, who left their native 
Country to ſettle in the Wilderneſs of America, 
had the Privileges of other Engliſhmen.) They 
knew their Value, and were deſirous of having 
Them perpetuated to their Poſterity. They were 
ee that, as their Conſent whilſt They ſhould 

l 


reſide in America, could neither be aſked nor re- 
gularly given in the national Legiſlature, and that 
if They were to be bound by Laws without Re- 
ſtriction, affecting the Property they ſhould earn 
by the utmoſt Hazard and Fatigue, They would 
loſe every other Privilege which they had enjoyed 
in their native Country, and become meer Tenants 
at Will dependant upon the Moderation of their 
Lords and Maſters, without any other Security 
That as their Settlement was to be made under 
the Protection of the Enxgliſo Government, They 
knew, that in Conſequence of their Relation to 
the Mother- Country, They and their Poſterity 
would he ſubordinate to the ſupreme national 
«bs Council, 
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Council, and expected that Obedience and Bro 
roction would be Bain as retipraeal 1 


Conũdering Themſelves, and heing confideted> 
in this Light, They entered into a Compact with 
the Crown, the Bafis of which was, That ibeir 
Privileges as Engliſn. Subjets, ſhould: be eſfedtually 
ſecured to Themſelves, and tranſinitied o their Paſte 
rity. And as for this Purpoſe; preciſe Declarations 
and Proviſions formed upon the Principles, and 
according to the Spirit of the Eng/ih Conſtitution 
were neceſſary; CHARTERS were accordingly 
A d and conferred by the Crown, and accepted 

the Settlers, by which all the Doubts and In- 
— which might bave ariſen from the 
Application of general rer to a new Sub- 
* were prevented. 


By theſe Charters, founded upon 8 mani 
able Rights of the Subject, and upog the moſt 
facred Compact, the Colonie claim a Right af 
Exemption from Taxes uot impoſed with their Cans | 
fent.—They claim it upon the Principles of the 
Conſtitution, as once Engliſh, and now Britifh Sub- 
jects, upon Principles on which their Compact 
with the Crown Was originally founded. inn 


The Or rigin of other Governments i is covered by 
the Veil of Antiquity, and is differently traced by 
the Fancies of different: Men ; but, of. the Colo 


nies, the Evidence of it is as Py and n 
aal es of gay other Fact, 2 


By theſe declaratory Chargess 5 1 of 
the Colonirs claim an Exemption from all Taxes 
not OS: by their own Conſent, and. to _ 

m 


„ 


from their Objection to a Taxation, to which their 
Conſent is not, nor can be given, that They are 

ſelting up à Right in the Crown to diſpenſe with Acts 
of Parliament, and to deprive the Britiſh Subjects in 
America of the Benefits of the common Law, is ſo ex- 
tremely abſurd, that I ſhould be at a Loſs to ac- 
count for the Appearance of fo ſtrange an Argu- 
ment, were I not apprized of the unworthy Arts 
employed by the Enemies of the Colonies to ex- 
cite ſtrong Prejudices againſt Them in the Minds 
of their Brethren at Home, and what groſs In- 
congruities prejudiced Men are wont to adopt. 


Though I am perſuaded that this Reaſoning hath 
already been ſufficiently refuted, and that no ſen- 
ſible and diſpaſſionate Man can perceive any Force 
in it, yet I cannot help remarking, that it is 
grounded upon a Principle, which, if it were poſ- 
ſible for the Examiner to eſtabliſh it, would en- 
title him to the Applauſe of the Inhabitants in 


Great Britain, as little as to the Thanks of the 


From what Source do the Peers of England de- 
rive their Dignity, and the Share They have in 
the Britiſh Legiſlature? Are there no Places in 
England that derive their, Power of chuling Mem- 
bers of Parliament from royal Charters? Will 

this Writer argue, the Crown may, by Pre- 
rogative, tax the Inhabitants of Great-Britain, 
becauſe the Peers of England, and ſome Repre- 
ſentatives of the People, exerciſe a legiſlative Au- 
thority under royal Patents and Charters? It 
muſt be admitted that all the Members of the 
Houſe of Commons are freely choſen by the Peo- 
ple, and are not afterwards ſubje& to any Influ- 
ence of the Crown or the Miniſtry : And are age 

G the 
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the Members of the lower Houſes of Aſſembly as 
freely choſen alſo by the People; and, in Fact, as 


independent as the Members of the Houſe of 
Commons ? If the Truth were confeſſed, the 


Objection would not be, that the Colonies are too 
dependent upon the Crown, or that their Claim of 
- Exemption from all Taxes not impoſed by their 


own Conſent, ts founded upon a Principle leading to 
Slavery. At one Time, the North Americans are 


called Republicans; at another, ihe Aſertors of 
Deſpotiſim. What a ſtrange Animal muſt a North 


American appear to be from theſe Repreſentations 
to the Generality of Exgliſb Readers, who have 


never had an Opportunity to admire, that He 


may be neither black, nor tawny, may, ſpeak the 


Engliſh Language, and, in other Reſpects, ſeem, 
for all the World, like one of Them ! 


„The common Law, the great Charter, the 


« Bill of Rights,” are fo far from “ declaring, 
* with one Voice, that the Inhabitants of the Co- 
& Jonies ſhall be taxed by no other Authority than 
ce that of the Britih Parliament, that They 


-prove the contrary ; for the Principle of the com- 
mon Law is, that no Part of their Property ſhall be 
drawn from Britiſh Subjects, without their Conſent, 
given by thoſe whom They depute to repreſent Them ; 


and this Principle is enforced by the Declaration 


of the GREAT CHARTER, and the Bill ff 


Rights; neither the one nor the other, introducing 


any new Privilege. In Great-Britain, the Conſent 


of the People is given by. the Houſe of Commons: 


and, as Money had been levied there for the Uſe 
of the Crown, by Pretence of  Prerogative, without 
' their Conſent, it was properly declared at the Re- 
volution, in Support of the Conſtitution, and in 
Vindication of the People's Rights ; that the levy- 


ing 


n 

ing of Money, by Pretence of Prerogative,. without 
Grant of Parliament, i. e. without their Conſent 
who are to pay it, is illegal, which Declaration 
was moſt ſuitable to the Occaſion, and effectually 


eſtabliſhes the very Principle contended for by the 
Colonies, | 


The Word Parliament, having been made uſe 
of, the Letter of the Declaration is adhered to, 
and the Conſequence drawn, that no Britiſh Sub- 
ject can be legally taxed, but by the Authority of 
the Britiſh Parliament, againſt the Spirit and Prin- 
ciple of the Declaration, which was aimed only 
to check and reſtrain the Prerogative, and to<ſta- 
bliſh the Neceſſity of obtaining the Conſent of thoſe 
on whom Taxes were to be levied. Is not this 
a new Kind of Logic, to infer from Declarations 
and Claims, founded upon the neceſſary and eſſen- 
tial Principle of a free Government, that the Peo- 
ple ought ot to be taxed without their Conſent, 
that therefore the Colonies ought to be taxed by 
an Authority, in which their Conſent is not, nor 
can be concerned; or, in other Words, to draw 
an Inference from a Declaration or Claim of Pri- 
vilege, ſubverſive of the very Principle upon 
which the Privilege is founded? How aukward- 
ly are the-Principles of the Revolution applied by 

ſome Men! What Aſtoniſhment would the Pro- 
moters of that glorious Meaſure, thoſe Patrons 
and Friends of Liberty, did They now tread the 
Stage of this World, expreſs, that a Word, by 
IS + which They meant to affert the Privileges of the 
Subject, and reſtrain deſpotic Power, ſhould: be 
0 WY relied upon to demoliſh the very Principle by which 
Ne- Themſelves were animated, and after all their 
in Pains and Hazards to eſtabliſh. the generous Sen- 
V) WW timents of Liberty, this! thoſe who feel and enjoy 
% 2 the 
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the Bleſſings of their ſucceſsful Struggles, ſhould- 
not be able to raiſe a Thought beyond the Ideas 


affixed to ſyſtematic Terms, — 
It was declared alſo by the Bill of Rights, that 
the Elections of Members of Parliament ought to 
be free, and the common Law laid down the ſame 
Rule before, which is as applicable to the Election 
of the Repreſentatives of the Colonies, as of the 
Commons of Great. Britain. But with the Help 
of the Examiner's Logic, it might be proved from 
the Letter of the Bill of Rights, that the Elections 
only of Members of Parliament ought .to be free ; 
for the Freedom expreſſed jn the Bill of Rights, 
is as much attached to Elections of Members of 
Parliament, as the Authority to grant Money 1s to 
the Britiſh Parliament, and if the Declaration in 
the one Caſe implies a Negative, there is the like 
Implication in the other. If, moreover, the com- 
mon Law, the great Charter, and the Bill of 
Rights, do really, as the Examiner aſſerts, with 
one Voice declare, that the Inhabitants of the Co- 
lonics ought to be taxed only by the Britiſb Parlia- 
ment, it is not conſiſtent with that Character of 
Vigilance, and Jealouſy of their Power, common- 
ly aſcribed to the Britih Parliament, that, from 
their firſt regular Settlement to the Reign of 
George III, the American Aſſemblies ſhould not only 
have been ſuffered, without any Animadverſion, 
without one Reſolve, or even a ſingle Motion to 
reſtrain Them, to encroach upon the Juriſdiction 
and Authority of the Britiſb Parliament; but that 
the Parliament ſhould never before the late Stamp 
Act, in one Inſtance, have impoſed an internal 
Tax upon the Colonies for the fingle Purpoſe of - 
Revenue, and that, even when Acts of Aſſembly 
paſſed in Conſequence of Miniſterial inforced by 

| | roya 
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royal Requiſitions have been laid before Them, 
They ſhould be fo far from objecting to their Va- 
lidity, as actually to recognize the Authority of 
the provincial Legiſlatures, and upon that Foun- 
dation ſuperſtruct their own Relolves and Acts. 


But though it hath been admitted, that the 
Stamp-AF is the firſt Statute that hath impoſed an 
internal Tax upon the Colonies for the ſingle Pur- 
poſe of Revenue, yet the Advocates, for that Law 
contend, that there are many Inſtances of the 
Parliament's exerciſing a ſupreme legiſlative Au- 
thority over the Colonies, and actually impoſing 
internal Taxes upon their Properties—that the 
Duties upon any Exports or Imports are internal 
Taxes—T hat an Impoſt on a foreign Commodity 
is as much an internal Tax, as a Duty upon any 
Production of the Plantations — That no Diſtinc- 
tion can be ſupported between one Kind of Tax 
and another, an Authority to impoſe the one ex- 
tending to the other. | 


If theſe Things are really as repreſented by the 
Advocates for the Stamp Act, why did “ the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer make it a Queſtion for 


J the 


I have preſumed to mention this Fact upon the Authority 
of private Intelligence, as well as the News P.pers, and other | 
Publications; and though the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
not named, yet the Fact ſeems in general to be referred to in 
the Poſticript to the excellent Letter corcerning Libels, Warrants, 
Seizure of Papers, and Security of the Peace, &c. in the followin 
Words: Otherwiſe (i. e. if it were not right for the Par- 
© ljament to reſolve general Warrants to be illegal) let me aſk 
«© how that momentous Reſolution touching an Exglicb Parlia- 
© ment's Right of taxing the Colonies could be jutlified ? It 
« was an 7 Bunk ſubſtantive Reſolution, followed by No- 
* thing, Ci. e. that Seſſion) and yet was a Reſolution not only 
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the Conſideration of the Houſe of Commons, 
whether the Parliament could impoſe an internal 
Tux in the Colonies or not, for the /fingle Purpoſe 
Revenue? 8 


It appears to me, that there is a clear and ne- 
ceſſary Diſtinction between an Act impoſing a Tax 
for the ſingle Purpoſe of Revenue, and thoſe Acts 
which have been made for the Regulation of 
Trade, and have produced ſome Revenue in Con- 
ſequence of their Effect and Operation as Regulations 
of Trade. 1 


The Colonies claim the. Privileges of Briti/k 
Subjects It has been proved to be inconſiſtent 
with thoſe Privileges, to tax Them without their 
own Conſent, and it hath been demonſtrated that a 
Tax impoſed by Parliament, is a Tax without 
their Conſent. ; | 

The Subordination of the Colonies, and the A- 
thority of the Parliament to preſerve it, have been 
fully acknowledged. Not only the Welfare, but 
perhaps the Exiſtence of the Mother Country, as 
an independent Kingdom, may depend upon her 
Trade and Navigation, and theſe ſo far upon her 

Intercourſe with the Colonies, that if this ſhould 


« of extreme Magnitude, but of the moſt general and Lighe/? 
4% legal Nature, involving in it a Decifion of the firft and mt 
« fundamental Principles of Liberty, Property, and Government, 
and well worthy alſo, as to the temporary Policy of it, the 
% moſt ſerious of all Conſideration, This was reſolved too, if I 
« am informed right, at the Cloſe of the Night, and the Riſing 
« of the Houſe; ſo that every Body muſt have taken it as 4 
« clear Thing, that They could at any Time come to a Reſo- 
« Jution upon any general Point of Law, whenever They ſhould 
« ſee it expedient ſo to do, ſed Verbum ſapienti ſat eft.” | 
| de 
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be negle&ed, there would ſoon be an End to that 
Commerce, whence her greateſt Wealth is derived, 
and upon which her maritime Power is princt- 
pally founded. From theſe Conſiderations, the 
Ti e of. the Britiſh Parliament to regulate the 
rade of the Colonies, may be juſtly deduced ; 
a Denial of it would contradict the Admiſſion of 
the Subordination, and of the Authority to pre- 
ſerve it, reſulting from the Nature of the Relation 
between the Mother Country and her Colonies. It 
is a common, and frequently the moſt proper Me- 
thod to regulate Trade by Duties on Imports and 
Exports. The Authority of the Mother Country 
to regulate the Trade of the Colonies, being un- 
queſtionable, what Regulations are the moſt proper, 
are to be of Courſe ſubmitted to the Determina- 
tion of the Parliament; and if an incidental Re- 
venue ſhould be produced by ſuch Regulations, 
theſe are not therefore unwarrantable. ; 


A Right to impoſe an internal Tax on the Co- 

lonies, with their Confent, for the ſingle Purpoſe 
of Revenue, is denied; a Right to regulate their 
Trade without their Conſent 5 The 
Impoſition of a Duty may, in ſome Inſtances, 
be the proper Regulation. If the Claims of the 
Mother Country and the Colonies ſhould ſeem on 
ſuch an Occaſion to interfere, and the Point of 
Right to be doubtful, (which I take to be other- 
wile) it is eaſy to gueſs that Determination will 
be on the Side of Power, and that the Inferior 
will be conſtrained to ſubmit “. 


The 
® In the Reign of our great Deliverer, when the En2/;/ and 


the Dutch were at War with France, They joined in preventing 
the Northern Powers from carrying on a Trade with the Ene 


my, 
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The Writer on the Regulations lately made 
with Reſpect to the Colonies, who is ſaid to have 
been well informed, aſſerts a Fact, which indiſput- 
ably proves, that the Impoſitions mentioned, were 
. only Regulations of Trade, and can, with no kind 
of Propriety, be conſidered in any other -Light. 
The Fact he aſſerts, is, that the whole Remit- 
« tance from all the Taxes in the Colonies, at an 
« Average of Thirty Years, has not amounted to 
« 1900 J. a Year, and in that Sum, 7 or 800 J. 
« per Annum only, have been remitted from North- 
« America; and that the Eſtabliſhment of Officers, 
« neceſſary to collect that Revenue, amounts to 
« 7600 J. per Annum.” 


It would be ridiculous indeed to ſuppoſe, that 
the Parliament would raiſe a Revenue by 
Taxes in the Colonies to defray Part of the natio- 
nal Expence, the Collection of which Taxes would 
increaſe that Expence to a Sum more than three 
Times the Amount of the Revenue ; but, the 
Impoſitions being conſidered in their true Light, 
as Regulations of Trade, the Expence ariſing 
from an Eitabliſhment neceſſary to carry Them 
into Execution, is ſo far from being ridiculous, 
that it may be wiſely incurred. 


The Author of the Claim of the Colonies, Cc. 
gives (as hath been obſerved) the Epithets of un- 


my. M. Groning having formed a Deſign, to prove the Right 
of the Northern Powers to a free Trade and Navigation, com- 
municated his Plan to and deſired the Opinion of Baron Puffer - 
dor F upon it, who obſerved that as the Queſtion had not been 
ſettled upon clear and undeniable Principles, and there was a 
Mixture of Fact and Right, the Confederates might contend 
that They have a Right to diſtreſs the Enemy, and, as the Means 
to attain that Purpoſe, to relirain the Trade of the Northern 
Powers, an Argument that with ſuperior Force would be con- 


clufive, ; 
7 Je 
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Juſt and partial, to a Tax which ſhould be impoſed 
upon the Non-Electors, only in Britain; and, in 
that very Inſtance, proves, that a Tax upon the 
Non-Eletors in the Colonies, is more unjuſt and 
partial, and yet undertakes to defend the Juſtice. 
of it; and the Writer on the Regulations of the 
Colonies declares, that it is in vain to call the Acts 
He has cited as Precedents, by the Name of mere 
Regulations, notwithſtanding He hath irrefragably 
proved, that They are ridiculous, if conſidered in 
any other Light. (See The Regulations of the Co- 
. lonies, &c. pag. 105—57, and The Claim of the 
Colonies, &c. pag. 28, 29, 30.) | 


Though I conceive that the Diſtinction which 
hath been ſuggeſted, is ſufficiently evident, and 
that the Argument from Precedents hath been re- 
futed, yet, as there have been two or three In- 
ſtances particularly enforced and relied upon, 1 
mult beg the Reader's Patience whilſt I examine 
Them ſeparately, without undertaking the Tafk 
to remove every Incongruity to be found in the 
Writings of the Enemies of America on this Oc= 


caſion; for it would require an Hercules to cleanſe 
the Stable, 


The zth Geo. II. it is alledged, . abrogazes ſo 
« much of the Common Law as relates to Besen, 
f Freebolds in America, takes from the Son tht 
« Right of Inheritance in the Lands the Crown bad 
granted to the Father, and his Heirs in abſolute 


* A grave Anſwer to a little pert Pamphlet, called the Objec- 
tions ti the Taxation, c. would be too ludicrous. Whea the 
Author talks of Orders to be obſerved under Pains and Penal- 
ties, he noſes the awful Style of a L——4q of T-——; but 
it was too conſtrained for him to ſupport, and he therefore vety 
naturally relapſed into the Character of a Jack-Pudding, He 
had very little Reaſon to apprehend that Locke, Sidney, or Selder, 

would be called upon to pull off his—Cap. | 
; H * Pee, 
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« Fee, makes them Aſſets, and applies Them to 
© the Payment of Debts and Accounts contracted | 
« by the Father without the Participation of the 
Son; it ſets aſide the Sort of Evidence required 
& by the Common Law, and eftabliſhed by every 
Court of Juſtice in America, in Proof of a Debt, 
c and enjoins the Admiſſion of an ex Parte Af 
ce davit. The Power of Parliament having been 
c exerciſed to take away the Lands of the People in 
« America, the moſt ſacred Part of any Man's 
« Property, and diſpo/eng of Them for the Uſe of 
e private Perſons Inhabitants of Great-Britain, who 
« can queſtion,” ſays the Examiner, © the Parlia- 
« ment's Right to take away a ſmall Part of the 
Products of thoſe Lands, and apply it to the 
e public Service?” _ CORY WO en 


It is very obfervable, that in applying this Statute, 
a Language is made uſe of, which gives the Idea 
of Violence; and it muſt be confeſſed, that great 
Aggravation of Features, and ſtrong Colouring, 


were neceſſary, to make it in any Degree reſemble 
the Impoſitions of the Stamp-AZ. 


It would be uſcleſs, as well as tedious, to point 
out every Miſrepreſentation in «this Application, 
fince that it will be effectually done, by briefly 
ſhewing the Effect of the 5th Geo. II. and ſug- 


geſting the Occaſion of making that Statute. 


Lands, Negroes, 94 5 the Plantations, are 
made Aſſets for the Satisfaction of all Debts owing 
to his Majeſty, or any of bis Subjes, in like Man- 
ner as Real Eſtates are, by the Law of England 
liable to the Satisfaction of Debts due by Spe- 
cialty. | 3 0 | 17 


[21] 

If the Creditor reſides in Great-Britain, the Af. 
fidavits of his Witneſſes taken there, are to be 
allowed as Evidence, and to have the ſame Force 
their Teſtimony would have, if given, viv Voce, 
in open Court. #9; BO 


The Evidence mentioned in the Statute, pre- 
vailed in moſt, if not all the Colonies, before the 
Statute, and Lands were alſo liable to the Satis- 
faction of all Debts in moſt Inſtances, by the Me- 
thod practiſed alſo in the Court of Chancery in 
England, of marſhalling Aſſets. In ſome of t 
Colonies, without this Circuity, Lands w 
mediately liable to ſtmple Contract De 


Independent of the Statute, when the Creditor 
obtains aJudgment againſt his Debtor, all his Lands, 
Sc. over which he has a diſpo/iug POwer, are liable, 
and, ſince the Statute, only /uch Lands, &c. are 
Aſſets, as the Debtor had a Power to diſpoſe of. 
It appears then, that all the Effect of the Statute 
on this Head, is to ſubje& Real Eſtates to the Pay- 
ment of Debts after the Death of the Debtor, (for 
the moſt Part, the Caſe before the Statute) which 
might have been made Subject before his Death. 


In many of the Colonies, the provincial Credi- 
tors of the deceaſed Debtors, were preferred to the 
Britiſh, in the ſame Degree, by Acts of Aſſembly 
which carried the Appearance of Partiality; tho' 
in Fact, the Effect of the Laws of England gave 
riſe to Them; for, upon Bankruptcies- in Great- 
Britain, the Steps required by the Statutes to en- 
title Creditors to a Satisfaction, effectually exclude 
Colony Creditors in moſt Caſes, and their Diftance, 
when their Debtors die in Great-Britain, where Co- 
lony Creditors have not ſtanding Agents as the 

— 2 H 2 Merchants 
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Merchants have in the Plantations, and there hap- 
5 a Deficiency of Aſſets, ſhuts them out hke- 
iſe from all e of Satisfaction in the uſual 


Bic among Creglitors tor the Debtor's Eſtate 
on ſuch Events, 


In. ſome. of the Colonies They changed, by Acts 
of Aſſembly, certain Species of perſonal Property, 
e. g. Negroes, into the Nature of real Eſtates, by 
making Them deſcendible ; and, by this Altera- 
tion of the Common. Law, and Confuſion of .the 
former Diſtinction of Property, very conſiderably 
Gagne, the perſonal F und, » liable to all Debts. 


As theſe Circumſtances were repreſented and 
believed to be great Diſcouragements to the Trade 
of the Mother Country, after repeated Requiſitions 
to provide a Remedy in the Colonies, in which the 
Grievance was moſt ſenſibly felt, had been difre- 
garded, the Statute was finally made. 


This was, without Doubt, a Subject upon which 
the Superintendence of the Mother- Country might 
be juſtly exerciſed ; it being relative to her Trade 
and Navigation, upon which her Wealth. and her 
Power depend, and the Preſervation of her Superi- 
ority, and the Subordination of the Colonies, are 


ſecured, and therefore is eee in the 
Diſtinction. 


After citing, and applying chis Woo the Ex- 
aminer takes Occaſion to inſult a Gentleman of a 


moſt amiable and reſpectable Character, becauſe 


he preſumed, it ſeems, to queſtion the Univerſality 
of Parliamentary Power, and appears to be ſo 
totally occupied 1n the Buſineſs of Defamation, as 
not to be aware of his running into the moſt egre- 


— EY gious 
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gious Inconſiſtencies. If the Examiner is a Law- 
yer, he has betrayed the moſt ſhameful Ignorance; 
if ar Agent, the moſt infamous Unfaithfulneſs. - 
Had the American Chief Juſtice ated in England, 
as too many of his Countrymen have done Had 
He paid his Court to Power, by mean Compli- 
ances, and endeavoured to recommend himſelf, by 
inventing Accuſations againſt the Colonies, by re- 
preſenting the Inhabitants in Them, as a refrac- 
tory, diſloyal, and rebellious People, and by pro- 
poſing Schemes for their Depreſſion Had he not 
firmly maintained his Character of Honour and 
Probity, we ſhould not have ſeen this Impeach- 
ment of his Underſtanding ; but he left the Taſk 
of Proſtitution to the Man of ſordid Views, 


Ile ſuperbos Aditus Regum, 


Duraſq; fores, expers Somnt 
Cola. ED 


„Had the Colonies,” ſays the Examiner, 
agreed to the Impoſition of the Stamp-Duties, 
* a Precedent would have been eſtabliſhed for 
their being conſulted, before any Impoſition 
* upon Them by Parliament would hereafter take 
* Place,” He intimates that They were adviſed 
by ſome of their Agents to take this Courſe : If 
ſuch Advice hath been given, it was weak or inſi- 
dious, and the Agents, who recommended the 


Meaſure, ought to be removed for their Incapacity 
or their Treachery. my 


te 


How would the Precedent have been eſtabliſned, 
or, if it had, what would have been the Ad- 
vantage? This Conduct would have admitted, 
that the Colonies might be taxed at any Time, 
and in any Manner, without their Conſent; and 


conſe- 


72 
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conſequently, would at once have been an effec- 
tual Surrender of all their Privileges as Britifh Sub- 


zects. 


If Precedents were to be regarded, when a 
Tax in America, for the ſingle Purpoſe of Revenue 
is required, they are not wanting. Upon ſuch Oc- 
caſions, the Courſe hath always, and uniformly 
been, till the Impoſition of the Stamp-Duries, to 
tranſmit Requiſitions to the Colonies; and, if the 
Inſtance cited by the Examiner, 1s in any Degree 

rtinent, he has ſhewn in his Appendix, that the 
Method of Requiſition was in that purſued ; for, 
the Lords of Trade, in their Report, expreſsly 
mention the Refuſal of the Colonies to comply 
with the Requilitions tranſmitted to them, to re- 
move the Grievance complained of- 


The Clauſe in the Mutiny Act during the late 
War is alſo relied upon, but with how much 
Propriety, few Words will evince. | 


The Acts of Aſſembly of each Colony, could 
have no obligatory Force beyond the Limits of 
each ;. but the Service of the Colony Troops, was 
not confined within the ſame Colony in which 
They were raiſed ; it is therefore evident that the 
Provincial Legiſlatures had not an Authority 
adequate to the great Object of the military Ope- 
rations in America, which was not merely the De- 
fence of the Plantations, by Meaſures executed 
within their Boundaries, but the Enemy was at- 
tacked in his own Country, and for this Purpoſe 

the Britiſb and American Troops acted conjundly. 

On this Occaſion it was not only convenient, that 
the Troops employed in the ſame« Service, ſhould 


be. ſubject to the ſame Diſcipline, but it was indi- 
penſabl 


— Es aft od wot... 4a eo. 


penſably neceſſary that. this Diſcipline ſhould 
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be 
eſtabliſhed by Ad of Parliament, the Authority of 
Provincial Legiſlatures being deemed to be incom- 
petent. And it is to be remarked, moreover, that 
the Provincial Troops were raiſed and paid by the 
Colonies, and that it was in the Power of their Aſ- 
ſemblies, a Power exerciſed by ſome of Them, to diſ- 
band orreduce Them when They pleaſed, and there- 
fore their ſupporting and keeping them up, was an 
effectual Conſent to the Act of Parliament; bur, as 
hath been ſhewn, an internal Tax may be as com- 
pleatly and adequately laid in every Colony, by the 
Authority of the reſpefive Aſſemblies, as by the 


Britiſh Parliament, and therefore there is not-the 


ſame Neceſſity for the Interpoſition of the Mother 
Country in this, as 1n the other Inſtance, and the 
Colonies with Reference to the Stamp-Act, are not 
called upon to do any Act expreſſive of their Aſ- 
ſent to it, nor is it in their Power to hinder it's 


taking Effect in the fulleſt Extent. 


The Act for the Eſtabliſhment of a Poſt-Office in 
the Colonies (9 Anne, c. 10.) comes the neareſt to 
the Subject of any Regulation that hath been men- 
tioned; but yet it is materially diſtinguiſhable from 


the Stamp-A&. For the ſame Reaſon that an Act 


of Parliament was neceſſary to ſecure the Diſci- 


pline of the Provincial Troops, acting in Conjunc- 
tion with the Britiſb Forces, during the late War, 
the Authority of Parliament might be proper for 
the general Eſtabliſhment of a regular Poſt-Office; 
for as the Laws of each Colony are in their Opera- 
tion confined within the Limits of each, prohibi- 
tory and compulſive Clauſes to inforce a general 
Obſervance, without which 1 would 
fail, might be eluded, If a Man ſhould mali- 
ciouſly give a Wound in one Colony, and the 
| 4 | | wounded 
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wounded Perſon die in another, the Offender could 
not be convicted of Murder, becauſe the whole 
Fact conſtituting that Crime, would not be cogni- 
zable in the Colony where the Wound was given, 
or the Death happened ; and the ſame Principle is 
applicable to every other inferior Offence, and in- 
timates in what Manner prohibitory Clauſes might 
be evaded. This Matter therefore of the Poſt- 
Office, may be referred to the general Superintend- 
ing Authority of the Mother-Country, the Power 
of the Provincial Legiſlatures being too ſtinted to 
reach it. In this View, and upon the Conſidera- 
tion of the general Convenience and Accommo- 
dation ariſing from the Eſtabliſhment, the People 
of America have not complained of it, but if this 
Inſtance were more pertinent than it is, it would only 
rove what hath been 128 often proved before — 
hen Men do not ſuſpect any Deſigns to invade 
their Rights, and ſubdolous Steps taken to that 
End, are productive of immediate Convenience 
> without pointing out their deſtructive Tendency, 
They are frequently involved in Ruin before they 
are aware of Danger, or that the Conduct flowing 
from the Negligence of innocent Intentions, may 
afford an Handle to Men of different Diſpoſitions, 
for the Commiſſion of Oppreſſion—Of the Truth 
of theſe Obſervations the Hiſtories of all People 
who have once been blefſed with Freedom, and 
have loſt it, exhibit abundant Examples. 


When Inſtances are urged as an authoritative 
Reaſon for adopting a new Meaſure, They are 
proved td be more important from this Uſe of 
1 hem, and ought therefore to be reviewed with 
Accuracy, and canvaſſed with Strictneſs. What 
is propoſed ought to be incorporated with what 
hath been done, and the Reſult of both 
6 | an 
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and conſidered as a ſubſtantive original Queſtion; 
and if the: Meaſure propoſed is incompatible with 
the conſtitutional Rights of the Subject, it is ſo 
far from being a rational Argument, that Conſiſt- 
ency requires an Adoption of the propoſed Mea- 
ſure, that, on the contrary, it ſuggeſts the ſtrongeſt 
Motive for aboliſhing the Precedent: when there- 


fore an i of Deviation from the Conſtitution 
as a Reaſon for the Eſtabliſbment of a 


is preſſe 
Meaſure ftriking at the very Root of all Liberty 
though the Argument is inconcluſive, it ought to 


Wherefore if a ſufficient Anſwer were not given 
to the Argument drawn from Precedents, by ſhew- 
ing that none of the Inſtances adduced are appli- 
cable, I ſhould have very little Difficulty in deny- 
ing the Juſtice of the Principle on which it is 
founded. What hath been done, if wrongful, 
confers no Right to repeat it. To juſtify Oppreſ- 
fon and Outrage, by Inſtances of their Commiſ- 
ſion, is a kind of Argument which never can 
produce Con viction, though it may their Acquieſ- 
cence, whom the Terror of greater Evils may re- 
ſtrain from reſiſting, and thus the Deſpotiſm of 
the Eaſt may be ſupported, and the natural Rights 
of Mankind be trampled under Feet. The Queſ- 
tion of Right, therefore, doth not depend upon 
Precedents, but on the Principles of the Conſtitu- 
tion, and hath been put upon it's proper Point al. 
ready diſcuſſed, whether the Colonies are repreſent- 
ed, or not, in Parliament. TNT 


As the Name of Hampden occurred to the Ex- 
aminer in his Deſign of cafting an oblique Re- 
flection upon the Colonies, it is ſurpriſing he did 
not recollect, that very numerous Precedents have 


e 
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been applied in the Defence of an arbitrary and 
oppreſſive Proceeding, deſtructive of the —— 
Principle of Engliþ Liberty. But though meer 
Acts of Power prove no Right, yet the real Opi- 
nion entertained of it, may be inferred from For- 
bearance; for Mankind are generally ſo fond of 
Power, that they are oftner tempted to exerciſe it 
beyond the Limits of Juſtice, than induced to ſet 
Bounds to it from the pure Conſideration of the 
> Rectitude of Forbearance. Wherefore if I had 
denied the Principle of this Kind of Reaſoning, 
without ſhewing the Defects of the artificial painted 
Precedents which have been produced, I might till 
very conliſtently urge, that, the repeated and uni- 
form Requiſitions of the Exgliſß Miniſters, as often 
as Occaſions for the fingle Purpoſe of Revenue 
have happened, tranſmitted to the Colonies to tax 
Themſelves by Provincial Acts, and the Acts of 
Parliament regulating the Trade of the Planta- 
tions, as well as of Ireland, without one Inſtance, 
before the Stamp-Act, of a Tax impoſed by Par- 
' liament upon either, for the anmixed Purpoſe of 
Revenue, prove, that the-Impoſition of a Tax upon 
them without their Conſent, hath conſtantly been 
held to be inconſiſtent with their Conſtitutional 
Rights and Privileges. I have joined Jreland with 
the Colonies, and preſume it will hardly be con- 
tended that Ireland, over which the Courts of Juſ- 
tice in England have a ſuperintendant Power, is 
not, at leaſt, as ſubje& to Great-Britain as the Co- 
lonies are. by ; 


A moſt extraordinary Reaſon hath been given, 
why the Method of Requiſition would have been tt 
improper, viz. that the Sums raiſed muſt be Ne 
«« paid unto the Exchequer, and if levied by the b 
6 Provincial Aſſemblies, the Parliament would 


have no Right to enquire into the Re di 
« 0 


* 
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« of them.“ This is ſo extremely futile, that it 
would be almoſt abſurd to beſtow a ſerious Refu- 
tation upon it, 


Why wuſt the Sums raiſed be paid into the Ex- 
chequer ? If the Intention is to apply them in the 
Colonies to any internal Purpoſe, why muſt they 
be remitted to Great-Britain ? If Armies are to be 
kept up in America, to defend the Colonies againſt 
Themſelves, (for it can hardly be imagined that 
Troops are neceſſary for their Protection againſt 
any foreign Enemy) or are to be employed in the 
national Service of Cropping the Ears, and Slic- 
ing the Noftrils of the Civil Magiſtrates, as Marks 
of Diſtinction ®, why muſt the Money be paid 
into the Exchequer? Or, if it ſhould be paid into 
the Exchequer, in order to be applied towards 
ſinking the national Debt, why might not the Par- 
liament enquire into the Application of it? Does 
the Examiner, in his Idea of the Parliament, 
figure to himſelf a Manſter with an Hand that 
can reach to the utmoſt Verge of the Britiſp Domi · 
nions, and clutch and cruſh Millions of Subjects 


at a Gripez but, when the Object is near, apt to be 


rendered, by ſome magical influence, ſo ſhort, and 
ſo feeble, as not to be able to reach the Exchequer, or 
to ſqueeze the Chancellor of it ? 


We are aſſured that there never can be any be 


* Rights, whilſt we are bleſſed with a Prince of the 
* glorious Line of Brunſwick upon the Throne of 
% Great-Britain.” I have all the confidence in 
the excellent Diſpoſitions of our preſent moſt gra- 
cious Sovereign that an Engliſhman ought to have, 
but I can't penetrate into Futuri:y; and, as the 


* See the Narrative of the Outrages committed by the Sol- | 


diery, on Mr, Juſtice Waller in Canada. : 
| 12 Exami- 


regular * Attempts of the Prerogative upon our 


| 60 


Examiner hath not yet eſtabliſhed the Character of 
a Prophet, I muſt confider this Aſſertion rather as a 
curious Specimen of Lip-Loyalty, 1 will not call 
it extravagant Adulation, than as a ſober Recom- 
mendation, to ſurrender all thoſe Guards and Secu- 
rities of Liberty, which the Conſtitution of a Free 
Government hath provided ; but, if the Britih 
Americans ſhould ever be reduced to the unhappy 
Neceſſity of giving up their Natural Rights, and 
their Civil Privileges, I believe They would as 
foon make the Surrender to a Prince of the Line of 
Brunſwick, as to any other Mortal, or Number of 
Mortals, in the Univerſe, 


We lere ſeen too a Piece in 00 0 dur late 
News-Papers, all bedawbed with the Lace of Com- 

iment.—— There is no End to human Ambition 

t is perpetually reſtleſs, and puſhing forward,” If 
a little P—&—r + is raiſed to the Title of Excel- 
lency, and the Rank of a Kind of Viceroy, there is 
fill a Summit beyond the Eminence to which he 
hath been elevated, that he is ſollicitous to gain. 


It hath been trily ſaid; Ant te it will be no ealy 
Taſk to perſuade the Americans to forſake the 
Culture of their Lands, to leave the Ways their 
Fathers trod, and in which Themſelves were 
. trained, to drop a Buſineſs they already under- 
ſtand, in which they have had long Experience, 
© and by which their Families. have thfiven, to 
&* change all their Habits of Thinking, and theit 
i© Manner of Life, in order to app ply 'to Arts 
which * do not know, or Noe but Unper- 
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3 5 A late notable Epe puts me in Mind of the I eh 
of the Female Diſputant, who uſed to ſilence Debate, by cry* 
ing * Ged oe ; the King, and what bave you ta ſay to that? 
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et fetly, and that where Eſtates may be eaſily 
„ raiſed by mere Tillage, the Temptations to 
Manufacture are wanting, and Men, who can 
« depend upon their Induſtry alone, will nat have 
„ Recourſe to Arts for Subſiſtence.“ Bur that 
which Perſuaſjon might not effect, and to which 
peculiar Circumſtances might be adverſe, Neceſ- 
firy, and an Alteration of thoſe * Circumſtances, 
may accompliſh, When the Alternative is pro- 
poſed, and the one Part of it aſſures Succeſs, and 
a comfortable Support by a moderate Application 
of Induftry, - familiarized by Uſe, and rendered 
eaſy by Practice; and the other affording only an 
Experiment of precarious Iſſue, calling for an 
Application unexperienced and dreaded, attended 
with Perplexity, and productive of irkſome Anxi- 
ety, the Generality of Mankind would not hefitate 
in chuſing the former. But, though” it would 


native is taken away, and Choice yields to Neceſ- 
ſity, the Enterprizing will form Projects, the Ju- 
dicious improve, the Induſtrious execute them. 
Succeſs in one Taſtance, will anĩ mate the . timid 
to make Trial of the Means which- have ſucceeded 
under the Direction of others, ſtimulate the Phleg= 
matic, and rouſe the Indolent=Should the Neceſ- 
fity, after a little Time, ceaſe, new Habits may 
become as ſtrong as the old, and the Alternative 
would therefore be altered, the Choice be an Act 


of Deliberation, rather than of blind Impulſe ; old 
Prejudices would be greatly abated, if not ex- 


tinguiſhed,” new Attachments, perhaps, be form- 
ed. From this Change, different Conſequences 
may be conjectured or foretold, and perhaps the 
moſt Confident might be diſappointed” by the 
Event. It is not fo diffieult for Men to ſtrike 
into new Employments and Methods of Life, 
* 7 when 


N 


gain the Preference of Choice, yet, if the Alter- 
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when impelled by the Urgenc 
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y of Diſtreſs, nor 
ſo eaſy to call them back to their old Manner of 
Life, and divert them from new Purſuits 
rienced to be profitable, and productive of the beſs 
Security againſt Oppreſion, as ſome ſeem to ap- 
prehend. | 05 * 


It is not contended that the Colonies ought to 
be indulged in a general Liberty of Exporting 
and Importing every Thing in what Manner they 
pleaſe; but, ſince they are hindered from making 
all the Adyantages they might do, and what Ad- 
vantages might they not make, if under no Checks ? 
They have a good Plea againſt all Rigour and Se- 
verity, not abſalutely neceſlary.. That Britiſh 
Manufactures come dearer, and not ſo good in 
Qualify to America, as formerly, is a very general 


Complaint; and what Effect it may have, ſhould 


they ſtill grow dearer and worſe in Quality, or the 
Colonies be rendered leſs able to conſume them, is 
a Conſideration which concerns Great. Britain, at 
leaſt as much as the Colonies. An_ Increaſe of 
Price, and-falling in the Goodneſs of Quality, is 
the uſual Effect of Monopolies; there is no Danger 
of Foreigners taking Advantage of this Circum- 
ſtance in America, whatever they may do in other 
Countries; but the Induſtry it may give Riſe to in 
America, when other Circumſtances concur, is not 
difficult to be foreſeen. 


It muſt be acknowledged, that the Balance of 
Trade between Great-Britain and her Colonies, is 


conſiderably againſt the latter, and that no Gold 


8 


or Silver Mines have yet been diſcovered in the 
old American Settlements, or among the Treaſures 
of the new Acquiſitions. How then is this Ba- 
lance to be diſcharged? The former Trade of Joy 

| o- 
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Colonies; which enabled them to keep up their 
Credit with Great-Britain, by applying the Balance 
they gained againſt Foreigners, is now ſo fettered 
with Difficulties, -as to be almoſt prohibited. In 
order therefore to reduce the Balance againſt them 
upon the Trade between the Colonies and Great- 
Britain, this Trade muſt. be contracted, ſo as to 
bring the Scales to an Equilibrium, or a Debt 
will be incurred that cannot be paid off, which 
will diſtreſs the Creditor as well as the Debtor, by | | 
the Inſolvency of the latter. The Income alſo of | 
the Colonies, which was before inveſted in their = 
Trade, will be diminiſhed in Proportion to the 

Produce ' of the Stamp-Act, and therefore the 

Amount of that Produce muſt be drawn out, 
which will create a further Reduction of che 
Trade, ; 


I confeſs. that I am one of thoſe. who do not 
perceive the Policy in laying Difficulties and Ob- 
ſtructions upon the gainful Trade of the Colonies 
with Foreigners, or that it even makes any real 
Difference to the Engliſh Nation, whether the 
Merchants who carry it on with Commodities 
Great-Britain will net purchaſe, reſide in Philadel- 
phia, New-York, or Boſton, London, Briſtol, or Li- 
ver pool, when the Balance gained by the American 
Merchant in the Purſuit of that Trade centers in 
Great Britain, and is applied to the Diſcharge of 
a Debt contracted by the Conſumption of Britiſh 
Manufactures in the Colonies, and in this to the 
Support of the national Expence. 


If in Conſequence of the Obſtructions, or Re- 
gulations as they are called, of their Commerce, 
and the Impoſition of Taxes upon their Proper- 
ties, the Colonies ſhould only be driven OW 

erve 
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ſequence would rather be difagreeable than hurtful 
Should they be forced to uſe new Methods 
of Induſtry, and to have Recourſe to Arts for #/ 
Supply of Neceffaries, the Difficulty in Succeed- 
ing would prove leſs than the Apprehenſion of 
Miſcarrying, and the Benefit greater than the 
Hope of it. There are few People of the high-- 
eſt, and even of the middle Rank, but would, 
upon a tri Scrutiny into their ordinary Diſburſe - 
ments, diſcover ſome Articles Ae SH ne 
of Defalcation. 


A prudent Man, confleained to abridg ge his 
Outgoings, will conſider what Articles of Expense 
may be retrenched ar given up, without Diſtreſs 
or Diſeomfort; and if, after this ſaving, he ſtill 
finds that his Expences exceed his Income, he will 
then conſider of what Articles he can provide a 
Supply by the Application of domeſtic Induſtry, 
or whether ſome tolerable Subſtitute may not be 
fallen upon to anſwer the Purpoſe of what he can 
neither buy, nor hath Skill or Ability to fabricate. 
He will reflect that the Expedient which is at firſt 
but an indifferent Shift, Uſe and Experience will 
improve into Convenience, that Practice will con- 
fer Knowledge and Skill, and theſe Facility and 
Satisfaction; and though the Progreſs ſhould be 
flow and gradual, Habit will grow -with it, and 
produce Neconcilement and Content. | 


What are called in Nerth- America, Luxuries, 
ovght for the moſt Part to be ranked among the 
Comforts and Decencies of Life, but theſe will 
not be relinquiſhed, if a Supply of Neceſſaries 
may be actors by domeſtic Induſtry——For 

Food, 


\ 


ſerve the ſtricteſt Maxims of -Frugality, the Con- 
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Food, thank GOD, They do not, and for Raiment 
They need not, depend upon Great: Britain. 


Any thin Covering in the Summer to preſerve 
Decency, and ſubſtantial Cloathing in the Winter 
to repel the Cold, are ſufficient for domeſtic Ser- 
vants and Labourers, and theſe may be provided 
without any Remora to the Buſineſs of Tillage, 
for there are many Intervals in which it is ſuſ- 
pended. There are Times too, when the Em- 

loy ment is ſo ſlight as to be rather a moderate 
:xerciſe, than a laborious Taſk, when the Work 
that is done might be performed by half the Num- 
ber of Labourers without exceſiive Exertion, or 
exhauſting Fatigue. There are beſides in moſt 
Families thoſe, whom the Feebleneſs of immature 
Years, or their Sex, at particular Periods, or the 
Decrepitude of old Age, diſcharge from the Du- 
ties of Tillage. Leather, and Wool, and Cot- 
ton, and Flax, are at Hand: How eaſy then 1s 
the neceſſary Cloathing provided for thoſe whole 
Station does not require any Attention or Regard to 
Faſhion, or Elegance? ſo eaſy, that many have 
already gone into this Manufacture without any 
other Impulſe, than the Spirit of Induſtry, which 
cannot bear Inaction, though the Savings on this 
Head have afterwards been neglected. In this 
very conſiderable Branch ſo little Difficulty is. 
there, that a Beginning is Half the Work. The 
Path is beaten, there is no Danger of loſing the 
Way, there are Directors to guide every Step. But 
why ſhould they ſtop at the Foint of cloathing 
Labourers, why not proceed, when Vigour and 
Strength will increaſe with the Progreſſion, to 
| Cloath the Planters? When the firſt Stage is ar- 
rived at, the Spirits will be recruited, and the ſe- 
cond ſhould be undertaken with Alacrity, ſince it 
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may be performed with Eaſe. In this too, the 


* 
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Experiment hath been made and hath ſucceeded. 
Let the Manufacture of America be the Symbol 
of Dignity, the Badge of Virtue, and'it will ſoon 
break the Fetters of Diſtreſs. A Garment of 
Linſey- Woolſey, when made the Diſtinction of real 
Patriotiſm, is more honourable and attractive of 
Reſpe& and Veneration, than all the Pageantry, 
and the Robes, and the Plumes, and the Diadem 
of an Emperor without it. Let the Emulation 
be nor in the Richneſs and Variety of foreign Pro- 
ductions, but in the Improvement and Perfection 
of our own—Let it be demonſtrated that the Sub- 
jects of the Britiſp Empire in Europe and America 
are the ſame, that the Hardſhips of the latter will 
ever recoil upon the + former. 88 


In Theory it is ſuppoſed that each is equally 
important to the other, that all partake of the Ad- 
verlity and Depreſſion of any. The Theory is 
juſt, and Time will certainly eftabliſh it; but if 
another Principle ſhould be ever Hercafter adopted 
in Practice, and a Violation deliberate, cruel, un- 
pen and attended with every Circumſtance of 
Provocation, be offered to our fundamental Rights, 
why ſhould we leave it to the ſlow Advances of 

Time 

+ Upon a Suymiſe that a certain noble L—d, was the Au- 
thor of ſome Haraſhips inflicted upon the Colonies, a reproach- 
ful and miſchievous Diſtinction hath been made by ſome Peo- 
ple, between the Natives of S—!——#&, and of F--g——d 
and 4me:ica, which every jwdicious F:iend of the Colonies muſt 
wiſh to ſee aboliſhed, and an Union rainer eſtalliſhed than Di- 
viſions promoted. Every Man who has his all, and the Wel- 
f.re of his Poſterity at Stake, upon the Proſperity of America, 
at he hath an Inzerelit in common with the Natives of it, ought 
to be conſidered as an American.——1t is an effectual Way to 
mak Menu Adverſarics, to call and treat Them as ſuch 
Bc lies, la) ing aftie this Conſideration, the Diſtinction is ex- 
3 | tremely 
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Time (which may be the great Hope and Reli- 


ance, probably, of the Authors of the Injury, whoſe 


View it may be to accompliſh their Selfiſh Purpoſes 
in the Interval) to prove what might be demon- 
ſtrated immediately. — Inſtead of moping, and 
puling and whining to excite Compaſſi on; in ſuch 
a Situation we ought with Spirit, and Vigour, and 
Alacrity, to bid Defiance to Tyranny, by expoſ- 
ing its Impotence, by making it as contemptible, 
as it would be deteſtable. By a vigorous Appli- 


cation to Manufactures, the Conſequence of Op- 


preſſion in the Colonies to the Inhabitants of Great- 
Britain, would ſtrike Home, and immediately, 
None would miſtake it. Craft and Subtilty would 
not be able to impoſe on the moſt ignorant and 
credulous; for if any ſhould be ſo weak of Sight 
as not to See, they would not be ſo callous as not 


to Feel it. Such Conduct would be the moſt du- 


tiful and beneficial to the Mother Country. It 
would point out the Diſtemper when the Remedy 
might be eaſy, and a Cure at once effected by a 
ſimple Alteration of Regimen. 


Of this Meaſure ſhould there be Apprehenſions, 
and Miniſterial Orators and Panegyriſts endeavour 


tremely unjuſt; for though there is too much Reaſon to believe 
that ſome Natives of America, and of E=-g——4, who have 
refided in the Colonies, have been inſtrumental in bringing upon 
Us the Severities We deplore, yet hath it never been even ſur- 
miſed, I ſpeak it to their Honour, that any Native of S—i—g 


reliding, or that ever did reſide in-:fmerica, had in any Degree 
a Hand in them. It is much to, be feared, if the Breach which 


a too eager Proſecution of the little Views of Party, hath made 
among the Inhabitants of a Colony heretofore the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed for Prudence and Unanimity, ſhould not be cloſed, in 
Conſideration of the General Calamity, that Americe as well as 
Denmark, will farniſh an Inſtance of the exceſſive Temerity of 
political Animoſity. 
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to obviate them by obſerving, that * it would 
always be eaſy to reinſtate Things where the 

<« were, and that by eaſing ,the Colonies of their 
« Burthens, and giving Encouragement to their 
& Produce, the Eſtabliſhment' of any Manufac- 
<< ture in America might be prevented :? We 
ſhould mark well this Reaſoning, and avail our- 
iclves of the Inſtruction given by our Enemies, 
which would point out to Us the Remedy, and 
the more ſpeedy the Application of it the better, 
and that would depend upon ourlelves. © 


Beſides the Urgency of ſuch an Occaſion (ſhould 
it happen) there would be another powerful In- 
qucement to this ſimple, natural eaſy Method 
The good or bad Succeſs of one Attempt to op- 
preſs, generally produces or prevents future Im- 
poſitions. In common Life a Tamenefs in bear- 
Ng a Deprivation of Part of a Man's Property, 
encourages Rapacity to ſeize the reſt. 


Any Oppreſſion of the Colonies, would intimate 
an Opinion of them I am perſuaded they do not 
deſerve, and their Security as well as Honour 
ought to engage them to confute. When Con- 
tempt is mixed with Injuſtice, and Inſult with Vio- 
lence, which is the Caſe when an Injury is done 
to him who hath. the Means of Redreſs in hig 
Power; if the injured hath one inflammable Grain 
of Honour in his Breaſt, his Reſentment will invi- 
gorate his Purſujr of Reparation, and animate his 
Efforts to obtain an effectual Security againſt a Re- 
petition of the Outrage. 


If the Caſe ſuppoſed ſhould really happen, the 
Reſentment I ſhould recommend would be a legal, 
'« orderly, and pradeat Reſentment, to be expreſſed 
in 


; | [4691] | 
in a zealous and vigorous * Induſtry, in an imme» 
diate Uſe and unabating Application of the Ad- 
vantages we derive from our Situation—a Reſent- 
ment which could not fail to produce Effects as be- 
neficial to the Mother Country as to the Colonies, 
and Which a Regard to her Welfare as well as our 
own, ought to inſpire us with on ſuch an Occaſion, 


The General Aſſemblies would not, I ſuppoſe, | 
have it in their Power to encourage by Laws, the | 
Profecution of this beneficial, this neceſſary Mea- 
ſure ; but they might promote it almoſt as effect- 
ually by their Example. I have in my younger 
Days ſeen fine Sights, and been captivated by their 
dazzling Pomp and' glittering Splendor but the 
Sight of our Repreſentatives, all adorned in com- 
pleat Dreſſes of their own Leather, and Flax, and 
Wool, manufactured by the Art and Induftry of 
the Inhabitants of Virginia, would excite, not the F” 
Gaze of Admiration, the Flutter of an agitated 
Imagination, or the momentary Amuſement of a 
tranſient Scene, but a calm, ſolid, heart-felt De- 
light. Such a Sight would give Me more Plea- 
ſure than the moſt ſplendid and magnificent Spec- 
tacle the moſt exquiſite Taſte ever painted, the 
richeſt Fancy ever imagined, realized to the View 
—as much more Pleaſure as a good Mind would 
receive from the Contemplation of Virtue, than 


»The ingenious Mr, Hume obſerves in his Hiſtory of .Zames 
I, that the £ng/;/5 fine Cloth was in ſo little Credit even at 
Home, that the King was obliged to ſeek Expedients by which 
h2 might engage the Peop'e of Faſhion to wear it, and the Ma- 
nufacture of fine Linen was totally unknown in the Kiogdom— 
What an Encouragement to Induſtry! This very penetrating 
Gentleman alſo recommends a miid G.wernment, as a proper 
Meaſure for preſerving the Dominion ot England over her Co- | 

of / 


; lonies. 
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[70] 
of Elegance; of the Spirit of Patriotiſm, than the 
Oſtentation of Opulence. eh 
Not only, as a Friend to the Colonies,” but 

as an inhabitant having my All at Stake upon their 
Welfare +, 1 defire an “ Exemption from Taxes. 
« impoſed without my Conſent, and” I have refle&- 
ed longer than © a Moment upon the Conſe- 
quences :” I value it as one of the deareſt Privi- 
leges I enjoy: I acknowledge Dependance on 
Great-Britain, but I can perceive a Degree of it 
without Slavery, and I diſown all other. I do not 
expect that che Intereſts of the Colonies will be 
conſidered by ſome Men, but in Subſerviency to 
other Regards. The Effects of Luxury, and Ve- 
nality, and Oppreſſion, Poſterity may perhaps ex- 
perience, and SUFFICIENT FOR THE DAY WILL BE 
THE EVIL THEREOF. . 


+ See The Regulations, &c, Page 111. 
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APPEND IX. 


Y the 12th Charles II, the Colonies are re- 
ſtrained from ſending the Products enumerat- 
ed in the Act to amy foreign Ports.—By the 15th of 

the ſame King, they are prohibited from importing 
Commodities of the Growth or Manufacture of 


Europe, except from GRE AT-BRITAIN, ſaving a few. 
Articles mentioned in this Act. 


A Law, which reſtrains one Part of the So- 
ciety, from exporting its Products to the molt pro- 
fitable Market, in favour of another; or obliges it 
to import the Manufactures of one Country that 
are dear, inſtead of thoſe of another that are 
cheap, is effectually a Tax. For if the profitable 
Exportation, and the Importation oi the cheaper 
Commodities were permitted, a Tax equal ro ſuch 
Gain in the former Caſe, and to the Saving in the 
latter, would leave that Part of the Society in 
the ſame State and Condition, as if under the Pro- 
hibition and Reſtriction above-mentioned, As for 
Inſtance, in the Caſe of Importation, Suppoſe a 
Country which I will diſtinguiſh by the Name of 
A, can purchaſe Commodities of the ſame Kind, 
and equal Goodneſs, 20 per Cent. cheaper of B, 
than ſhe can of C;—then it is clear, if A is pro- 
hibited from taking theſe Commodities of B, and 
obliged to purchaſe them of C, that A is juſt in 
the fame State and Condition, as if ſhe were allow- 
ed to purchaſe the Commodities of B, on paying 
thereon a Duty of 20 per Cent to C. This 


In- 


1239 _ 
Inſtance, mutatis mutandis, is equally applicable 
to the Caſe of Exportation. Hence it appears, 
that the Country favoured by the Prohibition and 
Reſtriction, gains as much thereby, as it would do, 
if the proportionate Tax were paid to it, upon 
taking off the Prohibition and Reſtriction; or, 
in other Words, the Profit which the one is hin- 
deted from making, in Conſequence of the Pro- 
hibition and Reſtriction, is made by the other, in 
whoſe favour they have been introduced. 55 


It hath been obſerved by a well-received Writer 
on the Subject of Trade, that © a Prohibition ac- 
* knowledges the Commodities it is laid on, to be 
« good and cheap, otherwiſe it were needleſs ; and 
« a Prohibition on the Goods of any one Nation, 
4 gives a Monopoly to other Nations, that raiſe 
« the like.” Again A Prohibition againft 
« any one Nation, makes other Nations, having 
« the like Commodities, take the Advantage and 
« raiſe their Price, and is therefore a Tax T.“ 


If a Prohibition, extending to one Nation only 
in_favour of many, confers a Monopoly, and is 
therefore a Tax; a Prohibition extending to all 
other Nations in fayour of one, is indubitably ſo. 


From Virginia and Maryland are exported, com- 
munibus Annis, go, oco Hogiheads of Tobacco to 
Great-Britain, of which it is ſuppoſed 60, ooo are 
thence re- exported. But theſe Colonies not being 
permitted to ſend their Tobacco immediately to fo- 
reign Markets diſtributively, in proportion to their 
Demands, the re- exported Tobacco pays double 
Freight, double Inſurance, Commiſſion and other 
Shipping Charges, The whole Quantity is, more- 
over, of Courſe much depreciated ; for going all 
to Great- Britain, the Home- Market is overdone, by 

+ Sir Jatthew Dec ler. 
which 
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Monopolies and ill-judged Laws, | 


6 


which' Circumſtance, the Quantity required 

Home Conſumption is without Doubt purchaſed 
cheaper than it would be, if no more than that were 
imported into Great-Britain, and of this Glut Fo- 


reigners, and Purchaſers on Speculation alſo, avail 


themſelves. Beſides, a great deal of the Tobacco 
getting home late, the rigorous Seaſon hinders it's 
being re-ſhipped for ſome Months, during which, 
it is dead on Hand, and moreover gives Advantage 
to Buyers—a Loſs to the Planter, which would be 
avoided, if the Tobacco could be immediately ſent 
to it's proper Market, — _ | 


The above quoted Author hath computed the 
Duties, Exciſes, Fc. on Leather, at 5o per Cent. 
and the Artificial Value of a Bale of Engliſb Cloth 
ariſing from Taxes, Monopolies and ill-judged 
Laws at 51 per Cent. by which, he means that 


.every Hundred Pounds Worth of that Species of 


Manufacture, includes in that Sum 51 J. of Taxes. 
His Computation is, without Doubt, too low now, 
Taxes having been increaſed very conſiderably 
ſince the Time in which he wrote. | 


per Cent. 
In the groſs Sum of the artificial 


Value, he computed the Amount 31 
of the Taxes to be full 


20 
therefore ſtand at = =» = | 


51 


A Bale of Exgliſb Cloth coſting - L. 100 
Includes an artificial Value of - - - 51 


The artificial Value ſcbſtracted,) | 
leaves the natural Value - - 5 — 5 


1 But 


To which maſt be added) 


Therefore they pay an ANNU- 


[ 74 ] 

But left the Eſtimate ſhould be objected to on 

account of it's ineluding 20 per Cent. for Mono- 
polies, &c. I will ſtare the artificial Value ariſin 


from Taxes, only to be 33/1. 65. 8 d. which will 
hardly be objected to, for being too high. 1 


The Colonies, it is ſuppos'd, take, 


annually, Manufactures ory £ £ 2,000,000 
 Great- Britain, to the Amount of 


„ 
S Amy 
— 


— 4 


1 J. 666,666: 13:4 


AL Taxof - - + - 
Freight, Inſurance, Com- | 
miſſion and Shipping Char. 
ges, amounting at leaſt 
to to per Cent. the Half of 
which, as it might be ſaved > 100,000 : oo: 0 
by back- freight, &c. 801 
the Colonies permitted to 
import direciiy the Manu- 
factures of foreign Coun- | 
tries, is computed at 
What may be the Amount 
from the Reſtrictions, on 
all the Enumerated Com- 
modities (except Tobacco) 
exported from all the Co- 
lonies, with Subſidies re- 
tained and Duties laid, 
upon the moſt moderate 
Computation may, I ſup- 
poſe, be ſtated at 


C. 916, 666: 13: 4 
Part of the Commodities ſent from Great-Britain 


to the Colonies, is firſt imported into Great-Britain 
from 


1 


"yy 


150, 000: 00: 0 
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from b Countries but the Eſtimate. is not 
exceptionable on that Account, for the general 
Calculation on the advanced Price of Briti/h. Ma- 
nufactures, is extremely low>—Several of the fo- 
reign Commodities receive their Perfection in Bri- 
tain. All of them are enhanced by the Articles 


of double Freight, Inſurance, Shipping, Charges, 
the Merchant Importer's Commiffion, the Egli 


Tradeſman's Profit, the Merchant Exporter's Com- 
miſſion, and Subſidies retained. If the Colonies 
were not reſtrained from directly importing foreign 
Commodities, they would, it is preſumed, pay 


leis for them, even. ** 50 ber Cent. than * do 


at preſent, fo 


It hath been already obſetved, that there are 
ſkipped from Virginia and Maryland, annually, at 
an Average, about go, ooo Hogſheads of Tobac- 
co, 60,000.0f which, or upwarcs, are re-exported 
from Great Britain, to foreign Marbhets; but: they 
pay to Great-Britain, for the Reaſons above ex- 
plained, 3 J. per Hogſhead, i. e. the Sum of 34. 
upon each Hogſhead might be ſaved if the Tobac. 
co might be immediately and diſtributively {cnt to the 
reſpective Markets, in Proportion to their De- 
mands; and an equal Sum is paid alſo to Great- 
Britain, upon the ſame Rule of Computation, 

i. e. that theſe Colonies pay what they might ſave, 
if not reſtrained, For, though the Engli/þ Ma- 
nufacturer gets the Tobacco he wants, without 
the double Freight, Sc. yet he has the Advantage 
of the Glut, and an Opportunity of buying it as 
cheap, as it is ſold in Great- Britain for the toreign 
Markets, before the Charges of double Freights, 
Sc. are incurred, and therefore the Planter gets 
no more for his Tobacco fold for Home, than that 
Which is ſold for Foreign Cunſumption, and con- 
L 2 ſequently 


7 


5 — 4 UE 


when the Tobacco, under the preſent Regulation, 
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ſequently pays as much for it. For there is great 


Reaſon to imagine, that if theſe Colonies were at 
Liberty to ſend their Tebacco immediately where 


they pleaſed, the Market in England would be as 
 dthadle as thoſe of France, Holland, &c.—But 


1 urchaſed for Re-Exportation, the Purchaſer 

ubredly confiders the Expence he is to be at, 
— he gets to the foreign Market, as Part of 
the Price of the Commodity, and therefore lowers 
his Price to the Merchant in Proportion. 


The above Sum of 3 J. for 
each Hogſhead, 1 F Le $709994 por Qq 
The Amount of the ſundry 
. Impoſitions and Reſtric- . 
tions before mentioned,“ 16,666: 13: 4 
brought forward, = - J © 


pF IR 


— 


— 


Total Amount of Taxes to 
Great-Brilain = } 1,186, 666: 13: 4 

| Beſides the above Amouris? | 

of Taxes paid to the Mo- 

| ther-Country, the Colo- 
nies in North- America ſup- 
port their own Civil Eſtab- 
liſnments, and pay Quit- 
Rents to the Crown and 450,000; 00: 0 
Proprietaries, to the A- e | 
mount (ſuppoſing 600,000 
Taxables, at the moderate 
Rate of 1 55. each) of = 


ö 


10 21 


Total Amount of Taxes paid) 


to our Mother- Country, 
and the Support of our Ci- N 1,636, 666; 134.4 


vil Eſtabliſhment, amal, Y 25 | 
" Suppoling 


* + 
Suppoſing the clear annual Rents) 
of the Lands in North- America 


(unreſtrained by Acts of Par- C. 2. 500, _ 


1 — — 


Hament) wou'd amount to- 


_ i 


It appears then, that the whole Tax is upwards 


of 65 per. Cent; and if, therefore, the artificial 


Value of One Hundred Pounds Worth of Britiſb 
Manufacture, (Cloth for Inſtance) is, according to 
the above Computation, 33 J. 6s. 8 d. there was, 
before the Stamp-Ad, a Tax paid by the Nortb- 
Americans, near double of that which is paid by 
the Inhabitants of England. If the above Sum 


331. 65. 8 d. is too low, and ought to be in- 


creaſed, then the Tax on North- America, on the 


Article of — 28 imported from Britain, 
muſt alſo be increaſed. 


It ſhould ſeem that the Maxim of every Tax 
upon Labour falling ullimately upon the Conſumer 
of its Product, cannot be ſtrictly applied to the 


Product of the Norib- American Colonies. For, as 
they are obliged to ſend their Commodities to ſome 


Port in the Britiſp Dominions, or (where Indul- 
gence is granted to ſend ſome of them to other 
Places) deprived in great Meaſure of the Benefit of 
Returns, they are by this Means ſubjected to dead 
Freight; and moreover, being confined in their 
Conſumption to a particular Manufacture, and the 
Commodities they export, being chiefly raw Ma- 
terials, they have not the Means generally in the 
Power of other People, by raiſing the Price of 
their Labour, to throw their Burthens upon others; 
but are, for the moſt Part, obliged, both in their 
Exports and Imports, to ſubmit to an arbitrary 

Bt 32 Deter- 


ryvdi 
Determination of their Ws, though, even below - 
firſt Colt, 


The wk Genius of one of he Anti» Amerj- 
can Writers, brings to my Mind the Fable of the 
Boy and the Hen that laid Golden Eggs, He is 
not content to wait for the Increaſe. of the Public 
Revenue, by that gradual Proceſs and Circulation 
of Property, which an Attention to the commercial, 7 
Intereſts of the Nation hath eſtabliſhed, but is at 
once for tearing away the Embryo, which, in due 
Time, might be matured into Fullneſs of Size and 
Vigour z without ever reflecting, that when the 
Hen is deſtroyed by his Violence, there will be no 


more-GoLpen EOS. —— The following ballet 3 


Juſtifies this Obſervation 


%. 


If we have from the Colonies their ALL al- 
e ready, we only have it (ſays he) by Trade, and 
not by Taxes; and ſurely it is not the ſame 
„Thing, whether the Wealth be brought | into the 
Public Coffers by Taxes, or coming in by Trade, 
« flows into the Pockets of Individuals, and, by 
„ augmenting his Influence with his Wealth, en- 
* ables the Merchant to plunge us into new War 
4 and new Debts for his Advantage *.” 


The Man who thinks the Gains of the Mer- 
Chant are dangerous, and that the Welfare of the 
Manufacturers,” the Landholders, . Sc. doth nat 
depend upon the Trade and Navigation of Great- 
Britain, is very conſiſtently an Advocate for a Meas 
ſure which hath a direct Tendency to check them; 
but whether this Opinion, and very conſiſtent 
Conduct might. not be more ſerviceable in ſome 


The Objections to the Taxation, oe. ccaiideied: 
other 


(oe 1 791] 

ther Employment, than in that of a L— of 
T-——, is ſubmitted to their Conſideration, who 
are the Judges of Merit, and the * of its 


For a Reaſon, which the dba Opinion ſuggeſts, 

T ſhall ſubjoin an Eſtimate of the Duties upon To- 
bacco conſumed in Great-Britain, and of the Pro- 
fit to the Planter on that Tobacco. —— The intel - 
ligent Reader will not apprehend it to be my 
Meaning, that the Planter pays out of his Pocket 
all the uties laid on Tobacco, or be at a Loſs to 
infer, that the Eſttmate has been made with no 
other View, than to obviate the Principle others by 
their Writings ſeem to adopt. 


The old Subſidy is Gne Penny per Pound, 25 
per Cent. deducted. 

All the other Duties are Seven Pence, and one 
Third per Pound, 13g per Cent. deducted. 

An Hogſhead of Tobacco, at an Average, 
contains 932 5. 88 1 
The wc Duties therefore, = = L.'27: 14: 0 
The Amount of the whole} _ 2 

Duties on 30, ooo Hog- > L£. ede 00: © 

ſheads, is CT | 


The full clear Proceeds of an Hogſhead of To- 
bacco, reckoning 952-I1b. in each Hogſhead, has 
not, on an Average for ſome Years-paſt, exceeded 
4. T wherefore, on 30,000 Hogſheads, the Planters 


See before, p. 76. The attentive Reader will obſerve, 
that the neat Proceeds of a Hogſhead of Tobacco, at an Aver- 
age, are 4, and the Taxes 3/,—, together, 7 J. * 
How much per Cent does the I ax amount to, which takes from 
the two wretched Tobacco Colonies, 3/7, out of every 7 .? And 
how deplorable muſt their Circumſtances appear, when their 
vaſt Debt to the Mother-Country, and the annual -Burthen of 
their civil Eſtabliſhments are added to the Eſtimate ? In theſe 
two Colonies there are upwards of 180,000 Taxables. 


* get 


| 

1 
* 

» 

| 

; 
1 


* „„ 


p ". ; 
get t 20, 00 J. How much of the above Sum of 
31,000 /. is nett to the Revenue, I ſhallnat under- 
take to ſay z but I preſume it may be ſafely aſſert- 
ed, that no Part of this, or any other Public Money, be 
is touched by any Americans, whether m_ have 
Teal Powers of Speech or not; though any Gentle- 
man who might be affected by it, is not to be blamed 
for his Apprehenſion, that a ſudden Importation of a 
certain Commodity, might hurt the Home Market. 


[i The Sum of the Taxes, paid in North- America, 
j will appear enormous to thoſe, who, having been 
E told that theſe Colonies pay only 7 or 800 J. per 
1 Annum, in Conſequence of Taxes laid there, might 
de led, in their Dependence upon Miniſterial 
Candor, to believe, that they paid no more elſe - 
where; — but to others, who are better acquainted 
with the Subject, the Computation will appear too 
low. — From theſe Obſervations it may be inferred 
what vaſt Wealth in Taxes only, the Mother-Coun- 
try has, in the Courſe of a Hundred Years, drawn 
from her Colonies and how profoundly well-informed 
the Writer is, who, with equal Pertinency and 
Modeſty pronounces, that it is now high Time 
« for England to draw ſome little Profit from her 
« Colonies, after the vaſt Treaſure ſhe has expended, 
„ on their Settlement.” | 
I confeſs that the above Computations are conjec- 
turah, but I believe they are probable. I mean that 
thoſe, . who are beſt acquainted with the Subject, 
will think the Charge upon North-America is not 
exaggerated, and which I think very naturally ac- 
counts for the enormous Debt ſhe at preſent labours 
under to the Maother-Country. 


Dr., Davenant obſerves, that, © if ever any 
„Thing great or gocd be done for the Engl.ſb 
Colonies, 


4 
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* Colonies, Induſtry muſt have its due Recom- 
* pence, and that can't be without Encourage- 
* ment to it, which, perhaps is only to be brought 
e about by confirming their Liberties, and eſtabliſning 
good Diſcipline among them ;—thar, as they ſes 
„they are a Free People, in Point of Govern- 
e ment, ſo they may, by Diſcipline, be kept free 
* of the Miſchiefs that follow Vice and Idlenels. 
« And, as great Care ſhould be taken in this Re- 
«+ ſpe&, ſo without Doubt, it is adyifeable, that 
no little Emulation of private Intereſts of Neigh- 
«. bour Governors, nor that the Petitions of bun- 
« pry Courtiers at home, ſhould prevail to diſcou- 
rage thoſe particular Colonies, who, in a few 
« Years, have raiſed themſelves by their own 
« Charge, Prudence and Induſtry, to the Wealth 
« and Greatneſs they are now arrived at, without 
% any Expence to the Crown , upon which tx en 
% any Innovations, or Breach of their original Char- 
&« ters, (beſides that it ſeems a Breach of the Pub- 
* lic Faith) may, peradventure, not tend to the 
King's Profit.“ Excellent Obſervation] but 
how little it hath” been regarded, the preſent 
deeply afflicting Diſtreſs of the Inhabitants of 
North America demonſtrates; — a Diſtreſs ſuffi- 
cient to drive Men into Deſpair, who are not ani- 
nated by the Hope, that —— Duos pazir nis 
gvogue Fix EM. 3 
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Speedy will be Publiſed, 0 een 


t. . The Trade and Navigation of Great-Brizain 
. conſidered. By Jaſbua Gee. 

To which are, added ſeveral intereſting Notes, 
and an Appendix. 

2. An Application of ſome General Political Rules, 
to the preſent State of Great Britain, Ireland, 


and America. In a Letter to the Right . 
able Earl Temple. 


Both Printed for J. Almon, oppoſite Burlingtos 
N. in A 


Where may be bad, juſt un ; 
1. Dummer's Defence of the Provincial Charters J 
-proving the Right of the Coloniſts to their 
- Charters, and concluding, with judicious —_ 
vations on the extraordinary Method of proceeds | 
ing againſt them by a Bill in Pattie, Price 
16. 
2. The Grievivices of the American Colonies, can». 
didly examined. Printed in Rbode- Hand, by 
Authority of the Aſſembly there: and inſcribed 
to Lord Dartmouth, Price 1 5. | 
3. The Neceſſity of mb the American Stamp 


Act demonſtrated roof that Great Bri» 
tain muſt be injured by that Act. Price 15. 


4. Confiderations on behalf af the Coloniſts. Writs 
ren at Boſton, Price 15. 
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Speedily will be Publiſhed, 


1. The Trade and Navigation of Great-Britain, 
conſidered, By Joſhua Gee. 


To which are, added ſeveral intereſting Notes, 
and an Appendix. 


2. An Application of ſome General Political Rules, 
to the preſent State of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and America. In a Letter to the Right Honour- 
able Earl Temple. 


Both Printed for J. Almon, oppoſite Burlington 
Houſe in Picadilly, 


Where may be bad, juſt Publiſhed, 


1. Dummer's Defence of the Provincial Charters ; 
proving the Right of the Coloniſts to their 
Charters, and concluding with judicious Obſer- 
vations on the extraordinary Method of proceeds 
ing _ them by a Bill in Parliament. Price 
15. 6 é a 


2. The Grievances of the American Colonies, can- 
didly examined. Printed in Rbode-Iſand, by 
Authority of the Aſſembly there: and inſcribed 
to Lord Dartmouth. Price 1 5. 
3. The Neceſſity of repealing the American Stamp 
Act demonſtrated : or a Proof that Great Bri- 
tain muſt be injured by that Act. Price 15. 


4. Conſiderations on behalf af the Coloniſts. Writ» 
ten at Boſton, Price 15. 
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THE LATE 
REGULATIONS 
Aerzerihe THE 
BRITISH: COLONIES 

CONS IDERED, 


S I R, 


HEN I laſt wrote to you and ſaid, ** that 

the late meaſures reſpecting America, would 
not only be extremely injurious to the Colonies, but 
alſo to Great Britain, I little thought I was en- 
tering into an engagement, which would obli 
me to exceed the uſual limits of a letter: bur ſinc 
you deſire to have at large the reaſons in ſupport of 
this opinion, and I always think it my duty to com- 
ply with your requeſts, I will endeavour, in the 


cleareſt manner J can, to lay my ſentiments before 
you, 


Tn American continental colonies are inhabited 
by perſons of ſmall fortune, who are ſo cloſely 
employed in Wubduing a wild country, for their 
ſubſiſtence, and who would labour under ſuch dif- 
ficulties in contending with old and populous coun- 


tries, 


1 


tries, which muſt exceed them in workmanſhip and 
cheapneſs, that they have not time nor any temp- 
tation to apply themſelves to manufactures. | 


Hexcz ariſes the“ importance of the colonies 
to Great Britain. A proſperity depends on her 
925 | com- 


* Tt has been ſaid in the Houſe of Commons, when 
complaints have been made of the decay of trade to any 
part of Europe, © That ſuch things were not worth re- 
gard, as Great Britain was poſſeſt of colonies that could 
conſume more of her manufactures than ſhe was able to 
ſupply them with.“ LEY # 

As the caſe now ſtands, we ſhall ſhew that the plan- 
tations are a ſpring of wealth to this nation, that they tu 
for us, that their treaſure centers all here, and that the laws 
have tied them faſt enough to us ; ſo that it muſt be through 
our own fault and miſmanagement, if they become inde- 
pendant of England.” 
DaveNnaANT on the Plantation trade. 

<< Tt is better that the iſlands ſhould be ſupplied from 
the Northern Colonies than from England, for this rea- 
ſon ; the proviſions we might ſend to Barbattes, Jamaica, 
c. would be unimprov'd product of the earth, as grain 
of all kinds, or ſuch product where there is little got b 
the improvement, as malt, ſalt, beef and pork ; indeel 
the exportation of ſalt- fiſh thither would be more advan- 
tageous, but the goods which we ſend to the Northern (u- 
lonies, are ſuch, whoſe improvement may be juſtly ſaid one 
with another to be near four-fifths of the value of the 
whole commodity, as apparel, houſthold-furniture, and many 
other things.” | | 

« New-England is the moſt prejudicial plantation to the 
kingdom of England ; and yet, to do right to that moſt 
induſtrious Engliſb colony, I muſt confeſs, that though 
we loſe by their unlimited trade with other foreign plan- 
tations, yet we are very great gainers by their direct trade 
to and from Old England. Our yearly exportations of Eng- 
{ manufaftures, malt and other goods, from hence thi- 
ther, amounting, in my opinion, to ten times the value 0 
hat is imported from thence ; which calculation I do not 
make at random, but upon mature conſideration, and, pet. 

adventure, upon as much experience in this very trade, 3 
my other perſon will pretend to ; and Therefore, ww” 
ev 


* 
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commerce; her commerce on ber manufactures z 
her manufactures on the markets for them; and 


eyer reformation of our correſpondency in trade with that 
people ſhall be thought on, it will, in my poor judgment, 
require GREAT TENDERNESS, and VERY SERIOUS IR- 
CUMSPECTION,” 
Sir JostARH CHniLD's diſcourſe on trade. 
« Our plantations ſpend moſtly our Engliſb manufac- 
tures, and thoſe of all ſorts almoſt imaginable, in egregiqus 
quantities, and employ near two thirds of all our Engliſh 
ſhipping 3 ſo that we have more people in England, by reaſon 
of our plantations in America.” * Idem. 
Sir 2 CHILD fays, in another part of his work, 
„That. not more than fifty families are maintained in 
England by the refining of ſugar.” From whence, and 
from what Davenant ſays, it is plain, that the advantages 
here ſaid to be derived from the plantations by England, 
muſt be meant chiefly of the continental colonies. 
| See notes to pages 11 and 12. 
&« T ſhall ſum up my whole remarks on our American co- 
lonies, with this obſervation, that as they are. a certain 
annual revenue of ſeveral millions ſterling to their Mo- 
ther Country, they ought carefully to be protected, duly. 
encouraged, and every opportunity that preſents, improved 
for their increment and advantage, as every one they can 
poſſibly reap, muſt at laſt return to us with intereſt,” 
BEawEs's Lex merc. red. 
We may ſafely advance, that our trade and naviga- 
tion are greatly encreaſed by our colonies, and that they 
really are a ſource of treaſure and naval power to this king+ 
dom, fince they work for us, and their treaſure centers here, 
fore their ſettlement, our manufactures were few, and 
thoſe but indifferent; the number of Engliſh merchants 
very ſmall, and the whole ſhipping of the nation much 
inferior to what now belongs to the Northern Colonies 
only. Theſe are certain facts. But ſince their eſtabliſh- 
ment, out condition has altered for the better, almoſt to 
a degree beyond credibility.—Our MANUFACTURES are 
prodigiouſly encreaſed, chiefly by the demand for them in 
the plantations, where they AT LEAST TAKE OFF ONE 
HALF, and ſupply us with many valuable commodities for 
exportation, which is as great an emolument to the Mo- 
ther Kingdom, as to the plantations themſelves.” 
PosTLETHWAYT'S univ. dict. of trade and comm. 


B 2 the 
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the moſt conſtant and advantageoys markets are 
afforded by the colonies, as in all others the * reſt 
of Europe interferes with her, and various accidents 
may interrupt them. The benefit from hence is at 
preſent immenſe; but in future times when America 
ſhall be more fully peopled, muſt exceed with pru- 
dent management the warmeſt wiſhes of a Britiſh 
Patriot. | | 


Our chief productions are proviſions, naval 
ſtores, furs, iron and lumber, A few colonies 
yield tobacco and indigo. Some of theſe commo- 
dities are neceſſary to Great Britain; but all that 
ſhe requires are vaſtly inſufficient to pay for her ma- 
nufactures which we want. The productions of 
ſome of the Southern Colonies may perhaps be 
equal to their demands, but the caſe is widely dit- 
ferent with the Northern ; for in theſe, the impor- 
tations from Great Britain are computed to be ge- 
nerally more than double the value of their imme» 
diate exportations to that kingdom, | 


_ Tax only expedient left us for making our re- 
mittances, is to carry on ſome other trade, whereby 
we can obtain ſilver and gold, which our own coun- 
try does not afford. Hence it is evident, that if 
our taking off and paying for her manufactures, 
is beneficial to Great Britain, the channels by which 
we acquire money for that purpoſe, ought to be 
induſtriouſly kept open and uninterrupted, 


* Moſt of the nations of Europe have jnterfered with 
us, more or leſs, in divers of our ſtaple manufactures, 
within half a century, not only in our woollen, but in 
our lead and tin manufactures, as well as our fiſheries.” 
PosTLETHWAYT'S univ. dict. of trade and comm. 


Nos 


——— ww — 
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Our trade with Spain, Portugal and the foreign 
plantations in the Meſt- Indies, have chiefly anſwered 
this end, though with much difficulty, the mother 
country having long ſince drawn the “ commercial 
cords with which the colonies are bound, extreme- 
ly tight upon them, Every thing produced here, 
that Great Britain chuſes to take to herſelf, muſt 
be carried to that Kingdom ＋ on Every thing 
we 


* As far as regulations are requifite to confine the-com- 
merce of the colonies to Brit;h ſubjects and to Britifh 
ſhips ; to give Great Britain the preference in being ſup- 
plied with naval ſtores, ſo eſſential to her ſtrength at ſea 
with commodities neceſfary for carrying on her woollen 
manufactures, or ſuch articles as can bear high duties upon 
them, and thereby make a conſiderable addition to the 
revenue; or as far as they are requiſite to prevent the co- 
lonies from being ſupplied with any thing in the place of 
Britiſh manufactures, they may be reaſonable, Theſe re- 
gulations, it is apprehended, eſtabliſh the baſis of the 
Þritiſh power; and form ſuch a firm connection between 
the Mother Country and her Colonies, as will produce all 
the advantages ſhe ought to wiſh for, or that they can af- 
ford her. Any further attempt to ſhackle ſome of the co- 
lonies in fayour of others, or to advance the revenue in 
America by reſtraining her trade, is but regulating by a ſe- 
vere exerciſe of power, what wants no regulation, and 
loſing by too much haſte to gain. ( See Notes topages 14, 15.) 
Unneceſſary and irritating reſtrictions, will at laſt caſt con- 
tempt and hatred on thoſe ſub/?antial ones, that length of 
time, and the natural reverence of Colonies for their Mo- 
ther Country, would have' conſecrated; for diſcontented 
minds are not apt to diſtinguiſh. ** Narrow-limited no- 
tions in trade and planting, are only advanced by, and 
can only be of uſe to particular perſons, but are always 
ares to the public intereſts, in preventing the full em- 
ployment of our own people, and giving our rivals and 


competitors in trade, the opportunity of employing greater 

numbers of theirs, producing greater quantities of mer- 

chandizes, and underſelling us at foreign markets.” 
 Po$STLETHWAYT'S univ. dict. of trade and comm. 


+ Monteſquieu, ſpeaking of the contract made by Po- 
tand for ſelling all her corn to Dantzick OXLY; and — 
288 „„ : other 
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we chuſe to import from Europe, muſt be ſhipped 
in + Great Britain---Heavy duties have been laid 
on our importations from the foreign plantations, 

HowzrveR, under all theſe reſtraints and ſome 
others that have been impoſed on us, we have not 
till lately been unhappy. Our ſpirits were not de- 
preſſed. We apprehended no deſign formed againſt 
our liberty. We for a long time enjoyed peace, 
and were quite free from any heavy debt, ei- 
ther internal or external. We had a paper cur- 
rency which ſerved as a medium of domeſtic com- 
merce, and permitted us to employ all the gold 
and ſilver we could acquire, in trade abroad. We 
had a multitude of markets for our proviſions, lum- 
ber and iron. Theſe allowed liberties, with ſome 
others we aſſumed, enabled us to collect conſider- 
able ſums of money for the joint benefit of ourſelves 
and our mother country. 


Bur the modern regulations are in every circum- 
ſtance afflicting. The remittances we have been 
able to make to Great Britain, with all the licence 
hitherto granted or taken, and all the money 
brought among us in the courſe of the late war, 
have not been ſufficient to pay her what we owe; 


other of the like nature between ſome Indian princes and 
the Dutch for ſpices, ſays; ** "Theſe agreements are pro- 
per for a poor nation, whoſe inhabitants are ſatisfied zo 
forego the hopes of enriching themſelves, provided they can be 
ſecure of a certain Feng med. or for nations, whoſe $LA- 
VERY conſiſts either in renouncing the uſe of thoſe things 
which nature has given them; or in being OBLIGED o 
SUBMIT TO A DISADVANTAGEOUS COMMERCE,” 


+ Except Salt from any part of Europe for the fiſheries 
of Newfoundland, Neu- England, New-York and Penjyl- 
vania; and a few things from Ireland. | 


but 


. 

but there ſtill remains due, according to a late cal- 
culation made by the Engliſh merchants, the ſum 
of four millions ſterling. Beſides this, we are and 
have been for many years heavily taxed, for the 
payment of the debts contraſted by our efforts 
againſt the common enemy. Thele ſeem to be 
difficulties ſevere enough for young colonies to 
contend with. The laſt * {inks our paper currency 
very faſt, The former ſweeps off our ſilver and 
gold in a torrent to Great Britain, and leaves us 
continually toiling to ſupply from a number of diſ- 
tant ſprings the continually waſting ſtream, 


THvs drained, we are prohibited by new and 
ſtricter reſtraints being laid on our trade, from 
procuring theſe coins as we uſed to do; and from 
inſtituting among ourſelves bills of credit in the 
place of ſuch portions of them as are required in 
our internal traffic; and in this exhauſted condi- 
tion, our languiſhing country is to ſtrive to take 


up and to totter under the additional burthen of 
the STAMP ACT, 


In defence of the prohibition to inſtitute bills of 
credit, it may be faid, that ſome few colonies, 
by injudicious emiſſions of paper currency, did 
great injury to individuals.” Ir is true: But it is 
as true, that others + always ſupported the credit 
of their bills in ſuch a manner, that their emiſſions 


* While the quantity of paper currency is proportion- 
ed to the uſes for it, it muſt be beneficial; and therefore to 
ſink it below that quantity, muſt be prejudicial. 


No attempt was ever made in this province and ſome 
others, to pay Engliſh debts any otherwiſe than according 
to the rate of exchange; and no complaint was ever made 
of injuſtice from the deprgciation of the currency, | 


Were 


HE. 
were of vaſt benefit both to the provinces ahd to 
Great Britain. The inconveniencies under which 
the colonies laboured before theſe emiſſions are well 
remembered, and were produced by the ſame cauſe 
that diſtreſſes us at this time; that is, by Great 
Britain's taking off all our gold and filver. There 
was then ſo little money among ſeveral of them, 
that a ſtop was put in a manner to buying and ſel- 
ling, and even ſhop-keepers were obliged to barter 


their goods for food. The effect produced by 
theſe emiſſions was ſurpriſing Trade revived; 


and the remarkable and immediate * increaſe of 
our importations ſhewed how advantageous they 


were 


Value of the exports from England to Pennſylvania at 
different periods. 
In 1723 they were 15, 992 19 4 
1730 * 48,92 7 5 
1737 _—_— $7 
74 — 75295 4 
In the year 1723 the firſt bills of credit Lere emitted in 
Pennſylvania, to the value of £45000, In 1728, part of 
the firſt emiſſion being then ſunk, £30000 more were 
_emitted. It appears from the account above, that in ſeven 
years from 1723 to 1730, the exports increaſed £32,599 
85. 14. ſterling, ——In 1738, great part of the preceding 
emiſſions being then ſunk, there was an emiſſion and re- 
emiſſion, amounting in the whole to £80000. In five 
years afterwards, it appears by the account above, the 
exports increaſed near een erling. 
* later times when larger emiſſions have been made, 
the exports have Ni increaſed, In 1755 
55000 were remitted : and in 1756 {30000.—In 1757, 
"the exports amounted to £268,426 6 6—Afterwards our 
"emiſſions were {till greater, and in one year of the war, 
the exports roſe to more than ¶ oo, ooo ſterling. | 
It is not pretended, that the increaſe of our importations 
18 foley owing to the emiſſions of paper money ; but it 1s 
thought to be a very great cauſe of that increaſe. It is 
-undoubtedly owing in 3 to the increaſe of people by 
propagation, and the influx of foreigners. But ſuch great 
and ſudden increaſes as have been mentioned in the ſhort 
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feared from this kind of currency, means might 
have been found to prevent them, without utterly 
aboliſhing it: but now, the apprehenſion of miſ- 


.. 


chiefs that might have been more eaſily obviated, 
has deprived us of real benefits. ) 


PERHAPSs no mode could be deviſed more ad- 
vantageous to the public, or to individuals, than 
our method of emitting bills in this province for 
our own uſe. They are lent out upon good ſecu- 
rity, chiefly real, at the intereſt of five per cent. 
The borrowers are allowed a long term for pay- 
ment, and the ſums borrowed being divided into 


ſpace of ſeven or five years, from 1723 to 1730, and from 
1737 to 1742, could not in any great degree procee 
rom the increaſe by propagation ; and at that time 
think foreigners did not flow in upon us in ſuch numbers 
as they ſince have done. In the war large ſums were 
brought among us for the maintenance of the fleets and 
armies, it is true: but that our currency was then of great 
utility is evident, becauſe when the ene quantity of it 
was paſſing, bills of exchange were lower than they were 
for a long time before, or have been ſince. LG HIS 
It may be objected, that the complaint of the ſcarcity 
of money in America, particularly in this province, can- 
not be well founded, as we have latel had ſuch large 
emiſſions, I am very ſenſible how liable perſons are to 
errors in queſtions of this nature, and therefore I think 
myſelf obliged to ſpeak with diffidence on the ſubject. 
Perhaps. the following obſervations may in ſome meaſure 
anſwer the objection. 1ſt. About one half of the emiſ- 
tions is funk; 2dly. A very great part of the bills now 
circulating, are paſſing in the neighbouring provinces. 
3dly, Our gold and Aer are ſent to Great-Britain, 10 
that but ſmall quantities thereof are now current among 
us—and therefore we muſt almoſt entirely rely on our 
aper for the medium of domeſtic commerce. Laftly, 
t does not ſeem probable, that we ſhould have heard 1 
great complaints of the ſcarcity of money, if the extreme 
reſtrictions of our commerce, had not ſo generally pre- 
a of Kcal 


yented our uſqarmetho quiring it. 
Nen von 
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were to Great. Britain. If any inconveniencies were 
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equal portions, they are obliged to pay one of theſe 
with the intereſt of the whole, every year during 
the term. This renders the payments very eaſy; 
and as no perſon is permitted to borrow a large fum, 
a great number are accommodated. The conſe- 
quences of ſuch regulations are obvious. Theſe 
bills repreſent money in the ſame manner that 
money repreſents other things. As long therefore 
as the quantity is proportioned to the uſes, theſe 
emiſſions have the ſame effects, that the gradual in- 
troduction of additional ſums of money would have, 
People of very ſmall fortunes are enabled to pur- 
Chaſe and cultivate land, which is of ſo much con- 
ſequence in ſettling new countries, or to carry on 
ſome buſineſs, that without ſuch aſſiſtance they 
would be incapable of managing: For no private 
— would lend money on ſuch favourable terms. 

rom the borrowers the currency paſſes into other 
hands, encreaſes conſumption, raiſes the prices of 
commodities, quickens circulation, and after com- 
municating a vigour to all kinds of induſtry, re- 
turns in its courſe into the poſſeſſion of the bor- 
rowers, to repay them for that labour which it may 
Properly be ſaid to have produced. They deliver 
it, according to the original contracts, into the 
treaſury, where the intereſt raiſ:s a fund without 
the impoſition of taxes, for the public uſe, 


| Whirez emiſſions are thus conducted with pru- 
.dence, they may be compared to ſprings, whoſe 
water an induſtrious and knowing farmer ſpreads in 
many meandering rivulets through his gardens and 
meadows, and after it has refreſhed all the vegeta- 
ble tribes it meets with, and has ſet them a growing, 
leads it into a reſervoir, where it anſwers ſome new 


purpoſe, 
MVSEVM 


BEITANNICVM 


CES 
Ir it could be poſſible to eſtabliſh a currency 
throughout the colonies, on ſome foundation of this 
kind, pefhaps greater benefits might be derived 
from it, than would be generally believed without 
me Vee" LT 


Wir reſpect to the reſtrictions laid on our trade 
to foreign plantations, it has been alledged, as a 
reaſon for them, ** that our iſlands ought to be en- 
couraged.”” They ought to be: But ſhould the 
intereſt of one colony be preferred to that of ano- 
ther? Should the welfare of millions be ſacrificed 
to the magnificence of a few? If the exorbitant 
profits of one colony muſt ariſe from the depreſ- 


fion of another, ſhould not ſuch injuſtice be re- 
dreſſed ? 


Tukax is a vaſt difference to be made in calcu- 
lating the gains of any particular branch of buſineſs 
to the public, and to individuals, The advantages 
to the laſt may be ſmall, and yet great to the firſt, 
or the reverſe. The ſtatutes made to reſtrain the 
trade of the continent in { favour of the iſlands, 

| ſeem 


| © The agents for New-York, in their conteſt with the 
ſugar colonies, affirmed, That their winters being ſevere, 
obliged them to take off more of the woollen manufactures 
of this kingdom. (or which they remitted gold and filver) 
than all the i/ands ( Jamaica excepted) put together ; and 
hich I believe has remained uncontradicted.“ 
; Brawes's Lex. merc. red. 
If one province THEN exceeded all our Heft-Indtes, 
except Jamaica, in this particular, what proportion would 
as fin gle iſland bear No to all the reft of the continental 
colonies 
The following account of the exports from ENGLAanD 
to the Northern Colonies, and to the Teft-India Iſlands, 
will ſhew they were nearly equal ſome time ago; that 
thoſe to the N OY now vaſtly exceed, and . 
2 | prodi- 


#3. 


ſeem to tend rather towards promoting Þ partia? 
than general, intereſts; and it appears to me no 


continued nearly the ſame. 
From 1744 to 1748, incluſive. 

Northern Colonies. © Weft-tndia Iſlands. 
1744 £649,114 12 4 £796,112 17 9 
1745 — 534,316 2 5 503,669 19 9 
1746 — 7549945 4 3 472,994 19 7 
= 
9 


prodigiouſly increaſing, while thoſe to the Iſlands h ye 


1747 — 726,648 856,463 18 6 
1748 — 830,243 1 734,095 15 3 


Total £ 3,486,268 1 2 Total 13,363, 337 10 10 
Difference 122,930 10 4 


13, 486,268 1 


— 


From 1754 to 1758, incluſive. | 
Nerthern Colonies. | W:/t-India Hands. 
1754 £1,246,615 1 11 £685,675 3 © 
1755 — 1,177,848 6 10, 694,667 13 3 
1756 — 1,428,770 18 10 7334453 16 3 
1757 — 1,727,924 2 10 776,488 © 6 
1758 — 1,832,948 13 10 877,571 19 11 


Total Cn 057 4 3 Total (37767 841 12 11 
' ö Difference 3,645,215 11 4 


[1] 


—C__— 


{74145057 4 3 


— ——— 


* ot} * to Northern Colonies, in the | (3,486,268 1 2 


Ditto, in the ſecond Term — 5,414,057 4 3 


—ů—— 


Increaſe, C3, 927,789 3 


Total for the - Indi 7 
Rau N ejt-India Iſlands, in! £3,363, 357 10 10 


Ditto, in the ſecond Term 3,767,841 12 11 
Increaſe, only Lo, og, og 2 1 
— —— 


The difference between the employment afforded to the 
manufacturers of England, by the Northern Colonies 11 


1 13 J 
paradox to ſay, that the public would be as great a 
gainer, if eſtates there were ſo + moderate, that not 
a tenth part of the Meſt- India gentlemen who now 
ſit in the Houſe of Commons, could obtain that 
frequently expenſive honour. 


I is allowed by thoſe well acquainted with the 
iſlands, that they cannot ſupply Great Brilain and 
theſe colonies with ſugar and other articles, and 
that they can by no means conſume the productions 
of theſe colonies; yet in * favour to them, we are 


almoſt 


the af Noyes Hands, is ſtill greater than it may appear 
to be from the firſt view of the preceding account: For a 
much 122 quantity of Eaſi-India goods is exported to 
the laſt than to the firſt; and the Engliſb manufatures 
conſumed by them generally derive their value from the 
richneſs of the materials, many of which are brought 
from foreign countries, but thoſe we conſume, chiefly 3 
rive their value from the work beſtowed upon them, (Vide 
note to pages 2 and 3.) 


t Vide Note to page 5. 


+ © A great advantage which the French have over the 
Engliſh in their ſugar colonies, is their Agrarian law, 
whereby A are prevented from engroſſing too 
much land; fo that the number of whites is greatly in- 
creaſed, the land improved, more commodities raiſed, the 
planters obliged to a more frugal way of living, and all things 
rendered cheaper. By theſe means Martinico can muſter 
16,000 aghting men; but Jamaica, which is near three 
times as large, only 4000.“ TouckER on trade. 


* It is recited in the 6th of Geo. 2d. ch. 13, now made 
perpetual, “ that the Sugar colonies could not carry on 
their trade ON AN EQUAL FOOTING with the foreign 
Sugar Colonies, without fome advantage and relief given 

to them by Great-Britain,” That yy GIVEN by 
Great-Britain—was to compel the continental Colonies to 
take their productions at any price they pleaſe to aſk—In 
ſhort, to grant them a MoNoPoLY for Sugars. This was 
taking rem ons indeed to give to another; but goes not to 


the 


— 
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almoſt entirely prevented from ſending theſe pro- 
ductions to any other markets. Hence it follows, 
that we are frequently obliged to ſell our commo- 
ditics to thern at ſo low a price, as not to pay the 
firſt coſt and freight ; while we, being in a manner 
prohibited from getting the Weſt- India productions, 
for which we have occaſion, any where elſe but 
from them, muſt pay extravagantly fot them. 


Nos is this management attended, as it is pre- 
ſumed, with any benefit to the Mother Country, 
but with a diſadvantage ; either where the produc- 
tions of the foreign plantations are conſumed among 
us, or re exported to Europe. By the compulſion 
on us to take from our iſlands, the price of their 

roductions is raiſed on the people of Great- Britain. 
Foe Revenue would be encreaſed by this reſtriction 
being taken off, as we ſhould willingly pay a moderate 
duty upon importations from the French and Spent- 
erds, wichout attempting to run them; while a very 
conſiderable duty would be paid on the $ ſugars of 
\ our 


the root of the evil; as the next preceding note evidently 


ſhews. For if Great Britain ſhould ſacrifice her own in- 


tereſts and thoſe of her continental colonies ſtill more, if 
it be poſſible, to the intereſt of theſe iſlanders, they never 
will carry on their trade ON AN EQUAL, FOOTING 
with the foreign ſugar colonies,” until there is the ſame 
moderation in their eſtates, and the ſame frugality in their 
living. By a very ſingular diſpoſition of affairs, the cola- 
nies of an abſolute monarchy are ſettled on a republican prin- 
ciple; while thoſe of a kingdom in many reſpects reſembling 
a commonwealth, are cantoned out among a few lord; 
veſted with deſpotic power over myriads of vaſſals, and 
ſupported in the pomp of Baſſa's by their ſlavery. 


S The reſtriction on the trade of the colonies to foreign 
plantations for Molaſſes, is particularly grievous and im- 
politic, as the Molaſſes brought from thence was diſtilled 
for the 3 the Indian and Guinea trades, the profit 


of which centered in Great-Britain, It is ſaid, our . 
e 
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our iflands, which, inſtead of coming to us, would 

then go to Great Britain. Beſides, whatever ex- 

traordinary price we pay for the productions of our 

own iſlands, muſt leſſen our demand for Britiſb 

manufactures; ſince it is an j undeniable truth, that 
what 


fels now buy ſpiritous liquors on the coaſt of Gzinez from 
the Dutch. | ; 


J. This cannot be diſputed by any one who is acquainted 
with America. The increaſe of a man's wealth there 
ſhews itſelf in a greater conſumption of Britiſh manufac- 
tures of all kinds. This reaſoning in favour of the 
continental colonies trade with foreign plantations, is 
confirmed by what Sir Jofiah Child mentions of New- 
England, — He ſays, —* England loſes by the unlimited 
trade of this colony to other foreign plantations, but gains 
by her direct trade to Old England, from whence ſhe ex- 
ports manufactures to ten times the value of her imports.” 
See the note to page 2.) What yas it then that enabled 
etu-England to pay ten times the value of her imports to 
England, but the profits of her trade to foreign plantations? 
This appears to be a direct authority in ſupport of the 
arguments hereafter uſed. It ſeems therefore that Great- 
Britain of late, through too great eagerneſs to gather 
golden fruits, has ſhaken the tree before they were full 
grown. With a little patience they would ripen, and then 

of themſelves drop into her lap. | | | 
«© 'The inhabitants of our colonies, by carrying on a 
trade with their forergn neighbours, do not only oecaſion a 
greater quantity of the goods and merchandizes of E urope being 
| * from hence to them, and a greater quantity of the pro- 
duct of America to be ſent from them hither, which would 
otherwiſe be carried from, and brought to Europe by foreigners, 
but an encreaſe of the ſeamen and navigation in thoſe 
parts, which is of great ſtrength and ſecurity, as well as 
of great advantage to our plantations in general. And 
though . ſame of our colontes are not only for preventing the 
importatsons of all goods of the ſame ſpecies they produce, but 
ſuffer particular planters to ſeep great runs of land in their poſ- 
Seſſion uncultivated, with deſign to prevent new ſettlements, 
whereby they imagine the prices of their commodities 
may be affected; yet if it be conſidered, that the Markets 
of Great-Britain depend on the markets of ALL Zurope in 
general, 


(a6 1 
what we ſhould ſave in that way, would be chiefly. 
ſpent in this. It may alſo juſtly be added, that our 
commerce with the foreign plantations, carries to 
them very conſiderable quantities of Brizifþ manu- 
factures, for their conſumption, + 


Ir our importations from them ſhould be re- 
exported to Europe, the profits would center in 
Great-Britain, according to the uſual courſe of our 
trade, The ſtatute paſſed in the twenty-fifth year 
of Charles the ſecond, indeed mentions this prac- 
tice as injurious. It might be ſo, if regarded 
without its attendant circumſtances ; but if they 
are taken into view, and it be conſidered, that if 
we do not carry theſe productions to Europe, fo- 
reigners will, no miſchief ſeems likely to enſue from 
our becoming the carriers. & 


Taz reſtriction Alſo with regard to our iron, is 
thought particularly ſevere. Whenever we can get 
a better price in Great-Britain than elſewhere, it is 
unneceſſary; whenever we can get a better price in 


general, and that the European markets in general depend 
on the proportion between the annual conſumption and the 
whole quantity of each ſpecies annually produced by ALL 
nations; it muſt follow, that whether we or foreigners are 
the producers, carriers, importers and exporters of Ameri- 
can produce, yet their reſpective prices in each colony (the 
difference of freight, cuſtoms and importations conſidered) 
will always bear proportion to the general conſumption of 
the whole quantity of each fort, produced in all colonies, and 
in all parts, allowing only for the uſual contingencies that 
trade and commerce, agriculture and manutactures are 
liable to in all countries.“ | 


PosTLETHWAY T's Univ. Dit. of Trade and Commerce. 
+ See the preceding note. 
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other places; it is ® prejudicial. Cargoes compoſed 
of this metal, proviſions and lumber, have been 
found to anſwer very well at the Portugueſe and 
ſome other markets; and as the laſt articles are 
frequently very low, and our foreign trade is re- 
duced to ſo few commodities, the taking away any 
one of them muſt be hurtful to us. Indeed, to 
require us to ſend all our iron to Great-Britain, is, 
ia the opinion of ſome of our moſt judicious mer- . 
chants, to require an impoſſibility: For as this 1 
article is ſo heavy, and ſuch ſmall quantities can be 14 
ſent in one veſſel, they aſſert, that we cannot find Ft 
freight directly home for one half of it, 


Bes1Dpes the circumſtances already mentioned to 
prove the injurious conſequences of the late reftric- 
tions, there- is another, which has great force in 
perſuading me that our trade ought by all means to 
be more encouraged and extended at this time, than 

was formerly neceſſary. Our ſettlements then com- 
prehended only a narrow ſtrip along the ſhore of 
the ocean; they were leſs populous; and their 5 

diſtance from the ſea ports being ſmall, they were i 
ſupplied with every thing they wanted from thence, 
without any length of inland carriage. But now 
we have penetrated boundleſs foreſts, have paſſed 
over immenſe mountains, and are daily puſhing 
further and further into the wilderneſs, the inhabi- 
tants of theſe remote regions, muſt of neceſſity 
hold very little intercourſe with thoſe which are 
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* If the colonies can get more by —_—— their iron to 
foreign ports, than to Great-Britain, (and it they cannot, 
there is no occaſion of a law to compel them to carry it to 
Great-Britain) they will be more able to make larger 
demands for Britiſb manufactures; ſo that Great- Britain 

will gain the profits of our iron, to make up ber loſs by 
What ſhe takes from Sweden. 
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near the ſea, unleſs a very extenſive commerce 
ſhall enable theſe to ſupply them with ſuch quan- 
tities of “ foreiga commodities as they want, and 
at ſuch prices as they can afford to pay, Every 
reſtriction on our trade, ſeems to be a reſtriction 
on this intercourſe, and muſt gradually cut off the 


connection of the interior parts with the maritime 
and the mother country. 


But it is unneceſſary to endeavour to prove by 
reaſoning on theſe things, that we ſhall ſuffer, for 
we already ſuffer. Trade is decaying ; and all 
credit is expiring. Money is become ſo ex- 
tremely ſcarce, that reputable freeholders find it 
impoſſible to pay debts which are trifling in com- 
pariſon to their eſtates. If creditors ſue, and take 
out executions, the lands and perſonal eſtate, as 
the ſale muſt be for ready money, are fold for a 
ſmall part of what they were worth when the debts 
were contracted, The debtors are ruined. The 
creditors get but part of their debts, and that 
ruins them. Thus the conſumers break the ſhop- 
keepers; they break the merchants ; and the ſhock 
muſt be felt as far as London. Fortunate, indeed, 
is the man who can get ſatisfaction in Money ſor 
any part of his debt, in ſome counties; for in 


* It is apprehended, that if the greateſt part of the 
commodities demanded by the back country ſhould not | 
Britiſh but Meſt- Indian, yet it muſt be beneficial to Great 
Britain to promote this trade by all means. For if the 
country nearer the ſea grows rich by ſupplying them with 
the productions of the Het Indies, theſe will certainly 
conſume greater quantities of Britiſh manufaRures. 


+ It is ſaid that in Virginia, the ſheriffs, inſtead of rai- 
ſing the annual levies, have been obliged to make returns 
into the treaſury, of effects which they have taken in exe- 


cution, but could not ſell, as there were no bidders for 
ready money. | 
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many inſtances, aſter lands and goods have been 
repeatedly advertiſed in the public gazettes, and 


expoſcd to ſale, not a buyer appears. 


By theſe means multitudes are already ruined, 
and the eſtates of others are melting away in the 
ſame manner. It muſt ſtrike any one with great 
ſurprize and concern, to hear of the number of 
debtors diſcharged every court by our inſolvent 
at, Though our courts are held every quarter, 
yet at the laſt term for the county of Philadelphia 
alone, no leſs than thirty-five perſons applied for 
the benefit of that act. If it be conſidered that 
this law extends only to thoſe who do not owe 
any ſingle debt above /. 150, that many are 
daily releaſed by the lenity of their creditors, 
and that many more remove, without their know- 
ledge, it will not be difficult to form a judg- 
ment of the condition to which the people are 


reduced. 


Ir theſe effects are produced already, what can 
we expect, when the ſame cauſes ſhall have ope- 
rated longer ? 'What can we expect, when the ex- 
hauſted colonies ſhall feel the STamp AcT draw- 
Ing off, as it were, the laſt drops of their blood ? 


From whence is the ſilver to come, with which 


the taxes impoſed by this act, and the duties 


impoſed by other late acts, are to be 


paid ? Or 


how will our merchants and the lower ranks of peo- 
ple, on whom the force of theſe regulations will 
tall firſt, and with the greateſt violence, bear this 


additional load ? 


D 2 


Tazse laſt are to be conſidered in a very dif- 
ferent light from thoſe of the ſame claſſes in Great- 
Britain. bel e the nature of their employmenrs, 


and 
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and the plenty of money give them very little 
occaſion to make contracts in writing; but Here 
they are continually making them, and are obliged 
to do ſo. The STame AcT, therefore, will be 
ſeverely felt by heſe, in whoſe welfare the proſ- 
perity of a ſtate is always ſo -much- intereſted ; 
and * tran-fers of property, that ought, in new 
countries particularly, to be made as eaſy as poſ- 
ſible, will be much diſcouraged, From the ne- 
ceſſity they are under of making contracts zo be 
executcd afterwards, the lower ranks of people here 
are frequently engaged in law ſuits; and as the 
law is already a very heavy tax on the ſubject in all 
parts of the Britzfh dominions, this act will ren- 
der it deſtructive here; for the neceſſities, the 
follies and the paſſions of mankind, will not ſuffer 
them to ceaſe from harraſſing one another in that 
way. | 


Ner1THER are the merchants here by any means 
able to bear taxes, as they do at home. A very 
great number of- them there put fuch ſtocks into 
trace, as would be thought large fortunes among 
us; And our merchants would think themſelves 
very happy to leave off buſinefs with ſuch eſtates 

as the others begin with. I ſpeak of the mer- 


* In the preſent ſcarcity of money, the ſellers of lands, 
negroes, &c. &c. always inſiſt on having part of the pur- 
chaſe-money in hand- The buyers, unleſs they happen to 
be rich men, find it impoſſible to comply with this term, 
unleſs they borrow money, which cannot now be done 
but in very ſmall parcels from different perſons.—Each 
of theſe muſt have a bond ; and each of thoſe bonds muſt 

ay 2 ftamp-duty of one ſhilling ſterling, if the ſum 

5 above ten pounds and under twenty—and if above 
twenty pounds and under forty, one fhilling and fix- 
pence ſterling beſides a heavy duty on the original 
contract. 6 

chants 
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chants in general; for we have on the continent 
individuals who are rich, but their number is too 
inconſiderable to deſerve any notice on this occa- 
ſion. Beſides, the intereſt of money being lower 
at home than what it is here, thoſe who trade on 
borrowed ſtocks, can do it to much greater 
advantage there than we can. Indeed, among us 
it is almoſt impoſſible to get money to trade upon 
at any rate, How unequal, under the - preſent 
diſadvantages, a merchant's commerce will be to 
the payment of all the taxes impoſed by the STAme 
Ac on his policies, fees with clerks, charter par- 
ties, proteſts, his other notarial acts, his letters, 


and even his advertiſements, experience, I am afraid 
will unhappily prove. 


Tavs, I apprehend, that this Act will be ex- 
tremely heavy on thoſe who are leaſt able to bear 
it; and if our merchants and people of little ſub- 
ſtance languiſh under it, all others muſt be af- 
fected. Our mode of taxation, hath always been 
by making as exact an eſtimate as could be formed 
of each man's eſtate; by. which means, our taxes 
have been proportioned to the abilities of thoſe 
who were to pay them. Few perſons are employed 
in the collection of them; their allowance is very 
moderate; and therefore the expence is ſmall, No 
_ exceſſive penalties, no tribes of informers, no 
dreadful and deteſtable courts are neceſſary, This 
1 imagine, is the mode of taxation, which in young 
colonies, will be found to be leaſt oppreſſive and 
deſtructive, and certainly the moſt equal: But by 
the Stamp Act, the Þ wealthy who have money 


to 


f If a rich man buys land, it is generally from the 
diſtreſſed, and therefore the ſellers ſituation will oblige 


him to pay for the deed, when the other inſiſts on it ; = 
when 
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to let out at intereſt, or to make purchaſes, and 
undoubtedly ought to pay the moſt towards the 
public charges, will eſcape theſe taxes, while the 
whole weight of them will fall on the neceſſitous 
and induſtrious, who moſt of all require relief and 
encouragement. 


Bur it may be ſaid, That the merchants 
will not be affected by theſe taxes, becauſe they 
will raiſe the prices of their goods in proportion, 
and that at length «ll taxes muſt ariſe from lands.“ 


Tuis rule ſeems more applicable to very popu- 
lous and rich countries, where the manufacturers 
and landholders through neceſſity or the force of 
faſhions, have preſſing demands upon the mer- 
chants, than to ſuch a country as this, where a 
great majority of the people live on their lands 
in a very plain way. For by practiſing a ſtrict 
frugality and induſtry, we may render ourſelves 
more independent of the merchants, than the cir- 
cumſtances of more populous and wealthy ſtates 
will permit the other claſſes of their people to be. 
The high prices therefore which our merchants 
impoſe upon their goods, will diſcourage the 
ſale of them, and conſequently they muſt ** be 
affected by the taxes,” which oblige them to raiſe 
the prices in this manner. 


However, granting that all taxes muſt arife 
from lands; it follows, that where the profits of 
the lands are ſmall, they can bear but ſmall taxes. 
The more labour is beſtowed on them, the greater 
the profits will be, and the taxes may be. In old 


when a man borrows money, every body knows who pays 
for the bonds and mortgages. 


populous 
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populous countries there is an opportunity of be- 
ſowing this labour, and the ee of 8 it 
is well underſtood. Thus in England, the profits, 
of land are ſo great, as to ſapport a very large 
number of nobility and gentry in ſplendor, and 
to afford means of railing taxes to an amazing 
amount. Nor are the workers of the land un- 
rewarded ; for the farmers have ſuch long leaſes, 
and other encouragements, that they thrive and 


live comfortably, and many of them are very 
wealthy. 


How different is the caſe in America? The 
inhabitants being ſcattered thin through the coun- 
try, and labourers being very ſcarce, they think 
themſelves fortunate, if they can clear their land, 
fence it, and any how put their grain into the Lol: 
ground in ſeaſon. Manuring or || improving ſoils F 
is not known, except in ſome ſmall cloſes near | 
cities; but every one muſt be content with what 
his land will yield of itfelf. With this it muſt 
be conſidered, that at leaſt four fifths of the peo- —_ 
ple in America, live upon farms either of their #1 
own, or rented, and ſpend their ſmall profits in wan 
maintaining their families; and it frequently hap- 
pens from the length and ſeverity of our winters, 


Further, it may be obſerved, that our lands are 
not ſufficiently cultivated, even where they are capable 4-10 
of great improvement. Hence large tracts ſerve only to 1 
maintain a ſmall number of people. If we aſk, why our 
lands (meaning in Scotland) are ſo ill cultivated, beſides 
the OBVIOUS CAUSES ariſing from the POVERTY and 
UNSKILFULNESS of many of our farmers, the SHORT- 
NESS OF THEIR LEASES, and other things which will 
occur upon the leaſt reflection, it is not a little owing to a 
want T inclination for agriculture, &c. 


 DisSSERTATION on the numbers of mankind. 
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that the whole produce of a-man's farm is not 
ſufficient to maintain his family and ſtock. * “ 


We are informed, that an opinion has been in- 
duſtriouſiy propagated in Great Britain, that the 
colonies are 1 wallowing in wealth and luxury, 
while ſhe is labouring under an enormous load of 
debt. Never was there a greater miſtake. This 
opinion has ariſen from flight obſervations made in 
our cities during the late war, when large ſums of 

money 


* Small as the value of our land is, it is ſtill daily 
decreaſing, by the number of markets for their produce 
being leſſened; which muſt in time give the people an 
4nclination to try what they can make by manufactures. 
The riches of a people are always in proportion to the 
number of hands employed in works of sKk ILL and LA- 
BOUR. Where theſe are few, there can be but little 
wealth; and where there is little wealth, but very ſmall - 
taxes can be born, | | | 


t © It is certain, that from the very time Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the father of our Engliſh colonies, and his aſſo- 
ciates, firſt projected theſe eſtabliſhments, there have been 
1 who have found an intereſt, in miſrepreſenting, or 
e{lening the value of them The attempts were 
chimerical and dangerous. Afterwards many malignant 
ſuggeſtions were made about ſacrificing ſo many Exgliſb- 
men to the obſtinate defire of ſettling colomes in countries 
which then produced very little advantage. But as theſe 
difficulties were gradually ſurmounted, thoſe complaints 
vaniſhed. No fooner were theſe lamentations over, but 
others aroſe in their ſtead ; when it could be no longer faid, 
that the colonies were ſeleſs, it was alledged that they 


were not weful anon to dei mother country, that, 


while we were loaded with taxes, they were abſolutely 
free; that the planters lived like princes, while the inha- 
bitants of England laboured hard for a tolerable ſubſiſtenee. 
This produced cuſtoms and impoſitions, which, if grie- 
vous to the plantations, muſt turn to our diſadyantage as 
4 as theirs, and conſequently become detrimental to 
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money were ſpeht here ic ſupport of fleets and ar- 


and trade flouriſhed.” Having a number of ſtran- 


rous or inhoſpitable, indulged themſelves in many 
uncommon expences. But the cauſe of this gaiety 
has ceaſed, and all the effect remaining, is, that 
we are to be treated as a rich people, when we are 
really poor. : Tully mentions a man who loſt an 
bonourable office, by the homely entertainment he 
gave the people of Rome, when he could have af- 


torded a betterz but we have loſt vaſtly mort by 


the imprudent exceſs of kindneſs, with which we 
have treated the people of Great Britain who have 
come amdng us, at àn expence that did not ſuit our 
fortunes. 1112 | 


To all the difadvantages that have been wen · 
tioned, it muſt be added, that our markets are 


much more precarious than thoſe at home. It is 


computed, that one half of the people there live 
in cities, and conſequently there muſt be a perpe- 
tual domeſtic demand for the productions of the 
earth z and foreign markets are not far diſtant for 
the overplus. Here 8 ſold for conſump- 
tion among us is imall; moſt of the foreign 
markets are very remote. >; 


m paſbencd of this deſigu to bring down the pride of 


theſe PRIN cr PLanTERs, ſuch 2 impoſitions 
were laid in Great Britain on tobacco, that the inhabitants 
of Maryland and Virginia were diſcouraged from railing it. 

hen the mother country FELT her error, and theſe 
FRINCES were fpiihd td be very poor people. The fame 
unhappy ſpirit is now producing the ſame miſtake. There 
wants but a very little more weight upon Maryland and 


Virginia, to prevent their raiſing tobacco, and to m ec 


them and all their ſiſter cologies fink under their multi- 
died ungen py wo 45% 2 ; 


E | TnkSsR 


mies. Our productions were then in great demand. 


gers among us, the people, naturally not ungene- 
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- Tuzse reaſons induce me to think, that the ca- 
lonies, unleſs ſome fortunate events, not to be ex- 
pected, ſhould happen, cannot bear the reſtrictions 
and taxations laid upon them by their mother coun- 
try, without ſuffering very ſeverely. What then 
can we do? Which way ſhall we turn ourſclves ? 
How may we mitigate the miſeries of our country? 
Great Britain gives us an example to guide us. 
SHE 'TEACHES. US TO MAKE A - DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN HER ' INTERESTS. AND OUR | OWN, 
Teaches! She requires - commands — inſiſts upon 
it threatens - comp. l- and even diſtreſſes us into 
' Ws have our choice of theſe two things to 
continue in our preſent limited and diſadvantage- 
ous commerce or to promote manufactures among 
ourſelves, with a habit of economy, and thereby 
remove the neceſſity we are now under of being 
ſupplied by Great Brilain. » 1 


- Tr is not difficult to determine which of theſe 
things is moſt eligible. + Could the laft of them be 
only ſo far exccuted, as to bring our demand for 
Britiſh manufactures below the profits of our fo- 
reign trade, and the. amount of our commodities 
immediately remitted home, theſe colonies might 
revive and flouriſh, States and families are en- 
riched by the ſame means; that is, by being ſo in- 
duſtrious and frugal, as to ſpend leſs than hat they 
Taiſe can pay for. r 


Wi have examples in this province, which if 
imitated by others, muſt unavoidably produce the 
moſt happy effects for us: 1 mean the examples 
the induſtrious, frugal, honeſt. Germans, Their 
lands are as well cultivated as they can be in this 
wan) new 
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new country, and they have the good ſenſe to re- 


quire very little proviſions and clothes more than 
they can get from their own farms, and make 
with their-own' hands; If we only conſider for a 
moment the conſequences of ſuch a conduct, 
ſhould it be general, we muſt be convinced it muſt 
produce commerce, ſince all ſupertiujtics would, 
be exported; and the Owners having few demands 
in 5 27 that commerce would of courſe produce 
Wealtn, wy | 5 b 


IubrED we ſhall be compelled, I apprehend, 
generally te imitate theſe examples. The late te- 
gulations, and our conſtant. remittances to Great 


Britain, have extremely leſſened the quantity of 


money among us, and yet theſe remitrances are 
not ſufficient to pay for thoſe things we want from 
home. Neceſſity will teach us two ways to re- 
lieve ourſelves. © The one is, to keep the Britiſb 
manufactures we purchaſe longer in uſe or wear 
than we have been accuſtomed to do. The other 
is, to ſupply their place by manufactures of our 
own. I don't ſuppoſe our difficulties will immedi- 
alely produce expert artiſts among us; but as the 
inhabitants here generally reſide on their lands, and 
live in a plain ruſtic way, they will be able to ſup- 
ply themſelves with many articles. Some author. 
and I think Keyſler, ſays, that in Switzerland, 
every family has all the trades in it that are neceſ- 
ſary for its uſe. Their work is not, it may be 
preſumed,” at all in the taſte of London or Paris, 
but it ſerves their purpoſe z+ and their coarſe clothes 
and ſimple furniture enable them to live in plenty, 
and to defend their liberty. Something of this 
kind will be, nay, already is, practiſed by us. It 
18 ſurpriſing to ſee the linen and cloth that have 
been lately made among us. Many gentlemen in 
| l E 2 this 
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this city dreſs now in ſuits produced, manufactured 


and made up in this province. The cloth is not 


equal in fineneſs to the beſt broad cloth, but it is 
warm, ſtrong, and not very homely; and when 
the Britiþ workmen underſtand that they may 
meet with better encouragement here than th 
do at home, I believe in a few years we ſhall have 
very different kinds of cloth among us from theſe 
we-now make. Inſtances are not wanting to juſti- 
fy the moſt ſanguine expectations on this . 
Spain uſed formerly to be entirely ſupplied with 
cloths from England; but in the reigns only of 
their two laſt kings, Philip the Vth, and Ferdinand 
the VIth, their manufactures have been improved 
to ſuch a degree, even by that proud and indolent 
people, that this commerce has entirely ceaſed in 
moſt parts of that kingdom. The fame thing has 
happened in Frante, notwithſtanding the deltruc- 
tive wars in which ſhe has been continually involv- 
ed. Switzerlayd ſome time ago ſpent large fums 
of money in foreign commodities z but now they 
make excellent cloths, and good:filks, though the 
ſcheme at firſt laboured under very great difficul- 
ties. That country uſed alſo to be ſupplied by 
Savoy with wine; but the Duke laying a duty upon 
, the §cwitrers remonſtrated, but in vain. At 
laſt ſome of the principal men promoted the cul- 
tivation of vines, though their predeceſſors had 
never planted any. The reſult exceeded their 
hopes. „The demand for the Sevayard wine 
daily decreaſed, and inftead of the precarious ad- 
vantage ariſing from this #mpolitic duty, the cer: 
tain revenue was irr2irieveably loſt, and the indu- 
ſtrious ſubje& deprived of the benefit of his las 


bow? 


* Koyfer, 
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6 * the ſettlement of theſe colonies,” 
oy s Po#lethwayt, our manufactures were few, 
= thoſe but indifferent. In thoſe days we had 
not only our-naval ſtores, but our: ſhips from our 
neighbours. . Germany furniſhed us with all things 
made of metal, even to nails. Wine, paper, li- 
nens, and a thouſand other things, came from 
France. Portugal ſupplied us with ſugar 3 all the 
products of America were poured into us, from 
h Spain and the Venetians and Genoeſe retailed to us 
the commodities of the mne at their own 
price. Th | 


Taz aſtoniſhing alterations in all theſe particu- 
hrs, "ee too well known to need enumeration. 


Turss inſtances, and many others that might 
be mentioned, may convince us, that nothing is 
too difficult for men to effect, whoſe hearts are 
filled with a generous love of their country; and 
they may convince the world of the dangers that 
attend provoking innovations in commerce. A 
-branch of -trade once loſt, is loſt for ever. 'In 
mort, ſo ſtrong a ſpirit is raiſed in theſe colonies 
by late meaſures, and ſuch ſucceſsful efforts are 
already made among us, that it cannot be doubted, 
that before the end of this century, the modern 
regulations will teach America, 'that ſhe has re- 
ſources within herſelf, of which ſhe never other- 
wiſe would have thought. Individuals, perhaps, 
may find their benefit in oppoſing her uſe of theſe 


- reſources; but I hope very, very few, will win 
to receive benefits by ſuch means. The man who 


would promote his own. intereſts by injuring his 
country, is d of the bleſſings of ſociety. | 


Ir 
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Ir has hitherto been thought, by the people of 
Great Britain, and 1 hope it will ſtill be thought, 
that ſufficient advantages are derived by her from 
the colonies, without laying taxes upon them. To 
repreſent them as an © expenſive appendage of 

the Britiſþ empire, that can no other way repay 

the trouble and treaſure they coſt her, is certainly 

one of the greateſt errors; and to ſpend much 
time in refuting this notion, would be unneceſ- 
ſary. | Every advantage accruing to the colonies 
by their connection with the mother country, is 
amply---dearly---paid for, by the benefits derived 
to her from them, and by the reſtrictions of their 
commerce, Theſe benefirs have been allowed by 
the belt writers to be immenſe, and “* conſiſt in 
the various employment and the ſupport they af- 
ford her people. If the colonies enable her to pay 
taxes, is it not as uſeful to her, as if they paid 
them? Or, indeed, may not the colonies with 
the ſtricteſt propriety be ſaid to pay a great part 
of thoſe taxes, when they conſume the Britiſh ma- 
nufactures loaded with the advanced prices occa- 
fioned by ſuch taxes? Or, further, as the -colo- ' 
nies are compelled to rake thoſe manufactures thus 
+ loaded, when they might furniſh - themſelves fo 
{947 S 1 2677 much 


* Chiefly ; even the ſupplying her with naval ſtores, 
&c. being inconſiderable, when compared with the other 
advantages. St” | | 


4 © If it be aſked, whether foreigners, for what goods 
they take of us, do not pay, on that conſumption a great 
portion of our taxes? It is admitted they do.?“ 
" Pos rTETHWAV T's Great Britain's true ſyſtem. 


By the conſumption of Britifh manufactures in America, 
we pay a heavier tax to Great Britain, than if they were 
conſumed at home. For in the bringing them here, a vaſt 
number of merchants, factors, brokers and ſeamen are 

HE employed, 


ENI 
much cheaper from other countries, may not the 
difference between theſe prices be called an enor- 
mous tax paid by them to Great Britain? May 
they not alſo be ſaid to pay an enormous tax to her, 
by being compelled to carry their moſt valuable 
productions 10 ber alone, and to receive what ſhe 
pleaſes to give for them, when they might ſell 
them at other markets to much greater advantage ? 
Laſtly, may they not be ſaid to pay a heavy tax 
to her, in being prohibited from carrying on ſuch 
manufactures as they could have employed them- 
ſelves in with advantage, and thus being obliged 
to reſort to her for thoſe things with which they 
might ſupply themſelves ? if theſe - things are 
true, and can they be denied! may not the mo- 
ther country more juſtly be called expenſive to her 
colonies, than they can be called expenſive to her? 


Wuu AT would France give for ſuch expenſive do- 
minions? Would ſhe refuſe the. empire of North 
America, unleſs the inhabitants would ſubmit to 
any taxes ſhe ſhould pleaſe to impoſe ? Or would 
ſhe not rather afford them her utmoſt protection, 
if ever they ſhould be wretched enough to require 


employed, every one of which muſt have ſuch a profit, as 
will enable him to ſupport himſelf and his family, if he 
has any, in a country where every thing is dear by reaſon 
of the high taxes. Nen 1117 

So far was the parliament from thinking in the laſt war, 
that any further taxes ſhould be laid on the colonies, fo 
convinced indeed were they that we had exceeded our abi - 
lities in the ſupplies we gave to the crown, that ſeveral 
ſums of money were-granted to us as indemnifications for 
55 Foy heavy expences in which we had involved our- 

elves. e | 

The ſums thus given, paid part of our debts, but we 

are ſtill labouring under the remainder. 


I it, 


L 
it, for one half of the emoluments Great Britais 
receives from them? Ia ſhort, the amazing ins, 
creaſe of the wealth and ſtrength of this kingdom, 
e the reign of queen Z/zebeth,. in whoſe time 
the colonies began to be ſettled, appears to be a 
ſufficient proof of their importance: And there- 
fore I think it may juſtly be ſaid; that THE Foun= 
DATIONS OF THE POWER AND GLORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN ARE LAID IN AMERICA. | 


111 ETY 


 Waen the advantages derived hy the mother 
country from her colonies are fo * important and 
evident, it is amazing, that any perſons ſhould 
venture to aſſert, that ſhe poured out her wealth 
and blood in the late war, only for their defencd 
and benefit; and that ſhe cannot be. recompenſed 


for this expence and loſs, but by taxing them.” 


Ir any man who does not chaſe to ſpend much 
time in conſidering this ſubject, would only read 
the ſpeeches from the throne during that period, 
with the addreſſes in anſwer to them, he will ſoon 
be convinced for 4whoſe benefit Great Britain thought 
ſhe was exerting herſelf, For my part, I ſhould 
not now be ſurprized, if thoſe who maintain the 
_ abovementioned aflertions, ſhould contend, that 

Great Britain ought to tax Portugal. For was not 
that kingdom ** defended by the troops and trea- 
ſure of Great Britain?” And how can ſhe be 
„ otherwiſe recompenſed for this expence and 
loſs?” If the protection of Portugal, though no 
taxes are received from thence, was beneficial to 
Great Britain, infinitely more fo was the protection 
of the colonies. „ 


* Vide notes to page 2 272 
Ss 


. 
So far I muſt beg leave to diſſent from theſe 


gentlemen, that if the colonies, by an increaſe of 


induſtry and frugality, ſhould become able to bear 
this taxation, it will, in my apprehenſion, notwith- 
ſtanding be injurious to Grea! Britain, If the ſum 
be trifling, it cannot be. worth the diſcontent} and 
ynhappineſs the taking it will produce among ſo 


many faithful ſubjects of his Majeſty. If it be 


eonfiderable, it muſt alſo be hurtful in another 
reſpect. 


IT muſt be granted, that it is not merely the 
bringing money into a nation that makes it weal- 
thy, but the bringing money into it by the general 
[induſtry of its inhabitants. A country may per- 
petually receive vaſt ſums, and yet be perpetually 
poor. It muſt alſo be granted, that almoſt all the 
money acquired by the colonies in their other 
branches of trade, is ſpent by them in Great Bri- 
lain, and finds employment for her people. What- 
ever then leſſens the ſum ſo ſpent, mult leſſen that 
employment. This I think will be one conſe- 
quence of the STame Acr: For our demand will 
be as much leſs for Britiſb manufactures, as the 


amount of the ſum raiſed by the taxes, So much 


the fewer Britih merchants, artiſts, ſeamen and 
ſhips will be employed by us, and ſo much the 
more diſtreſſed at firſt, and afterwards ſo much the 
more frugal, * ingenious, laborious and indepen» 
dent will the coloniſts become, | 
Great Britain will not only loſe in ſuch caſe, the an- 
. nual amount of the taxes, but the people of America eſta- 
bliſhing manufaQures through difcontent, will in time en-- 
tirely withdraw their intercourſe with her—And therefore 


her loſs of the whole American trade, may be juſtly attri- 
buted to this inauſpicious beginning. 


„ F Ir 
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It is evident, from the concurrent teſtimony of 
her on moſt noted authors on this ſubject, that 
Great Britain is ſure of having our money at F 
laſt z and it appears no difficult matter to deter- 
mine, whether it is better to take it in taxes or 
trade. —Suppoſe the SrAur AcT, enforced by un- 
common penalties and unheard of juriſdictions, 
ſhould pick up every piece of gold and filver that 
ſhall wander into the plantations, what would 
Great-Britain gain by this meaſure? Or rather 
what would ſhe not loſe, by attempting to ad- 


vance her revenue by means ſo diſtreſſing to com- 
merce ? | | 


Bur if the late reſtrictions ſhall not prove pro- 
fitable, perhaps they may by ſome be called pru- 
dent for another reaſon, We are informed that 
many perſons at home affect to ſpeak of the colo- 
niſts, as of a people deſigning and endeavouring to 
render themſelves independent, and therefore it 
may be ſaid to be proper as much as poſſible to de- 
preſs them. This method for ſecuring obedience, 
has been tried by many powerful nations, and 
ſeems to be the conſtant policy of commonwealths: 
But the attempt in almoſt every inſtance from 
Atbens down to Genoa, has been unſucceſsful. Ma- 
ny ſtates and kingdoms have loft their dominions 
by ſeverity and an unjuſt jealouſy. I remember 
none that have been loft by kindneſs and a gene- 
rous confidence. Evils are frequently precipitated, 
by imprudent attempts to prevent them. In ſhort, 
we never can be made an independent people, ex- 
cept it be by Þ Great Britain herſelf ; and the only 
j wa 

+ See notes to page 2. 4 


* If we are afraid that one day or other the colonies 
will revolt, and ſet up for themſelves, as ſome ſeem to 
apprehend, 


L 35. J. 
way for her to do it, is to make us frugal, inge- 
nious, ® united and diſcontented. 


Bur 
apprehend, let us not drive them to a neceſſity to feel them- 
ſelves independent of us; as they will do, the moment 
they perceive that they can be ſupplied with all things from 
within themſelves, and do not need our aſſiſtance. If we 
would keep them ſtill dependent upon their mother coun - 
try, and in ſome reſpects ſubſervient to their views and 
welfare; let us make it their INTEREST always to be ſo.” 

' Tuck on trade, 
Our colonies, while they have Engliſb blood in their 
veins, and have relations in England, and WHILE THEY- 
CAN GET BY TRADING WITH us, the /tronger and 
greater they grow, the more this crown and ; Eb bo will 
et by them; and nothing but ſuch an arbitrary power as 
all make them deſperate can bring them to rebel“. 
DAvVENAN x on the plantation trade. 
* The Northern colonies are not upon the ſame foot- 
ing as thoſe of the South ; and having a worſe ſoil to im- 
prove, they ' muſt find the recompence ſome other way, 
which only can be in property and dominion : Upon which 
ſcore, any innovations in the form of government there, 
ſhould be cautiouſly examined, for fear of entering 
upon meaſures, by which the induſtry of the inhabitants 
be quite diſcouraged. *Tis ALWAYS UNFORTUNATE for 
a people, either by CONSENT or upon COMPULSION, to 
depart from their PRIMITIVE INSTITUTIONS, and 


THOSE FUNDAMENTALS, by which they were FIRST 
UNITED TOGETHER, dem. 


*The moſt effectual way of uniting the colonies, is to 
make it their common intereſt to oppoſe the deſigns and 

attempts of Great Britain. | Te 

„All wiſe ſtates will well confider how to preſerve the 
advantages ariſing from colonies, and avoid the evils. And 
I conceive that there can be but two ways in nature to 
hinder them from throwing off their dependence ; one, 
to keep it out of their power, and the other, out of their 
will, The fir/t muſt be by force; and the latter, by uſing 
them well, and keeping them employed in ſuch produc- 
tions, and making och manufactures, as will ſupport 
- themſelves and families comfortably, and procure them 
wealth tao, and at leaſt not prejudice their mother country. 


F 2 Force 


| 11 | 
Bur if this event ſhall ever happen, which Pro- 
vidence I hope will never permit, it mult be wheri' 
the preſent generation and the preſent ſet of ſenti- 
ments are extinct. Late meaſures have indeed 
excited an univerſal and unexampled grief and in- 
dignatlon throughout the colonies. What man 
who wiſhes the welfare of America, can view with- 
out pity, without paſſion, her reſtricted and almoſt 


& Fyrce can never be ufed effectually to anſwer the end; 
without. deſtroying the colonies themſelves. Liberty and en- 
couragement are neceſſary to carry people thither, and to 
keep them together when they are there; and violence 
will hinder both. Any body of troops conſiderable enough 
to awe them, and keep them in ſubjection under the di- 
rection too of a needy governor, often ſent thither to 
make his fortune, and at fach a diſtance from any applica- 
tion of redreſs, will ſoon put an end to planting, and 
leave the country to the ſoldiers alone, and if it did not, 
world eat up all the profit of the tolony. Fot this reaſon, 
arbitrary countries have not been equally ſacceſsful in 
planting colonies with free ones; and what they have done 

n that kind, has either been by force at a vaſt expence, or 
Heparti 7 from the nature of their government, and giving 

uch privileges to planters as were denied to their other ſub- 
jetts, And I dare ſay, that a few prudent laws, and % 
little prudent conduct, would ſoon give us far the greateſt 
ſhare of the riches of all America, perhaps drive many of 
other nations out of it, or into our colonies for ſhelter, 

There are / many exigencies in all ſtates, % many ft- 
reign wars, and domeſtic diſturbances, that theſe colonies 
CAN NEVER WANT OPPORTUNITIES, if they watch for 
them, to do what they hall find their intereſt to do and 
therefore we ought to take all the precautions in our power, 
that it ſhall! never be their interet to act againſt that of 
their native country; an evil which can no otherwiſe be 
_ averted, than by keeping them fully employed in ſuch trades 

as will 8 their own, as Well as our wealth; for it is 
much to be feared, if we do not find employment ſor them, 
they may find ĩt for 26. The intereſt of the mother coun- 
try, is always to keep them dependent, and ſo employed; 
and it requires, all her addreſs to do it; and it is certain! 
more eaſily and effeftually done by gentle and inſenſible 
methods, than by power alone,” Carto's letters. 


ſtagnated 


L 37 J 
ſtagnated trade, with its numerous train of evils--- 
taxes torn from her without her conſent- Her 
legiſlative aſſemblies, the principal pillars of her 
liberty, cruſhed into inſignificance. A formidable 
force eſtabliſhed in the midſt of peace, to bleed 
her into obedience. ——The ſacred right of trial by * 
jury, violared by the erection of arbitrary and un- 
conſtitutional juriſdictions— and general poverty, 
diſcontent and deſpondence ſtretching themſelves 
over his unoffending country ? 


Tat refle&ions of che colonifts on theſe melan- 
choly ſubje&s, are not a little embittered by a firm 
perſuaſion, that they never would have been treated 
as they are, if Canada ſtill continued in the hands 
of the French. Thus, their hearts glowing with 
every ſentiment of duty and affection towards their 
mother country, and expectmg, not unreafonably 
perhaps, ſome marks. of. tehdernefs in return, are 
Lew by a fatal diſcovery, that the vigorous af- 

iſtance which they faithfully afforded her in ex- 
tending her dominions, has only proved the glori- 
ous but deſtruRive cauſe of the calamities they now 
deplore and reſent. _ | eva a Rt 
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Ver ftill their reſentment is but the reſentment 
of dutiful children, who have received unmerited 
blows from a beloved parent. Their obedience to 
Great Britain is ſecured by the beſt and ſtrongeſt 
ties, thoſe of affefion ; which alone can, and I hope 
Will form an everlaſting union between her and her 
colonies. May no ſucceſſes or fuſpiciohs ever 
tempt her, to deviate from the natural generoſity 
of her ſpirit---And may no dreadful revolution of 
ſentiments, ever teach them, to fear her victories 

or xo repine at her glories 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Hays omitted mentioning one thing that ſcems 
to be connected with the foregoing ſubject. 


WIr a vaſt expence of blood and wealth, we 
fought our way in the late war up to the doors of 
the Spaniſb treaſuries, and by the poſſeſſion of Flo- 
rida, might obtain ſome recompence for that ex- 
pence. Penſacola and the other ports in that coun- 
try, are convenient places, where the Spaniards 
might meet us, and exchange their filver for the 
manufactures of Greet Britain, and the proviſiens 
of theſe colonies, By this means, a commerce 
inconceivably beneficial to the Britiſh ſubjects, 
might be carried on. This commerce the Spa- 
niards wiſh and have endeavoured to carry on. 
Many hundred thouſand dollars have been brought 
by them to Penſacola to lay out there; but the men 
of war on that ſtation have compelled them to 
take back their cargoes, . the receipt of which, it 
may from thence be preſumed, would be deſtrufive ' 
to the intereſt of Great Britain. — Thus we receive 
leſs advantage from Florida, now it belongs to us, 
than we did when it was poſſeſſed by our enemies; 
for then by permiſſion from the Spaniſh governors, 
to trade there, we derived conſiderable emoluments 
from our intercourſe with them. 


Upon what reaſons this conduct is founded, js 
not ealy to determine, Sure no one conſiders 
Florida in the ſame light with zheſe colomes, and 
thinks that no veſſels ſhould be permitted to trade 

; there, 


( 39 J 
there, but Britiſp ſhipping. This would be to ap- 
ply the acts of navigation to purpoſes directly op- 
poſite to the ſpirit of them. They were intended. 
to preſerve an intercourſe between the motber coun- 
try and her colonies, and thus to cultivate a mutual 
affettion ; to promote the intereſts of both, by an 
exchange of their moſt valuable productions for her 
manufactures; thereby to increaſe the ſhipping of 
both; and thus render them capable of affording 
aid to each other. Which of theſe purpoſes is an- 
ſwered by prohibiting a commerce, that can be no 
other way carried on? That is, by forbidding the 
Spaniards to bring their wealth for us to Florida, 
which is an unhealthy ſand-bank, held by a gar- 
riſon, at a great expence of money, and a greater 
of lives, that cannot for ages, if ever it will, yield 


a ſingle advantage to Great Britain, but that ſhe 
refuſes to enjoy. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Y Hav omitted mentioning one thing that ſeems 
to be connected with the foregoing ſubject, - 


Wir a vaſt expence of blood and wealth, we 
fought our way in the late war up to the doors of 
the Spaniſb treaſuries, and by the poſſeſſion of Flo- 
rida, might obtain ſome recompence for that ex- 


pence. Penſacola and the other ports in that coun- 


try, are convenient places, where the Spaniards 
might meet us, and exchange their ſilver for the 
manufactures of Great Britain, and the proviſions 


of theſe colonies, By this means, a commerce 
inconceivably beneficial to the Briti/h ſubjects, 


might be carried on. This commerce the Spa- 
niards wiſh and have endeavoured. to carry on. 
Many hundred thouſand dollars have been brought 
by them to Penſacola to lay out there; but the men 
of war on that ſtation have compelled them to 
take back their cargoes, . the receipt of which, it 
may from thence be preſumed, would be deſtruftive 
to the intereſt of Great Britain. — Thus we receive 


leſs advantage from Florida, now it belongs to us, 


than we did when it was poſſeſſed by our enemies; 


for then by permiſſion from the Spaniſh governors, 


to trade there, we derived conſiderable emoluments 
from our intercourſe with them. 


Upon what reaſons this conduct is founded, js 
not ealy to determine. Sure no one conliders 
Florida in the ſame light with zheſe colomes,. and 
thinks that no veſſels ſhould be permitted to trade 


there, 


( 39 J 
there, but Brit; ſhipping. This would be to ap- 
ply the acts of navigation to purpoſes directly op- 
poſite to the ſpirit of them. They were intended. 
to preſerve an intercourſe between the motber coun- 
try and her colonies, and thus to cultivate a mutual 
affettion ; to promote the intereſts of both, by an 
exchange of their moſt valuable productions for her 
manufactures; thereby to increaſe the ſhipping of 
bothz and thus render them capable of affording 
aid to each other. Which of theſe purpoſes is an- 
ſwered by prohibiting a commerce, that can be no 
other way carried on? That is, by forbidding the 
Spaniards to bring their wealth for us to Florida, 
which is an unhealthy ſand-bank, held by a gar- 
riſon, at a great expence of money, and a greater 
of lives, that cannot for ages, if ever it will, yield 


a ſingle advantage to Great Britain, but that ſhe 
refuſes to enjoy. | 
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were originally eſtabliſhed by Eng- 

liſhmen, who fled thither from the 
enthuſiaſm, tyranny, uſurpation and bigotry, 
which at different times diſtracted this king- 
dom; as Engliſhmen, they had a right to 
the liberties of this nation, and were under 
the bond of allegiance to it, whereſoever 
they went. The charters granted to them 
by ſeveral of our kings, reſerve the one, 
and confirm the other. 

Theſe charters appear to ſome people il- 
legal, and beyond the power of the crown 
to grant; but, to judge rightly of them, 
we mult carry our thoughts back to former 
times, when the crown had, or pretended 
to have, all power of government, even of 
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this kingdom, veſted in itſelf; and had an 
undoubted ſovereignty over, and right of 
diſpoſition, of all conqueſts or acquiſitions 
whatſoever; and beſides, the nature of A- 
merica was ſuch, that no encouragement 
could be too great to allure people to thoſe 
countries and climates, which were then fo 
inhoſpitable ; but, whether theſe charters 
are legal or not, ought by no means be 
queſtioned a] for upon the faith of them 
many people embarked their lives and for- 
tunes, and, taking up their refidence in the 
wilds of America, eſtabliſhed colonies, and 
extended thereby the trade of Great Bri- 

tain to its preſent greatneſs. 1 
The colonies are ſecured by theſe char- 
ters from the deſpotiſm of the crown, of 
whom they are perhaps as indep-ndant, as 
the inhabitants of Great Britain can be. 
But from this claim of independance of the 
crown, which the colnniſts infiſt on, reſults 
the neceſſity of a dependance on ſeme other 
power; — ſound policy, the nature of go- 
vernment and modern colonization require 
it.— This power muſt be the parliament of 
Great Britain, which hath, and ought to 
have, the full and abſolute ſovereignty over 

all the Britiſh dominions. | 
If this ſovereignty ſeems lately to have 
been called in queſtion, it ought by no 
means to be imputed to the ſpirit of way 
alty 
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alty or independance, but to thoſe errors 
which the beſt · intentioned men ſometimes 
fall into; for evidently ſeeing the futility of 
thoſe reaſons, which are generally thrown 
out to prove the right of the ſovereignty of 
parliament, they have been unhappily led to 
doubt the right itſelf. 

They proteſt againſt the principles of the 
writers on the laws of nature and nations, 
as deſtructive of all liberty; the writers on 
the civil law they conſider as the tools of 
power; and the writers and expoſitors of 
the common law of this land had not, they 
ſay, the colonies of Great Britain in con- 
templation, when they delivered thoſe dic- 
ta, which are diſingenuouſly made uſe of 
againſt them. 

They acknowledge, that the people of 
Great Britain may be either actually or vir- 
tually repreſented in parliament, but deny 
that the colonies can in any manner be con- 
ſidered in that light: the putting them on 
the ſame footing with Birmingham, Man- 
cheſter, and Leeds, rich and flouriſhing 
towns, when an argument 1s to be raiſed 
_ againſt their liberties, and denying them in 

the ſame breath, the right of Old Sarum, 

Aldborough, and fifty other impoveriſhed 
boroughs, is moſt ridiculous and unfair. 
The comparing them to copyholders, for- 
merly in the vileſt bondage, and therefore 
particularly excluded the leaſt ſhare in go- 
| B 2 vernment, 
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vernment, they conſider as an inſult; the 
treating them as women, as infants, and 
the dregs of the city of London, is a plain 
declaration of your opinion, that they are 
without property and integrity, will or ca- 
pacity, to reconcile them to the want of 
repreſentation. You tell them, not one third 
of the kingdom is N but they 
deny it, and inſiſt with Mr. Blakſtone, in 
his late maſterly performance, “ that ſuch 
* only are entirely excluded from the right 
of voting, as can have no will of their 
*« own, and that there is hardly a 
« free agent to be found, but what is 
* entitled to a vote in ſome place or other 
in this kingdom.” Have we, ſay the 
Americans, no wills of our own? Are we 
not free agents ? but could it be proved, 
that not one third part of the kingdom 
have a right of voting, yet, it would not 
avail, unleſs you ſhewed at the ſame time, 
that the intereſts of all the kingdom was 
not the ſame; that the repreſentatives of 
the third part of the kingdom had no 
knowledge of, and therefore neglected or in- 
jured the intereſts of the other two; you 
muſt ſhew likewiſe, that the intereſts of 
minors and women, copyholders and the 
loweſt handycraft man. in the kingdom, 
are not interwoven with the intereſts of 
every family and man in the kingdem; you 
muſt ſhew too, that minors and Wm 
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have no relations, -and that their eſtates give 
them no influence; that the ſame man 
who was a copyholder, might not have 
freehold lands; and that a tax upon trade 
is not felt by any but the merchant and 
manufacturer. 

The comparing them to Jerſey and 
Guernſey, the miſerable remains of your 
Norman dominion, and mere appendages of 
the crown, cannot ſubject them to the ſame 
laws; and that even Ireland itſelf, which is 
looked upon as a conquered country, ought 
not to be mentionedas a rule for your conduct 
towards the colonies, which were originally 
eſtabliſned by Engliſhmen, with aſſurances 
of the fulleſt enjoyment of liberty. But 
that, with regard to Ireland itſelf, tho' the 
ſovereignty of the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain over it is plainly aſſerted, yet you are 
very cautious in the exerciſe of it, particu- 
larly with reſpect to internal taxation. 

Theſe reaſons, which are generally urged 
as a ſufficient ground for eſtabliſhing the 
right of the ſupremacy of the parliament of 
Great Britain over the colonies, not being 
quite ſatisfactory to the Americans, they 

have been led to queſtion the right itſelf, and 
conſidering the grounds thereof, and the 
E of the Britiſh conſtitution, they 
ave taught themſelves to think, 

That whatever affects all, ſhould be de- 
bated by all, ſo that knowledge and mutual 

| | intereſt 
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intereſt will prevent miſtakes and partiality ; 
that it is not tobe imagined every repreſen- 
tative of the people of Great-Britain has a 
knowledge of America, for tho' they may have 
taken much pains in croſſing the Alps, and 
had much pleaſure in converſing with the Ci- 
ceroni of Rome, yet it is poſhble they may be 
entirely unacquainted with the condition of 
New 1 and the nature of lumber. 
That if a tax is laid on any branch of buſi- 
neſs, or upon a particular part of Great Bri- 
tain, a knowledge can be ſoon had of the 
propriety and expediency of it: that the in- 
tereſts and condition of America is but little 
known: that no impoſition can be laid on 
one part of the kingdom, without affecting 
the reſt: that the taxing America falls ſolely 
upon that country, without affecting Great 
Britain, which aſſumes that power for its 
own peculiar eaſe and emolument, which is 
not a very delicate light to confider this 
country in. That countries and places, 
which have particular intereſts to ſupport, 
ought to be repreſented in parliament : that 
it was on this principle the two Univerſities 
had the power given them of electing mem- 
bers; and that if a body of people are to be 
taxed by laws, which they have actually no 
ſhare in making, the ſame miſchiefs will 
enſue which are marked in the preamble to 
24 and 35 H. viii. c. 13. which gave 3 
right to the city of Cheſter of chuſing re- 
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preſentatives, That the inhabitants there- 
« of have been oftentimes touched and 
« grieved with acts and ſtatutes made with- 
« in the ſaid court of parliament, as well 
« derogatory unto the moſt antient juriſ- 
« diction, liberties, and privileges thereof, 
« as prejudicial unto the common weal, qui- 
« etneſs, and peace, of his Majeſty's ſub- 
* 20008.” 1 

If then the ſovereignty of the parliament 
of Great Britain over the colonies is founded 
on policy of government, and not on the prin- 
ciples which demand the ſubmiſſion of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain to the laws, 
namely, their conſent to them, as either 
actually or e repreſented in the mak- 
ing of them, it behoves thoſe who have this 
right to be particularly attentive in the ex- 
erciſe of it. And for that purpoſe, it is 
their eſſential duty not to deſpiſe the colo- 
nies, but to attain the beſt knowledge of 
them in their power: not to conſider them 
as a ſet of vagabonds and tranſports, but an 
induſtrious, honeſt, and free people. 

And in a word, not to adopt any ſyſtem 
of partiality or prejudice, of ſuſpicion or 
contempt, the marks of a wicked and weak 
miniſtry, but in all inſtances to treat them 
with tenderneſs and liberality as fellow ſub- 
jets, and be convinced and act accordingly, 
that the intereſts of Great Britain, and its 
American colonies, are inſeperable, and that 
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the advantages of the one will not be even- 
tually promoted, if the intereſts of the other 
are ſacrificed to low and temporary expe- 
dients, and on the ſpur of particular occa- 
ſions. 1 

Should this ever be the caſe, we ought not 
to be ſurpriſed they ſhould loudly complain 
and boldly proteſt againſt being made the 
property of an unpopular miniſter, who, 
unable to raiſe the neceſfary ſupplies in Great 
Britain, ſhould ſeize on the friendlefs and 
unſupported Americans, and propofing plans 
of economy to this country, and pretending 
an extraordinary fagacity into future events, 
ſhould form a ſyſtem deſtructive of public 
confidence, and the commercial intereſts of 
both countries. _ 

But it is urged, that however this right 
of parliament is founded, the' Americans 
openly declare againſt it; and inſolently 
claiming an independency, they are guilty 
of treaſon, and ought to be treated as re- 
1 . * 

But nothing can be more unadviſeable 
than the making uſe of opprobrious expreſ- 
ſions, and the utmoſt exertion of power 
againſt ſuppoſed action, the nature and com- 
plexion of which we have no authoritative 
judgment of : the late occurrences in North 
America are of that kind, we neither can, 
nor ought to give a particular name to them, 
until we have information of their „ 

or 
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for ſhould we raſhly and falſly braſid the 
conduct of any part of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
with odious appellations, it will appear to 
every one as proceeding from the malice and 

indignation of party: but ſhould we act ſo 
very injudiciouſly, as not only to call, but 
treat our American brethren as ſeditious, re- 
volting, and rebellious, at a time when no- 
thing ean be farther from their thoughts, we 
muſt expect our want of charity in ſpeech 
and violence of conduct will be reſented by 
that ſpirit, which virtue and loyalty, once 
queſtioned, cannot help ſhewing: And how 
much would they have to anſwer for, whoſe 
blindneſs and obſtinacy brought on an actual 
defection of as beneficial and as loyal a part 
of the dominions of this kingdom as his 
Majeſty can glory in ? But ſhould the colo- 
nies be really averſe to this government, 
and ſhould we have full proof of their in- 
clination to fall off from that duty and affeo- 
tion they have hitherto ſhewed, ſeverity and 
rigour would be exerted even then too ſoon, 
if we heard not their grievances, and cor- 
dially endeavoured to give a reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction to their juſt complaints ; fer tho 
we live in ſociety, we muſt attend to the 
feelings of nature; and as we live in a land 
of liberty, we muſt make ſome allowances 
even for the groundleſs reſentments of free- 
men,—Our news papers and coftee-houſe 
politicians have been lately full of inyectives 
C againſt 
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againſt the diſpoſition and conduct of the 
Americans, and uſing foul mouthed re- 
proach, and inſtigating the moſt violent 
methods, ſeem to be endeavouring to drive 
matters to the worſt and laſt extremity, a 
civil war : and yet the ſame news papers 
and coftee-houſe politicians, not long ſince, 
made uſe of every plauſible turn, and every 
palliative, to excuſe, nay, to juſtify the 
chicanery of the French, in not paying the 
Canada bills; and the want of honour and 
humanity of the Spaniards, in refuſing to 
diſcharge the ranſom of Manilla. Theſe 
two nations were lately declared enemies to 
Great Britain, and will ever be the oppoſers 
of her intereſts; and yet we treated both 
with tenderneſs, politeneſs, and condeſcen- 
tion, becauſe we were by all means to avoid 
a war, though nothing can be worſe policy 
than to preſerve the public repoſe by yielding 
any point of intereſt or honour. What can 
we think of ſuch men and ſuch politics? 
they pals over unnoticed the open violations 
of ſolemn treaties, and blacken with ſcurri- 
lity and ignominy actions and men, whoſe 
motives and temper they are groſsly igno- 
rant of. A war is to be carefully avoided, 
in their opinion, with aliens, and the eter- 
nal enemies and rivals of this kingdom, but 
to be immediately entered into, and purſued 
with rigour and vengeance againit its de- 
ſcendants and ſubjects. A civil war is per- 
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haps in their notions leſs injurious to the 
happineſs and intereſts of a people than a 
national one; but I hope Great Britain will 
never be governed by ſuch men, and fuch 
politics ; the preſent times, I am ſure, do 
not require ſuch councils. L 

The critical ſituation we are in demands 
deliberation and tenderneſs, and not raſhneſs 
and violence; we ought to act diſpaſſionately 
for the mutual intereſts of both countries, 
and not in a ſpirit of party to the public 
col. fuſion. We ought to conſiderſ the ob- 
ject for which our colonies were eſtabliſh - 
ed, and how far it has been purſued and 
encouraged, or neglected and ruined ; we 
ought to be fully acquainted with the tem- 
per and condition of thaſe who compoſe 
them, and of what benefit they have been, 
and what diſpoſition they have had hitherto 
to this kingdom ; but we ought above all, 
things to weigh in our minds, over and over 
again, the probable and poſſible conſequences 
of treating thoſe as enemies who have it in 
their power to be our moſt beneficial friends : 
we mult conſider, whether the terror of 
arms ever convinced the judgment, and con- 
ciliated the affections, and whether the 
Americans can, or will, ever be cordially 
united to you, if moderation, the beſt means 
of governing, is called puſillanimity, and 
locked upon as below the dignity of autho- 
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rity. Should compulſory means be deter- 
mined on as abſolutely neceflary to quiet the 
Americans, the die is caſt, aut Cæſar aut 
nullus. Every man of the leaſt experience 
in Great Britain knows the conſequence ; 
every man in America trembles at it; it will 
be the ruin of both countries. It is proba- 
ble indeed, conſidering the weakneſs of the 
Americans, that Great Britain will come off 
triumphant in the conteſt, but the victory 
will be truly deplorable, Should it be 
doubtful for any time, that alone will make 
| you repent your recourſe to violence; but 
ſhould you ſucceed at laſt, all confidence and 
cordiality being interrupted, you neither 
can, nor will, treat the Americans for the 
future as ſubjects, but will reduce them to 
the moſt implicit obedience. But remem- 
ber, that though the Americans are natural- 
ly good ſubjects, they will ever be bad ſlaves, 
the difficulty will be great to keep them in 
the irkſome ſtate of ſervility, and the ex- - 
pence and watchfulneſs neceſſary for it will 
entirely exhauſt you : for though the En- 
gliſh, as it is ſaid, will, when they ceaſe to 
be freemen, be the moſt abject ſlaves. the 
Americans, on the contrary, ſhould they 
now be reduced to that miſerable ſtate, will 
ever retain a ſpirit for, and longing after li- 
berty; and the difference between the tem- 
per of the two people in this deplorable 
Fyent, will be owing to the different cauſes 

| which 
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which produce it. Whenever the people of 
this iſland ceaſe to be free, it will be when 
they are ſo thoroughly corrupted, as baſely 
to betray their own rights, and become wil- 
ling flaves ; but the Americans now have 
the independance which a bountiful nature 
gives, and the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of liberty; 
and therefore force alone can deprive them 
of their enjoyment of it. I ſaid it was pro- 
bable that Great Britain would at laſt be 
triumphant, but it is poſſible that her moſt 
vigorous efforts may be baffled; notwith- 
ſtanding the greatneſs of her power, and 
the weakneſs of America. 

Every war is doubtful, power has fre- 
quently ruined itſelf by confidence, and 
weakneſs grown ſtrong by deſpair. Hiſtory 
affords many examples to prove the truth 
of this obſervation : the eſtabliſhment of 
the United Provinces, about two hundred 
years ago, is an inconteſtable one; and is 
well worthy of our particular attention at 
this time; for it will enable us to obſerve 
the conſequences of weak or violent coun- 
cils, of corrupt or ill conduct, of faction or 
obſtinacy, which weakens and diſſolves the 
ſitmeſt government; and if our condition is 
ſo critical, as to confound even the beſt 
heads and beſt hearts in the kingdom, in 
determining what ought to be done, to ex- 
tricate us from our difficulties; the riſe and 
progreſs of the diſturbances in the Low 
ny Coun- 
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Countries will inſtruct us at leaſt in the ne- 
gative kind of knowledge, of what ought 
not to be done. Some people may, perhaps, 
imagine, that the wiſdom, thusattained, is at 
beſt very uncertain ; for tho' all things are 
pon and what has been, .may be; yet 

ardly any one thinks he is liable to the 
ſame miley another has fallen into, be- 
cauſe a change in time, fortune, condition, 
and a variety of other circumſtances, make 
him an exception to the former rule. But 
the truth is, that ſo long as human nature 
continues what it is, the ſame cauſes will 
generally produce the ſame effects; at leaſt 
it will be conſiſtent with human prudence, | 
to conduct ourſelves as if they would, when 
the circumſtances of the times are ſuch, as 
to leave us no other rule to go by. 
The Spaniſh monarchy was, about the 
year 1559, when the peace of Cambray was 
made, the moſt reſpected power in Europe. 
Spain, the Milaneſe, the Two Sicilies, the 
Low Countries, and the new diſcovered 
World, were the formidable members of it : 
the ambition of France was checked, it held 
Italy in awe, and England was ſubſervient 
to its purpoſes; conſiderable acquiſitions 
were- made by the peace, beſides the par- 
ticular objects of the war. 

Thus circumſtanced, Spain had nothing 
to do but, by cultivating the arts of peace, 
eſtabliſh its extenſive empire. on the _ 

| QUN* 
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foundation. But, unfortunately, the peace 
of Cambray, which reſtored quiet to all the 
declared enemies of, Spain, produced animo- 
ſities, civil diſſentions, and open ruptures 
amongſt her own ſubjects, to the miſery of 
individuals, and diſmemberment of the em- 
Ire. | 

e The means by which this ſignal ruin was 
brought about, may be worth inveſtigating. 
The firſt blow given to it, came from a 
quarter the leaſt expected, from its weak- 
neſs and former loyalty of conduct towards 
Spain. But there is nothing ſo unlikely, 
which particular accidents may not produce; 
and the greateſt empires have fallen, by 
means apparently the moſt contemptible. 

The Low Countries, which were divided 
with many ſtates, with diſtinct govern- 
ments, were over-run by the northern na- 
tions, who ravaged the greateſt part of Eu- 
rope, particularly the Saxons, who, fierce in 
arms, eſtabliſhed and maintained freedom 


% 
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whereſoever they went; for, fighting with- 


out pay, and not for the ambition of another, 
they conquered for themſelves, and were 
therefore attentive to ſecure the public li- 
berty againſt the artifice or violence of 
thoſe who might claim a ſuperiority over 
them, As they were bred to arms, they 


never forgot the uſe of them, and kept 


themſelves free thereby from open inſults; 
and, leſt cunning and time ſhould injure 


their 
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[ 16 | 
their rights, they 11 and exerciſed ih 
greateſt - liberties ; and, amongſt the reſt, 
the right of determiding diſputes about 'the 
ſucceſſion of their princes, when doubtful 
or controverted; and deciding thoſe between 
the ſeveral towns, of railing a militia: for 
defence of their countries, in a war amongſt 
their neighbours; of adviſing, in time of 
danger abroad, or diſcontents at home; and 
upon any new impoſition that was neceſ- 
fary upon the people: the uſe of the free 


aſſemblies. was another of thoſe liberties, 


whereof the inhabitants of, thoſe provinces 
were fond and. tenacious. Theſe rights 


| ſeem to be. eſſential to contribute them . 


men, but there were other conceſſions and 
graces from their princes who. ruled over 


them, which, being once granted, they had 


a full aud complete title to. 

Their. wars, which were generally Mort, 
were with princes and competitors of their 
own ſize and ſtrength, unleſs indeed they 
fell into the quarrels of England and France, 
and then they were engaged on the ſkirts 


only, the groſs of it being waged between 


the two kings, and their ſmaller ſtates were 
made uſe of for the commodiouſneſs of a 


diverſion, rather than any great weight they 


might have in the main of the affair. 
The mighty growth of the commerce of 


this extenſive country (attributed by Com- 
mines to the goodneſs of the princes, and 


the 
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the eaſe and ſaſety of the people) enabled 
Spain, into whoſe hands it came, to be a 
match for France. Philip of Burgundy 
eſpecially. was a wiſe and good prince, lov- 
ed by his ſubjects, and eſteemed by his ene- 
mies; and taking his meaſures ſo well 
upon the decline of the Engliſh greatneſt 
abroad, by their difſentions at home, ended 
his quarrels in France, by a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace; * ſo that he took, Sir 
William Temple fays,. no pretence from 
* his greatneſs, or his wars, to change any 
« thing in the form of his government ;” 
but Charles, the Hardy, aſted frequent and 
heavy contributions, which, gained at firſt 
by the credit of his father's government, and 
his own great deſigns, but at length ren- 
dered his people diſcontented, and himſelf 
diſeſteemed and unfortunate. In the time of 
Maximilian, feveral bodies of German troops 
were brought down into Flanders for their 
defence againſt France ; and in the time of 
Charles: V. a much greater number of Spa- 
niards and Italians were introduced on the 
lame account ; but theſe demands of mo- 
ney, and theſe grievances by the introduc- 
tion of ſoldiers, gave occafion to no diſtur- 
bances at firſt, for Charles was of a gene- 


rous and gentle nature, and dying, left to 


Philip the Second the Seventeen Provinces, 
in a condition as peaceable and loyal as 
either prince or ſubject could defire ; but 
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being ſoon treated with various marks of 
contempt and diſtruſt, and the foreign ſol- 
diers and thoſe exactions which the war 
had made neceſſary, and therefore readily 
ſubmitted to, being continued, the inha- 
bitants of the Provinces withdrew that af- 
fection and attachment they had hitherto 
ſhewed upon all occaſions. 

'The government of the Low Countries 
being beneath the immediate conſideration 
of the Auſtrian greatneſs, the whole way 
devolved on the Dutcheſs of Parma, aſſiſted 
by the Cardinal de Granville, who being the 
adviſer of the continuation of the foreign 
troops and exactions of money for their 
ſupport, was looked upon as the chief pro- 
moter or inſtrument of their oppreſſion, 
and not of their defence, when a general 
peace had left them no enemies to fear. 

The people complained with a general 
conſent and paſſion, and the States enforced 
their complaints by concurring with them; 
but all uneaſineſs and remonſtrances being 
diſregarded, the provinces firſt contriving 
various delays, abſolutely refuſed at laſt 
to raiſe any more money for the pay of the 
Spaniſh troops; and ſuch was the univer- 
ſal deſpair, that, neglecting their dikes, 
they declared they had rather be drowned 
by the ſea, than held in ſubjection by the 
foreign forces. 


This 
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This ſpirit of the people, alarming the 
court, the troops were recalled, and thereby 
the public tranquility reſtored. 

But it was interrupted in the year 1565, 
by the reſolution that was taken to annul 
all the laws, impoſe arbitrary taxes, create 
new biſhops, with their ſpiritual courts, and 
judges, at the will of the king, or pope, 
and above all to eſtabliſh the Inquiſition, 
that extraordinary court of judicature, con- 
trary to the ancient laws and cuſtoms of the 
country, and which they could not intro- 
duce into Milan or Naples; and, to fum 
up the whole, all theſe violations of public 
and private liberty, of temporal and ſpiritu- 
al rights, were to be aſſerted aud maintained 
by the hangman and foreign troops; means 
which, Sir William Temple fays, ** are 
* commonly made uſe of to ſuppreſs civil 
© commotions, but were, in this inſtance, 
e the occaſion of, their breaking out in 
« Flanders.” 4 

For the principal lords meeting together 

at Bruſſels, repreſented their rights and in- 
fringements — to the Governeſs.— 
« This congreſs,” ſays Voltaire,” “ was 
* called a conſpiracy at Madrid, but was 
conſidered in the Low- Countries as a 
moſt lawful act; and it is certain the 
confederates were not rebels.” — Their 
petitions being liſtened to, and the rigour 
of the edits about religion and the In- 
D 2 quiſition 
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quiſition being remitted, all noiſe of diſ- 
content and tumult was appeaſed, and the 
governeſs was both obeyed and honoured. 
But it being ſoon after diſcovered, that 
the blackeſt deſigns were formed by- the 
court of Madrid, who diſavowed the former 
moderation and juſtice, the provinces were 
{truck with aſtoniſhment ; but that ſoon 
gave way to rage, which began to appear 
in their looks, their ſpeech, their bold 
meetings and libels, and was increaſed by 
the miſerable ſpectacle of innumerable exe- 
cutions. And what added inſult to oppreſ- 
fion was, Philips infiſted that he was ab- 
folved from thoſe oaths, whereby he con- 
firmed their liberties, by the ſupreme power 
of the Pope. This reaſon (ſays Voltaire) 
« might poſſibly have great weight with 
Roman Catholics, but naturally enraged 
e the Proteſtants, and confirmed them in 
ve their diſaffection.“ | 
In the beginning of the year 1566, there 
appeared in the citizens an open contempt 
of authority; executions were. hindered, 
officers abuſed, and priſons forced. This 
was followed by a confederacy of the Lords 
never to ſuffer the inquiſition in the Low 
Countries, as contrary to all laws, ſacred 
and prophane, and exceeding the cruelty of 
former tyranny. Upon which, all reſolu- 
tion of force or rigour growing unſafe for 
government, the Ducheſs of Parma was 
obliged 
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obliged to uſe gentle methods, and promiſe, 
with the concurrence of the court of Spain, 

a full redreſs of grievances ; but whether a 

redreſs was never intended, or from the di- 
laterineſs of Spaniſh councils was deferred 

too long, it certainly came too late ; the 

flame broke out, and the revolt appeared 

univerſal. | 

But the richer and more prudent men of 
the provinces, particularly the Prince of 
Orange, and the Ceunts Egmont and Horne, 
feeling the ill effects, and abhorring the 
rage of popular tumults, as the worſt miſ-- 
chief that can befall any ſtate, exerted their 
utmoſt vigour, loyalty, and that influence 
which the public affection gave them, to 
appeaſe the general diſcontent ; by which 
means, and the prudent and moderate ma- 
nagement of the governeſs, all the provinces 
were reſtored to their former peace, obe- 
dience, and appearance at leaſt of loyalty. 

But ſcarce was this happy event brought 
about, when the arrival of the Duke of 
Alva, with ten thouſand of the beſt Spaniſh 
and Italian ſoldiers, under the command of 
the choiceſt officers which the late war had 
bred up, ſtruck all the Low Countries with 
aſtoniſhment, ſubmiſſion, and deſpair. 

The trading pat of the town and country 
retired out of the provinces in ſuch vaſt 
numbers, that in a few days one hundred 
thouſand people, taking their money and 
CT Ks effects 
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quifition being remitted, all noiſe of diſ- 
content and tumult was appeaſed, and the 
governeſs was both obeyed and honoured. 
But it being ſoon after diſcovered, that 
the blackeſt deſigns were formed by the 
court of Madrid, who diſavowed the former 
moderation and juſtice, the provinces were 
{truck with aſtoniſhment ; but that ſoon 
gave way to rage, which began to appear 
in their looks, their ſpeech, their bold 
meetings and libels, and was increaſed by 
the miſerable ſpectacle of innumerable exe- 
cutions. And what added inſult to oppreſ- 
fion was, Philips inſiſted that he was ab- 
ſolved from thoſe oaths, whereby he con- 
firmed their liberties, by the ſupreme power 
of the Pope. This reaſon {ſays Voltaire) 
« might poſſibly have great weight with 
« Roman Catholics, but naturally enraged 
« the Proteſtants, and confirmed them in 
ce their diſaffection.“ | 
In the beginning of the year 1566, there 
appeared in the citizens an open contempt 
of authority; executions were. hindered, 
officers abuſed, and priſons forced. This 
was followed by a confederacy of the Lords 
never to ſuffer the inquiſition in the Low 
Countries, as contrary to all laws, ſacred 
and prophane, and exceeding the cruelty of 
former tyranny. Upon which, all reſolu- 
tion of force or rigour growing unſafe for 
government, the Ducheſs of Parma was 
obliged 
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obliged to uſe gentle methods, and promiſe, 
with the concurrence of the court of Spain, 

a full redreſs of grievances ; but whether a 

redreſs was never intended, or from the di- 
laterineſs of Spaniſh councils was deferred 

too long, it certainly came too late ; the 

flame broke out, and the revolt appeared 

univerſal. | 

But the richer and more prudent men of 
the provinces, particularly the Prince of 

Orange, and the Ceunts Egmont and Horne, 
feeling the ill effects, and abhorring the 
rage of popular tumults, as the worſt miſ- 
chief that can befall any ſtate, exerted their 
utmoſt vigour, loyalty, and that influence 
which the public affection gave them, to 
appeaſe the general diſcontent ; by which 
means, and the prudent and moderate ma- 
nagement of the governeſs, all the provinces 
were reſtored to their former peace, obe- 
dience, and appearance at leaſt of loyalty. 

But ſcarce was this happy event brought 
about, when the arrival of the Duke of 
Alva, with ten thouſand of the beſt Spaniſh 
and Italian ſoldiers, under the command of 
the choiceſt officers which the late war had 
bred up, ſtruck all the Low Countries with 
aſtoniſhment, ſubmiſſion, and deſpair. 

The trading pat of the town and country 
retired out of the provinces in ſuch vaſt 
numbers, that in a few days one hundred 
thouſand people, taking their money and 
| | effects 
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effects, abandoned their country. 80 
«« great antipathy ever appears (ſays Sir 
« William * between merchants 


« and ſoldiers, the firſt pretending to be 
4 ſafe under laws, which the other makes 
« ſubject to his ſword and his will.” 

The Dutcheſs of Parma, who was al- 
ways for the mildeſt meaſures, thought the 
public tranquility ought not to be diſturbed 
by new oppreſſions, nor the royal authority 
leflened by being made a party to a war 
againſt its ſubjects, conſtantly diſſuaded 
againſt the preſent conduct; but her advice 
being diſregarded, ſhe retired from the go- 
vernment of the Low Countries, not chuſing 
to be anſwerable for meaſures ſo pernicious 
to the public intereſt. | 

The provinces had demanded, ſome time 
before, the recall of the Cardinal de Gran- 
ville, who returning to Madrid, hated by, 
and hating the country he came from, in- 
fluenced the court in all its meaſures, and 
the Duke of Alva, inveſted with unuſual 
powers, exerciſed them accordingly with 
the utmoſt rigour in violation of the laws of 
the country and humanity, and to the diſ- 
honour of the King, and the ruin of the 
Auſtrian greatneſs. N 

The miſery which theſe councils intro- 
duced are ſo ſhocking, that we cannot read 
of them, even at this day, without horror 
and deteſtation. | 

« The 
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The towns (ſays Sir William Temple) 
£ ſtomached the breach of their charters ; 
<< the people of their liberties ; the Knights 
* of the Golden Fleece the charter of their 
« order; all complain of the new and odi- 
*«« ous courts of judicature ; of the diſuſe of 
« the ſtates, and introduction of the forces; 
« but all in vain, the King was conflant to 
c what he had determined, the Duke of 
« Alya was in his nature cruel and exora- 
% ble; the new army was fierce, brave, and 
« defirous of nothing more than a rebellion 
in that country; the people were in a 
rage, but awed and unheaded ; all was 
* ſeizure and proceſs, confiſcation and pu- 
« niſhment, blood and horror, inſolence 
te and dejection, puniſhments executed, and 
te meditated revenge. | 

The council of Blood, which Alva had 
eſtabliſhed, ſoon lopt off the leſſer branches, 
but the greater took longer time in hewing 
down; but at length the Counts Egmont 
and Horne, notwithſtanding their merits to 
the crown of Spain, and earneſt ſollicitations 
from all quarters in their favour, were ſa- 
crificed to the ſpirit of pride, cruelty, and 
diſtruſt. Their blood was the firſt cement 
of the republic of the united provinces. 

William Prince of Orange, an anceſtor of 
our great deliverer, finding his life ſought 
after, fled into Germany, being unable, 
without one foot of land, and without men 


or 
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or money, to oppoſe his country's enemy 
but —— lun win cry 
thing, it collected friends, it raiſed contri- 
butions, it gave reſentment, and that inve- 
terate courage called deſpair, but being weak 
he was hardly ever ſucceſsful againſt his po- 
tent enemies, who inſulted over the liberties 
of his country in the groſſeſt manner, and 
moved with no remorſe, and terrified by no 
threats from a broken, divided, and unarmed 
people, and thinking forms and meaſures 
were not now neceſſary to be obſerved, de- 
manded a general tax of the hundredth part 
of each man's property to be raiſed imme- 
diately, and for the time to come the twen- 
tieth of all immoveables, and the tenth of 
what was fold. —*<* It was wonderful (ſays 
“ Voltaire) that the maſter of Mexico and 
Peru ſhould be thus impoveriſhed, as to 
« ſtand in need of ſuch taxes.” —This ra- 
pacity and injuſtice compleats the general 
diſſatisfaction, the popular fury is almoſt 
incredible, the ſluices are opened regardleſs 
of themſelves, fo that the enemy is over- 
whelmed, the women liſt in companies, re- 
pair breeches, give alarms, and beat up 
quarters; the Duke of Alva in return 
ſlaughters innocent perſons of both ſexes 
without remorſe, and both fides give into 
the moſt horrid practices and returns of ig- 
nomy, cruelty, and ſcorn—the unavoidable 
conſequences of civil diſſention—but this 15 

a ſcene 
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i ſcetie too dreadful to be long dwelt on: 
In ſhort, therefore, the Auſtrian greatneſs, 
after having tried every method which force, 
policy, and wickedneſs could ſuggeſt to re- 
duce its revolted ſubjects, was obliged at laſt 
to treat with, and acknowledge them, in 
the moſt humiliating manner; as a free and 
independent people. "I 
It is not to be imagined however; that na- 
tural courage, or even deſpair, could have 
brought the affairs of the united Provinces to 
this fortunate concluſion, if they had not 
been ſometimes underhandandat other times 
openly aſſiſted and ſupported by the other 
powers of Europe, who envied or dreaded 
the greattieſs, which Spain had attained to. 
by the peace of Canibtay, -_ | 
Many obſervations might be made on this 
detail of the riſe and progreſs of the diſtur- 
bances in the Low Countries; one is moſt ob- 
vious, which is: That the impoſing taxes 
and introducing troops into the country, 
when a general peace made both unneceſſary, 
were the firſt grounds of diſcontent, which 
was fermented by eſtabliſhing biſhopricks 
and judicatures, unknown to the antient laws 
and cuſtoms, and queſtioning at the ſame 
time thoſe rights and chatters which the 
people claimed from their former princes; 
but that the general uneaſineſs, occaſioned 
by this conduct, might have been eaſily ap- 
peaſed, if the miſtakes in government had 
E been 
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been corrected, in time: The dutcheſs of 
Parma, wiſe and moderate in her diſpoſi- 
tion, adviſed it ; but the cardinal de Gran- 
ville, thinking his reputation for integrity, 
ſagacity and knowledge, depended on the 
proſecution of thoſe meaſures he had for- 
merly adviſed, ſtrenuoufly oppoſed every mi- 
tigation, and infiſted on the vigorous exe- 
cution of the edicts.— This violence the 
times would not bear—and therefore the loſs 
of the UnitedProvinces, with their extenſive 
and beneficial trade, muſt be imputed to this 
one man. 
A ferious conſideration of this remarkable 
event in hiſtory ought to alarm thoſe, who 
now ſeem eagerly bent to drive things to ex- 
tremities. But perhaps, however paſſionate 
they may appear in ſpeech, they are in their 
own natures timorous, and would be fearful 
of anſwering for the effects and conſequences 
of thoſe violent councils which they give 
to others. Should this be the caſe, their 
conduct mult be imputed to the rage and in- 
dignation of party and difappointed ambi- 
tion. It is in vain then we trouble ourſelves 
with ſuch men, but let us rather apply to 
thoſe whoſe principles are founded on li- 
berty, and are guided by moderation; and 
thoſe who have inclination as well as abili- 
ties to extricate this kingdom and its domi- 
nions from their preſent confuſion and mi- 
ſerable condition. 
a The 
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The diſcontent and uneaſineſs, fo univer- 
ſal amongſt his Majeſty's ſubjects in North- 
America, cannot but have the worſt effects 
on the intereſts of both countries ; it would 
therefore be the honeſt part of all the ſubjects, 
on both fides of the Atlantic, to endeayour 
to appeaſe the preſent ferment : For ſhould 
it be increaſed, or even be kept up to thepitch 
it now is at, the conſequences will be moſt 
ruinous. If it ariſes from the ſpirit of ab- 
ſolute independance, that {pirit ought to be 
checked; but if from an injudicious con- 
duct and hard and undeſerved treatment from 
this country. that conduct and treatment 
ought to be changed. 

The loyalty of the American colonies, has, 
till very lately, been unimpeached ; they 
have diligently laboured for you in peace, and 
zealoufly co- operated with you in war; de- 
ſcended from this country, they have the 
ſtrongeſt attachment to it; and cloſely con- 
nected with it, all their produce centers 
here; they glory in the ſame king, have the 
lame religion, and claim a right to the fame 
| liberties. Theſe are ſtrong motives of af- 
tection to you, but ſhould theſe ties be looſen - 
ed, the difficulty of ſucceeding in the at- 
tempt of independency is ſo great, that nothing 
but the moſt unhappy times can force them 
to venture on it; but, I muſt confeſs, the 
boſt ſecurity this country can have of the 
obedience of the Americans, is their con- 
E 2 viction 
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viction of your good intentions towards them; 
for deſpair will give ſupernatural ſtrength. 
Weak as they really are, ſhould ever their 
fidelity be ſhaken, they will ſoon become 
ſtrong by the malicious aſſiſtance of your ri- 
val neighbours, who will offer their ſeryice 
with eagerneſs to your reyolting ſubjects, and 
then contending with the powers of Europe, 
and with enemies ſtill more hoſtile, becauſe, 
actuated by deſpair, the event will be doubt- 
ful. [+2008 | 
However, the imagination of thoſe peo- 
ple, who think that America will one day 
or other be independant of Great- Britain, is 
certainly not groundleſs. Wd i 
But this is no ſufficient reaſon for fear, 
for this independance can hardly be 
brought about until ſame general calamity 
falls on Europe, or the protection which the 
colonies now claim from their ſevera] mother 
countries, is denied, or unable ta be given 
from the particular diſtrefſes at home, 
power is ſubject to change; it is the natural 
courſe of things. The prandeur of the 
Roman empire is annihilated, and this uſl- 
and, ſormerly a province to it, and looked 
upon as almoſt out of the world, has a great- 
er dominion than Rome eyer prided itſelf in, 
and is now the centre of riches and autho- 
rity. May it ever continue ſo! Nothing but 
its own bad policy can prevent it, the fear 
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of evils may produce them, as the dread of 
death frequently puts a period to life. 

There are indeed a ſet of men, who from 
dullneſs being totally ignorant of the colo- 
nies, or from pride, aſhamed to have a 
knowledge of them, talk of what oe, 
for ſuch is their language, have done for 
them; what money we have ſpent; what 
blood we have laviſhed; and what trouble 
we have had in eſtabliſhing and protecting 
them to this day; and aſter a thouſand ſuch 
ſelf applauſes, declaiming againſt the baſe- 
neſs ingratitude and pebellion of an obſti- 
nate, ſenſeleſs and abandoned jet of con- 
victs, declare, if they had ut e government, 
they would— they know no: what they 
would Theſe therefore ſo preſuming and 
uninformed, it muſt be confeſſed, the Ame- 
ricans acknowledging only the authority of 
the parliamen: of Great- Britain, diſclaim 
even now all ſubordination. 

The duties of a mother country and its 
colonies are reciprocal; the one expects en- 
couragement and protection, and the other 
claims and ſecures to itſelf every advantage 


that an extenſive commerce can produce. I 


will not make any compariſon between 
Great-Britain and her American ſettlements, 
or ſay which of them has been moſt atten- 
tive to the diſcharge of their ſeveral duties. 
It would :r:1tate perhaps one fide or other; 
and this is not my inclination or deſign, but 
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the Americans ought not to be accuſed of 
ingratitude, the exports and imports of 
Great-Britaĩn will free them from that charge. 
If it is expected they ſhould for the future 
protect themſelves, it will, I am afraid, give 
them at leaſt that. independance of mind, 
which a man, whohopes for no favours, ge- 
nerally has. It is poſſible indeed they may 
feel your coolneſs towards them in a worſe 
light: for recolleQing the immenſe ſums of 
money you have ſpent in the defence of the 
-Germans, Dutch, and Portugueſe, and in- 
deed of almoſt all the other nations of Eu- 
rope they think they have an equal right to 
-your protection. n 
a You have entered, ſay they, into the wars 
of theſe aliens to ſupport a fanciful balance 
of power, and that too with a profuſion of 
blood and money which has aſtoniſhed Eu- 
rope; but repine at, and grudge the expence 
of defending your brethren, and your eſ- 
ſential commercial intereſts in America. It 
is perhaps difficult for an Engliſhman to ac- 
count for this conduct upon the common 
principles which actuate the world; but 
the Americans imagine they ſee the grounds 
K Lb | 
The miniſtry of Great Britain, they ſay, 
being taken up with the more arduous af- 
fairs of Germany, and the ſtruggles of par- 
ties at home, neglected America; the value 
of which was unknown. until France gave 
you 
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you an idea of it, by. endeavouring to take 
it from you. This rouſed the Britiſh nation, 
who, immediately ſeeing its importance, 
thought ea neglecta cos Aare non | 
The war, thus undertaken for the defence 
of your eſſential intereſts, was proſecuted 
with vigor, and its conſequential ſucceſs: gave 
you a right to demand much more than the 
original objects of it. The Americans, who: 
had exerted. themſelves. to the utmoſt, as in 
a public cauſe they were bound to, flattered 
themſelves that the would have en- 
abled them to recover their ſtrength, by eſ- 
tabliſhing and extending their trade, which 
had been almoſt ruined during the courſe of 


the war; but unhappily for them, ſcarce had 
hoſtilities ceaſed againſt France and Spain, 


the declared enemies of Great Britain, but 
the cry was—Ix Tus EST HogTis. 

We at once became ſeized. with fear and 
jealouſy of our fellow ſubjects in America 
for, viewing a map made an a large ſcale, we 
found them ſeated on an — — 
which, we heard, nature had done much for, 
and which we dreaded, leaſt time ſhould: 
eſtabliſh into an empire of dangeręus con- 
ſequence: we ſaid we had ruined ourſel ves 
for the ſake of America, which would one 
day or other be the ſcourge of Eutope; and | 
that the blood we had ſhed would nouriſh a: 
viper, which would ſting us to death; Thus, 
jealous of our {plows ſubjects, we repented 


of 
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of what we had done; and, fearful of the 
ſtrength which ſecurity from future encroach- 
ments would naturally increaſe, it was de- 
termined, ſay the Americans, to keep the 
colonies in that kind of dependance which 
is occaſioned by weakneſs and poverty, and 
not in that ſubordination and obedience 
which ariſes from gratitude and the volun- 
tary duties of children to parents. 

It is this ſyſtem of policy, founded on our 
jealouſy and diſtruſt, that is the ground of 
the preſent diſcontent in America; for no- 
thing can be more natural, than that jea- 
louſy and diftruſt on one fide, ſhovld pro- 
duce on the other the ſame bad and illiberal 
qualities, to the interruption of the moſt cor- 
dial friendſhip, and breach of the ſtrongeſt 
duties. 

It is to this policy they impute the ruin 
of the Spaniſh trade, by the royal navy of 
Great Britain acting in the ſpirit of the Guarda 
Coſtas of. Spain. It is true indeed the im- 
propriety of this conduct was ſeen when we 
found it muſt ultimately affect ourſelves; 
and, therefore, though the act is ſtill in 
force, the execution of it is ſuſpended; but 
the condition of the Americans is bad in- 
deed, for the blow aimed at them, took 
place! and the dagger remaining rankles in 
the wound. - ; 

The rumour of quartering ſoldiers on pri- 
vate houſes, on the ſtale plea of necefhty, 
28 which 
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which may be urged, and generally is ſo, to 
juſtify the worſt actions; the erecting of civil 
law coarts'; the eſtabliſhing of an army, 
when all danger of an enemy is removed; 
the reaſons which are generally urged for 
laying taxes on the colonies, namely, that 
the war was undertaken on their account; 
that Great Britain is exhauſted, and that 
America is enriched by it, and therefore 
ought to pay its proportionate ſhare, have 
alarmed them greatly, and given them fears 
which make them jealous of every ſtep you 
take. They inſiſt, if ever Great Britain had 
a war peculiarly her own, the laſt was; her 
eſſential and not fanciful intereſts being deep- 
ly concerned in it; and that it was as little 
undertaken for America, as that you ſent 
forces to Portugal for the ſake of that king- 
dom : they deny that Great Britain was ex- 
hauſted by it, notwithſtanding her pretended, 
or even real want of money : the pretended. 
want was raiſed by the clamour of party and 
ſtock-jobbers, and the real one was owing, 
not to a decay, but increaſe of trade; which 
your unparalleled ſucceſs occaſioned, demand- 
ed greater capitals than uſual. They declare 
they exerted themſelves to the utmoſt they 
were able; that their public and private 
debts, and the deſtruction of their inhabi- 
tants, ſhew it; and that as they are obliged 
to conſume the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, they actually, though not named by 
F the 
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the parliament, pay every tax which is laid 
on Great Britain. 

I mention theſe grounds of their pre- 
ſent uneaſineſs without any endeavour to 
ſhew their reaſonableneſs ; but I muſt B 
leave to inſiſt, though it ſhould be allowed, 
the war was undertaken merely for the ſake 
of the Americans, and that they had not 
contributed one farthing to its expence, yet 
that laying taxes on them is contrary to 
found policy, and the object Great Britain 
had in view in eſtabliſhing colonies. _ 

The firſt conqueſts and acquiſitions made 
by the Romans, were made, like thoſe of 
the Tartars, in a ſpirit of union, who adopt- 
ing or blending themſelves with thoſe 
whom they had lately ſubdued, fixt their 
foundation on the firm baſis of one inſepa- 
rable intereſt. 

But as ſoon as the Romans found their 
empire ſufficiently ſtrengthened to enable 
them to act offenſively, to the diſturbance of 
the whole world, they poured their armies 
into all quarters, and conquered it, for the 
purpoſes of avariee and ambition. The ob- 
jects they had in their view were, the glory 
of the Roman name, and the plunder of 
the reſt of mankind, for the ſole benefit of 
the Roman people. 

- The colonies eſtabliſhed * the modern 
European nations, in uncultivated and un- 
civilized countries, have had two apparent 

views; 
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views; the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian 
religion, and increaſe of dominion. Theſe 
objects are generally ſet forth in all their 
commiſſions and charters, and the firſt of 
them was impiouſly aſſerted by the Spa- 
niards, to ſanctify the moſt dreadful inhu- 
manity ; the reſt of the European nations 
have had more religion, than to make uſe 
of the ſword, to inculcate the doctrine of 
the true God. England in particular hath 
acted in this reſpect with real wiſdom and 
piety. 

The extention of dominion, the other 
object which the European nations had in 
view in eſtabliſhing colonies, ſeems, con- 
fidering the times when they were under- 
taken, to imply the extention of arbitrary 
power; for the kings of Europe then poſ- 
ſefled, or claimed, the moſt abſolute autho- 
rity; all acquiſitions therefore, however 
made, belonged peculiarly to them ; colo- 
nies in particular, being undertaken by com- 
miſſions from them, ſeem to have been 
originally eſtabliſhed for their uſe and be- 
nefit ; and ſo perhaps, conſidering the ſpi- 
rit of our laws at that time, they really 
would have been, even in this country, if 
the nature of our government, had not 


changed, or our ſovereigns had not diveſted 


themſelves of thoſe powers, which the com- 
mon laws of tlie land gave them over new 
acquiſitions, | 
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But as Engliſhmen could not be allured 
to leave their native homes, to labour in un- 
cultivated countries, without a full ſecurity 
for the enjoyment of thoſe liberties, which 
they had a right to from birth, the fulleſt 
aſſurances and moſt ample conceſſions were 
made to the adventurers, for their encourage- 
ment in ſo arduous an undertaking. 

By theſe charters and grants the ſettlers 
of the New World were as free, when they 
croſſed the Atlantic, as they had-been in this 
iſland ; but as new-diſcovered countries and 
acquiſiticns were the immediate property of 
the crown, and conſequently ſubject to its 
immediate government, the liberties which 
the inhabitants of them enjoyed, it is 
pretended, muſt be conſidered as mere 
conceſſions from the crown, and not 
as they are in this country, indepen- 
dant thereof, and coeval with preroga- 
tive itſelf; but ſhould this be the caſe, the 
liberties of the colonies cannot be infringed, 
for the crown has parted with all means 
of oppreſſion, by granting them every right 
for the ſupport of civil liberty, which this 
country enjoys; and as theſe grants and 
ſuppoſed conceſſions have been made vo- 
luntarily, for the encouragement of a brave 
and laborious people, they muſt have at 
eaſt as much force and validity, as thoſe 
which have been extorted and demanded in 
the field of battle. | 


The 
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The extenſion of dominion therefore, 
which is one of the expreſſed objects of our 
eſtabliſhing colonies, cannot mean an un- 
controuled power over {laves, but a domi- 
nion founded on freedom; and not founded 
for the purpoſes of ambition and vain glory 
of a monarch, or a partial regard to this or 
that country, but for the eſtabliſhment and 
extention of the commerce of the Britiſh 
dominions. | 
Here then is an eſſential difference, be- 
tween the colonies eſtabliſhed by the Eng- 
liſh, and the countries which were con- 
quered by the Romans ; the firſt were com- 
poſed of freemen, leaving their native 
homes to extend its commerce for the pub- 
lic good; the latter went over nations for 
the ſake of plunder and vain glory : the re- 
turns which one country claimed from 
thoſe, which were ſubject to it, were tri- 
bute and ſervility; but that which the other 
hath generally expected, are a liberal obe- 
dience, filial affection, and thoſe advantages 
which the balance of trade gives, for the 
beneſit of 49th countries; I ſay for the be- 
nefit of both countries, becauſe Great Bri- 
tain being enriched and ſtrengthened by it, 
is better enabled to give that protection 
which the colonies have a right to expect 
from her. e 25 
The Romans acted conſiſtently when they 
treated the conquered provinces with rapa- 


city 
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city ahd inſolence for not being compoſed 
of Romans, but of aliens and enemies to 


the Roman name; they were ſubject to the 
will of the conquerors; Rome was itſelf 
alone; and therefore, diſregarding the com- 
mon rights of mankind, ſhe endeavoured 
to ſubdue and plunder the reſt of the world 
for her ſole aggrandizement. | 
But the conduct of Great Britain ought 
to proceed on different principles; for as 
its colonies are compoſed of Engliſhmen 
and freemen, they ought to be treated as 
ſuch—the intereſts of the mother countries, 
and its Colonies, are inſeperable—no par- 
tiality for the benefit of one to the prejudice 
of the other ought to be admitted; and their 
mutual adyantage can only be obtained by 
the ſources of trade, enriching the ſeveral 
channels through which it flows. 
It is then by trade alone that Great Bri- 
tain, acting in a ſpirit of true policy, will 
endeavour to draw the wealth and produce 
of America to herſelf; all other methods 
weill deſtroy the object for which the colo- 
nies were eſtabliſhed. If the Americans 
indeed, poſſeſſed of valuable mines of gold 
and filver, or a lucrative commerce, {till re- 
tained more than the ballance of trade drew 
from them, Great Britain might, perhaps, 
conſiſtently with ſelf-intereſt, take the over- 
plus. But the fact is otherwiſe, all their 
gains and produce now centers here in the 
a way 


. 
way of trade, and therefore the ſyſtem of 
taxing them is diametrically oppoſite. to the 
real benefit of the nation in general, though 
it may ſerve the purpoſe of a temporary ex- 
pedient.— The Treaſury may ſwell a little, 
but commerce will ſhrink to nothing. 

But it is better for the nation, that the 
riches of the Americans (if they have any) 
ſhould paſs through the accompting-houſes 
of the merchants of London, than be paid 
in at his Majeſty's Exchequer at Whitehall. 
A miniſter will propagate a different doc- 
trine ; he may, perhaps, wiſh to make the 
colonies a convenient property, to ſupply 
his want of popularity or knowledge in the 
reſources of the kingdom; and reaſons may 
be given by him for this kind of policy, ſuf- 
ficient to impoſe on the generality of the na- $45 
tion ; but it is probable the Americans will . 
never be ſatisfied with the exertion of this 5 0 1 
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kind of power, and ſubmitting to it with 
reluctance, will reject it whenever they are 
able. And, indeed, however ready we may 
be to eaſe ourſelves by taxing them, and 
reaping apparent emolument at their ex- 
pence, we ſhall ſoon repent of our partia- 
lity; for however weak and wicked a future 
miniſter may be if this ſyſtem is adopted 
and purſued, the ſpirit of liberty will exert 
itfelf in vain againſt him ; for pretending 
hereby to ſecure the dependency of America, - > 
he will himſelf become independent of. the 
FL Com- 
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Commons of Great Britain, by the eaſe and 
facility with which he will raiſe the neceſ- 
ſary ſupplies. | 91 

Cromwell, though an arbitrary ruler, 
and Charles the IId, a neceſſitous Prince, 
purſued, in this reſpect, the true intereſts 
of Great Britain; for notwithſtanding the 
extravagance of the one, and deſpotiſm of 


the other, they plainly ſaw, that real power, 


and ſubſtantial and permanent wealth, could 
only be attained through the channels of 
commerce, and that there would be a ſuffi- 
cient fund eſtabliſhed for diſſipation and 
corruption, and the higheſt power exer- 
ciſed, by rendering the trade of the colonies 
ſubſervient to Great Britain; and therefore 
Cromwell had the ſagacity to plan, and 
Charles the good ſenſe to adopt the famous 
act of navigation, which the Britiſh colonies 
have to this time dutifully and implicitly 
obeyed: for though it has reduced them to 
a kind of political ſlavery, yet being founded 
on the ſoundeſt policy, they have ſubmitted 
to it with chearfulneſs and affection to this 
country; and ſo long as they do ſo, you need 
no other evidence of your ſovereignty over 
them; for let any one conſider the nature 
of it, and he will find it the ſtrongeſt mark 
and badge of ſubſerviency and dependence. 
Let then the mutual, which is the real 
intereſt of Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, be promoted, by conſtantly purſuing 
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the true object for which the latter were eſ- 
tabliſhed, and let us not cut down the tree 
to get at the fruit. Let us ſiroke and not ſtab 
the cow, for her milk, and not her blood, can 
give us real nouriſhment and ſtrength ; and for 
this purpoſe, let the ſpirit of the act of na- 
vigation (for ſound policy has long ſince 
varied from the letter) be ſtrictly adhered 
to; and then, howeyer flouriſhing the com- 
merce of America may become, either by 
its own efforts, or by the judicious encou- 
ragements and bounties given by this coun- 
try, the whole adyantage thereof muſt ulti- 
mately center here, and that without diſ- 
content and diſturbances, to the honour and 


fatisfaftion of his Majeſty, and promotion 
of the public good. 


e 


Speedily weill be publiſted 


4 N authentic Collection of the Debates in Par- 
a liament, from 1 742 to the Peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in 1748; in 2 Vol. Octavo. | 


Printed for J. AL Mon, oppoſite Burlington- Houſe 
in Piccadilly. 


Of whom may be had, juſt publiſhed ; 


I. The Dovnis MisrAK RE; a new Comedy; ay 
jt is now performing at the Theatre-Royal, in Covent- 
Garden. Price 1s. 6d. 4 „ 
II. The ROYAL KALEN DAR; containing new and 
very correct Liſts of all the public Offices, and both 
Houſes of Parliament. Price only 6d. — The ſame in 
an Annual Pocket-book. Price 18. 6d. 


HI. A Vindication of the Authority of Parliament 
to tax the Americans. Price 18. | 


IV. Conſiderations on the Propriety of impoſing 
T axes in the Britiſh Colonies. Price 18. 6d. 


v. The Neceſſity of repealing the American Stamp- 
Act, demonſtrated. Price 1s. 


VI. The Grievances of the American Colonies, 
examined. Price 1s. | 


VII. Dummer's Defence of the Provincial Charters. 
"8% Ik | 


And in few Days will be publiſhed, An Application 
of ſome general Political Rules, to the preſent State of 
Great Britain, Ireland and America, | 
the Right Hon. Earl TeMPLE, 


n a Letter to 


An Enquiry into the Rights of the BRI T18u 
Colonies; intended as an Anſwer to The 
Regulations lately made concerning the Co- 
lonies, and the Taxes impoſed upon them 
conſidered.” In a Letter addreſſed to the Au- 


thor of that Pamphlet. By RICHARD 


BLAND, of Virginia. 


—_—. 
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Dedit omnibus Deus pro virili portione ſapientiam, 1 et 
inaudita inveſtigare poſſent et audita perpendere. 
LacTanTivus. 
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SIR, 
129 the liberty to addreſs you, as the author of 


6 The Regulations lately made concerning the Colonies, 
« and the Taxes impoſed upon them, conſidered.” It is not 
to the man, whoever you are, that I addreſs myſelf; but it is 
to the author of a pamphlet, which, according to the light I 
view it in, endeavours to fix ſhackles upon the American colo- 
nies: ſhackles which, however nicely poliſhed, can by no 
means fit eaſy upon men, who have juſt ſentiments of their 
own rights and liberties, | 

You have, indeed, brought this trouble upon. yourſelf ; 
for you ſay, that“ many ſteps have been lately taken by the 
* miniſtry, to cement and perfect the neceſlary connection 
e between the colonies and the mother-kingdom, which 
every man who is ſincerely intereſted in what is intereſting 
„ to his country, will anxiouſly conſider the propriety of, 
& will enquire into the information, and canvaſs the princi- 
6 ples upon which they have been adopted; and will be 
« ready to applaud what has been well done, condemn what 
© has been done amiſs, and ſuggeſt any emendations, im- 
© provements, or additions, which may be within his know- 
« ledge, and occur to his reflection.“ 

Encouraged therefore by ſo candid an invitation, I have 
undertaken to examine, with an honeſt plainneſs and free- 
dom, whether the miniſtry, by impoſing taxes upon the co- 
loniès by authority of parliament, have purſued a wiſe and 
ſalutary plan of government, or whether they have exerted 
pernicious and deſtructive acts of power. 

pretend not to concern myſelf with the regulations lately 
made, ta encourage e, in the new acquiſitions: time 

| Cain 
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can only determine, whether the reaſons upon which they 
have been founded, are agrecable to the maxims of trade and 
ſound policy, or not. However, I will venture to obſerve, 
that if the moſt powerful inducement towards peopling thoſe 
acquiſitions, 1s to ariſe from the expectation of a conſtitution 
to be eſtabliſhed in them, fimilar to the-other royal govern- 
ment, in America, it muſt be a ſtrong circumſtance, in my 
opinion, againſt their being ſettled by Engliſhmen, or even by 
foreigners, who do not live under the molt deſp- tic govern- 
ment; ſince, upon your principles of -colony-government, 
ſuch a conſtitution will not be worth their acceptance, | 
, The queſtion is, whether the culonics are repreſented in 
the Briliſb parliament, or not? You affirm it to be an indu- 
bitable fact that they are repreſented, and from thence you in- 
fer a right in the parliament to impoſe taxes of every kind 
upon them. You do not inſiſt upon the power, but upon the 
right of parliament, to impoſe taxes upon the colonies. This 
is certainly a very proper diſtinction ; as right and power have 
= different meanings, and convey very different ideas: for 
had you told us that the parliament of Great-Britain have 
power, by the fleets and armies of the kingdom, to impoſe 
taxes, and to raiſe contributions upon the colonies, I ſhould 
not have preſumed to diſpute the point with you ; but as you 
inſiſt upon the right only, I muſt beg leave to differ from you 
in opinion, and ſhall give my reaſons for it. 

But I muſt firſt recapitulate your arguments in ſupport of 
this right in the parliament. You ſay, “ the. inhabitants of the 
5 colonies do not indeed chooſe members of parliament, nei- 
c ther are nine-tenths of the people of Britain eleCtors ; for 
the right of election is annexed to certain ſpecies of pro- 
„ perty, to peculiar franchiſes, and to inhabitancy in ſome 
& particular places. But theſe deſcriptions comprehend only 
« a very ſmall part of the lands, the property and people of 
* Britain ; all copyhold, all leaſchold eſtates under the 
& crown, under the church, or under private perſons, though 
* for terms ever fo long; all landed property, in ſhort, that 
js not freehold, and all monied property whatſoever, are 
c excluded. The poſſeſſors of theſe have no votes in the 
c election of members of parliament ; women, and perſons 
„ under age, be their property ever ſo large, and all of it 
« frechold, have none: the merchants of London, a nume- 
« rous and reſpectable body of men, whoſe optflence 
« exceeds all that America can collect; the proprietors of that 
© yaſt accumulation of wealth, the public funds; the inha- 
4e bitants of Leeds, of Halifax, of Birmingham, and of Man- 


« hefter, towns that are each of them larger than the largeſt 
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tt in the plantations; many of leſſer note, that are incoxpo- 
rated; and that great corporation, the Ea/t-{ndia company, 
« whoſe rights over the countries they poſſeſs, fall very little 
« ſhort of ſovereignty, and whoſe trades and whoſe fleets are 
c ſufficient to conſtitute them a maritime power, are all in 
ce the ſame circumſtances: and yet are they not repreſented 
ce in parliament? ls their vaſt property ſubject to taxation 
« without their conſent ? Are they all arbitrarily bound by 
& Jaws to which. they have not agreed ? The colonies are 
C exactly in the ſame ſituation ; all Britiſb ſubjects ure really 
© in the ſame; none are actually, all are virtually, repre- 
c ſented in parliament : for every member of parliament fits 
« in the houſe, not as a repreſentative of his own conſtitu- 
<« ents, but as one of that auguſt aſſembly by which all the 
“ commons of .Great- Britain are repreſented,” | 

This is the ſum of what you advance, in all the pomp of 
parliamentary declamation, to prove, that the colonies are re- 
preſented in parliament, and therefore ſubject to their tax- 
ation; but notwithſtanding this way of reaſoning, I cannot 
comprehend, how men, who are excluded from voting at the 
election of members of parliament, can be repreſented in that 
aſſembly z or how thoſe, who are elected, do not fit in the 
houſe as repreſentatives of their conſtituents. "Theſe aſſer— 
tions appear to me not only paradoxical, but contrary to the 
fundamental principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, h 

To illuſtrate this important diſquiſition, I conceive we 
muſt recur to the civil conſtitution of England, and from 
thence deduce and aſcertain the rights and privileges of the 
people, at the firſt eſtabliſhment of the government, and diſ- 
eover the alterations that have been made in them from time 
to time; and it is from the laws of the kingdom, founded 
upon the principles of the law of nature, that we are to ſhow 
the obligation every member of the ſtate is under, to pay 
obedience to its inſtitutions. From theſe principles I ſhall 
endeavour to prove, that the inhabitants of Britain, who have 
no vote in the election of members of parliament, are not 
repreſented in that aſſembly, and yet that they owe obedience 
to the laws of parliament, which, as to them, are conſtitu- 
tional, and not arbitrary. As to the colonies, I ſhall conſi- 
der them afterwards. 

Now it is a fact, as certain as hiſtory can make it, that 
the preſent civil conftitution of England derives its original 
from thoſe Saxons, who, coming over to the aſſiſtance of the 
Britons, in the time of their * Hortigern, made themſelves 
maſters of the kingdom, and eſtabliſned a form of govern- 
ment in it, ſimilar to that they had been accuſtomed to live 
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can only determine, whether the reaſons upon which they 
have been founded, are agreeable to the maxims of trade and 
ſound policy, or not. However, I will venture to obſerve, 
that if the moſt powerful inducement towards peopling thoſe 
acquiſitions, is to ariſe from the expectation of a conſtitution 
to be eſtabliſhed in them, ſimilar to the other royal govern- 
ment, in America, it muſt be a ſtrong circumſtance, in my 
opinion, againſt their being ſettled by Engliſhmen, or even by 
foreigners, who do not live under the moſt deſp- tic govern- 
ment; ſince, upon your principles of -colony-government, 
ſuch a conſtitution will not be worth their acceptance, | 

The queſtion is, whether the culonics are repreſented in 
the Britiſb parliament, or not? You affirm it to be an indu- 
bitable fact that they are repreſented, and from thence you in- 
fer a right in the parliament to impoſe taxes of every kind 
upon them. You do not inſiſt upon the power, but upon the 
right of parliament, to impoſe taxes upon the colonies. This 
is certainly a very proper diſtinction ; as right and power have 
to; different meanings, and convey very different ideas: for 
had you told us that the parliament of Great-Britain have 
power, by the fleets and armies: of the kingdom, to impoſe 
taxes, and to raiſe contributions upon the colonies, I ſhould 
not have preſumed to diſpute the point with you; but as you 
inſiſt upon the right only, I muſt beg leave to differ from you 
in opinion, and ſhall give my reaſons for it. 

But I muſt fiſt recapitulate your arguments in ſupport of 
this right in the parliament. You ſay, << the. inhabitants of the 
„ colonies do not indeed chooſe members of parliament, nei- 
© ther are nine-tenths of the people of Britain electors; for 
the right of election is annexed to certain ſpecies of pro- 
„ perty, to peculiar franchiſes, and to inhabitancy in ſome 
& particular places. But theſe deſcriptions comprehend only 
« a very {mall part of the lands, the property and people of 
* Britain ; all copyhold, all leaſehold eſtates under the 
& crown, under the church, or under private perſons, though 
« for terms ever ſo long; all landed property, in ſhort, that 
| js not freehold, and all monied property whatſoever, are 
| c excluded. The poſſeſſors of theſe have no votes in the 
& election of members of parliament ; women, and perſons 

under age, be their property ever ſo large, and all of it 

« frechold, have none: the merchants of London, a nume- 

_ « rous and reſpectable body of men, whoſe opiflence 
| „ exceeds all that America can collect; the proprietors of that 
© yaſt accumulation of wealth, the public funds; the inha- 
& bitants of Leeds, of Halifax, of Birmingham, and of Man- 


* chefter, towns that are each of them larger than the largeſt 
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ct jn the plantations ; many of leſſer note, that are incoxpo- 
rated; and that great corporation, the Ea/?-1:dia company, 
« whoſe rights over the countries they poſſeſs, fall very little 
c ſhort of ſovereignty, and whoſe trades and whoſe fleets are 
c ſufficient to conſtitute them a maritime power, are all in 
«© the ſame circumſtances : and yet are they not repreſented 
« in parliament ? ls their vaſt property ſubject to taxation 
% without their conſent ? Are they all arbitrarily bound by 
& laws to which. they have not agreed? The colonies are 
exactly in the ſame ſituation ; all Britiſb ſubjects are really 
„ in the ſame; none are actually, all are virtually, repre- 
e ſented in parliament : for every member of parliament fits 
© in the houſe, not as a repreſentative of his own conſtitu- 
e ents, but as one of that auguſt aſſembly by which all the 
„commons of .Great-Britain are repreſented,” 

This is the ſum of what you advance, in all the pomp of 
parliamentary declamation, to prove, that the colonies are re- 
preſented in parliament, and therefore ſubject to their tax- 
ation; but notwithſtanding this way of reaſoning, I cannot 
comprehend, how men, who are excluded from voting at the 
election of members of parliament, can be repreſented in that 
aſſembly ; or how thoſe, who are elected, do not fit in the 
houſe as repreſentatives of their conſtituents, "Theſe aſſer- 
tions appear to me not only paradoxical, but contrary to the 
fundamental principles of the Engliſb conſtitution, | 

To illuftrate this important diſquiſition, I conceive we 
muſt recur to the civil conſtitution of England, and from 
thence deduce and aſcertain the rights and privileges of the 
people, at the firſt eſtabliſhment of the government, and diſ- 
eover the alterations that have been made in them from time 
to time; and it is from the laws of the kingdom, founded 
upon the principles of the law of nature, that we are to ſhow 
the obligation every member of the ſtate is under, to pay 
obedience to its inſtitutions. From theſe principles I ſhall 
endeayour to prove, that the inhabitants of Britain, who have 
no vote in the election of members of parliament, are not 
repreſented in that aſſembly, and yet that they owe obedience 
to the laws of parliament, which, as to them, are conſtitu- 
tional, and not arbitrary. As to the colonies, I ſhall conſi- 
der them afterwards. 

Now it is a fact, as certain as hiſtory can make it, that 
the preſent civil conſtitution of Englard derives its original 
from thoſe Saxons, who, coming over to the afliſtance of the 
Britons, in the time of their ** Vortigern, made themſelves 
maſters of the kingdom, and eſtabliſhed a form of govern- 
ment in it, ſimilar to that they had been accuſtomed to live 
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under in their native country *; as ſimilar, at leaſt; as the 
difference of their ſituation and circumſtances would permit. 
This government, like that from whence they came, was 
founded upon principles of the moſt perfect liberty: the con- 
quered lands were divided among the individuals, in propor- 
tion to the rank they held in the nation +; and every free- 
man, that is, every 8 was a member of their witti- 


nagemot, or parliament ||]. The other part of the nation, or 


the non- proprietors of land, were of little eſtimation 8. 
They, as in Germany, were either flaves, mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, or freedmen ; who, being of fo- 
reign extraction, had been manumitted by their maſters, and 
were excluded from the high privilege of having a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of the commonwealth, unleſs they becamg 
proprietors of land (which they might obtain by purchaſe of 
donation), and in that caſe they had a right to fit with the 

freemen in the parliament or ſovereign legiſlature of the ſtate; 
Hlou long this right of being perſonally preſent in the par- 
liament continued, or when the cuſtom of ſending repre- 
ſentatives to this great council of the nation, was firſt intro- 
duced, cannot be determined with preciſion ; but let the cuſ- 
tom of repreſentation be introduced when it will, it-is certain 
that every freeman, or, which was the ſame thing in the eye 
of the conſtitution, every freeholder t, had a right to vote at 
the election of members of parliament, and therefore might 
be ſaid, with great propriety, to be preſent in that aſſembly, 
either in his own perſon, or by repreſentation. This right of 
election in the freeholders, is evident from the ſtatute 1ft 
Hen. 5. ch. 1ſt, which limits the right of election to thoſe 
frecholders only who are reſident in the counties the day of 
the date of the writ of election; but yet every reſident free- 
holder indiſcriminately, let his freehold be ever ſo ſmall, had 
a right to vote at the election of knights fqr his county, fo 
that they were actually repreſented : and this right of election 


continued until jt was taken away by the ſtatute 8th Hen. 6. 


ch. 7. from thoſe frecholders who had not a clear freehold 
eſtate of forty ſhillings by the year at the leaſt. 

Now this ſtatute was deprivative of the right of thoſe free- 
holders who came within the deſcription of it ; but of what 
did it deprive them, if they were repreſented, notwithſtand- 


* Petyt's Rights of the Com. Brady's Comp. Hifl. Rapin. 
Squire's Inquiry. 

+ Czar de Bell. Gall. Tacitus de Germ. c. 28. Tembple's 
Miſc. Tacitus de Germ. c. II. id. c. 25. 
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ing their right of election was taken from them? The mere 
a of voting was nothing, of no value, if they were repre- 
ſented as conſtitutionally without it as with it: but when by 
the fundamental principles of the conſtitution they were ta 
be conſidered as members of the legiſlature, and as ſuch had 
a right to be preſent in perſon, or to ſend their procurators or 
attornies, and by them to give their ſuffrage in the ſupreme 
council of the nation, this ſtatute deprived them of an eſſen- 
tial right; a right, without which, by the ancient conſtitution 
of the ſtate, all other liberties were but a ſpecies of bondage. 
As theſe freeholders then were deprived of their rights, to 
ſubſtitute delegates to parliament, they could not be repre- 
ſented, but were placed in the ſame condition with the non- 
proprietors of land, who were excluded by the original con- 
ſtitution from having any ſhare in the legiſlature, but who, 
notwithſtanding ſuch excluſion, are bound to pay obedience 
to the laws of parliament, even if they ſhould conſiſt of nine- 
tenths of the people of Britain; but then the obligation of 
theſe laws does. not ariſe from their being virtually repreſented 
in parliament, but from a quite difterent reaſon. , 
Men, in a ftate of nature, are abſolutely free and inde« 
pendent of one another, as to ſovereign juriſdiction * ; but 
- when they enter into a ſociety, and by their own conſent be- 
come members of it, they mult ſubmit to the laws of the ſo- 
ciety according to which they agree to be governed ; for it is 
evident, by the very act of aſſociation, that each member 
ſubjects himſelf to the authority of that body, in whom, by 
common conſent, the legiſlative power of the ſtate is placed: 
but though they muſt ſubmit to the laws, ſo long as they re- 
main members of the ſociety, yet they retain fo much of their 
natural freedom, as to have a right to retire from the ſociety, 
to renounce the benefits of it, to enter into another ſociety, 
and to ſettle in another country; for their engagements to the 
ſociety, and their ſubmiſſion to the public authority of the 
Rate, do not oblige them to continue in it longer than the 
find it will conduce to their happineſs, which they have a 
natural right to promote. This natural right remains with 
every man, and he cannot juſtly be deprived of it by any civil 
authority. Every perſon, therefore, who is denied his ſhare 
in the legiſlature of the ſtate to which he had an original 
right; and every perſon, who, from his particular circum- 
ſtances, is excluded from this great privilege, and refuſes to 
exerciſe his natural right of quitting the country, but re- 


* VattePs Z Nature, Locke on Civil Govern, Follafton's 
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mains in it, and continues to exerciſe the rights of a citizen 
in all other reſpects, muſt be ſubject to the laws, which by 
theſe acts he implicitly, or, to uſe your own phraſe, virtually 
conſents to: for men may ſubject themſelves to laws, by con- 
ſenting to them implicitiy; that is, by conforming to them, 
by adhering to the ſociety, and accepting the benefits of its 
conſtitution, as well as explicitly and directly, in their own 
perſons, or by their repreſentatives ſubſtituted in their room. 
Thus, if a man whoſe property does not entitle him to be an 
elector of members of parliament, and therefore cannot be 
repreſented, or have any ſhare in the legiſlature, ** inherits 
or takes any thing by the laws of the country to which he 
<« has no indubitable right in nature, or which, if he has a 
« right to it, he cannot tell how to get or keep, without the 
ac aid of the laws, and the advantage of ſociety ; then, when 
<« he takes this inheritance, or whatever it is, with it he 
« takes and owns the laws that gave it him. And ſince the 
« ſecurity he has from the laws of the country, in reſpect of 
« his perſon and rights, is the equrvalent for his ſubmiſſion to 
t them, he cannot accept that ſecurity without being obliged, 
« in equity, to pay this ſubmiſſion : nay, his very continuing 
« in the country, ſhows, that he either likes the conſtitution, 
« or likes it better, notwithſtanding the alteration made in it 
tc to his diſadvantage, than any other; or at leaſt thinks it 
c better, in his circumſtances, to conform to it, than to ſeek 
« any other; that is, he is content to be comprehended in 
* | 

From hence it is evident, that the obligation of the laws 
of parliament upon the people of Britain, who have no right 
to be electors, does not ariſe from their being virtually repre- 
ſented, but from a quite different principle; a principle of 
the law of nature, true, certain, and univerſal, applicable to 
every ſort of government, and not contrary to the common 
underſtandings of mankind. 

If what you ſay is a real fact, that nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple of Britain are deprived of the high privilege of being 
electors, it ſhows a great defect in the preſent conſtitution, 
which has departed ſo much from its original purity ; but ne- 
ver can prove, that thoſe people are even virtually repreſented 
in parliament. And here give me leave to obſerve, that it 
would be a work worthy of the beſt patriotic ſpirits in the na- 
tion, to effectuate an alteration in this putrid part of the con- 
ſtitution; and, by reſtoring it to its priſtine perfection, pre- 
vent any ** order or rank of the ſubjects from impofing upon 
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« or binding the reſt, without their conſent.” But, T fear, 
the gangrene has taken too deep hold to be eradicated in theſe 
days of venality. . | 

But if thoſe people of Britain who are excluded from being 
electors, are not repreſented in parliament, the concluſion is 
much ſtronger againſt the people of the colonies being repre- 
ſented, who are conſidered by the Britih government itſelf, in 
every inſtance of parliamentary legiſlation, as a diſtinct peo- 
ple. It has been determined by the lords of the privy coun- 
cil, that “ acts of parliament made in England, without name- 
« ing the foreign plantations, will not bind them “.“ Now 
what can be the reaſon of this determination, but that the 
lords of the privy council are of opinion, the colonies are a 
diſtin& people from the inhabitants of Britain, and are not 
repreſented in parliament ? If, as you contend, the colonies 
are exactly in tbe ſame ſituation with the ſubjects in Britain, the 
laws will in every inſtance be equally binding upon them, as 
upon thoſe ſubjects, unleſs you can diſcover two ſpecies of 
virtual repreſentation ; the one, to reſpect the ſubjects in Bri- 
tuin, and always exiſting in time of parliament ; the other, 
to reſpect the colonies, a mere non-entity, if I may be al- 
lowed the term, and never exiſting, but when the parliament 
thinks proper to produce it into being, by - particular a& 
in which the colonies happen to be named. But I muſt ex- 
amine the caſe of the colonies more diſtinctly. 

It is in vain to ſea:ch into the civil conſtitution of England 
for directions in fixing the proper connection between the co- 
lonies and the mother-kingdom ; I mean, what their recipro- 
cal duties to each other are, and what obedience is due from 
the children to the general parent. The planting colonies 
from Britain, is but of recent date, and nothing relative to 
ſuch plantation can be collected from the ancient laws of tha 
kingdom; neither can we receive any better information, b 
extending our enquiry into the hiſtory of the colonies, eſtab- 
liſhed by the ſeveral nations, in the more early ages of the 
world, All the colonies (except thoſe of Georgia and Nova 
Scotia) formed from the Engliſh nation in North-America, were 
planted in a manner, and under a dependance, of which 
there is not an inſtance in all the colonies of the ancients ; 
and therefore I conceive, it mult afford a good degree of ſur- 
prize, to find an Englifh civilian + giving it as his ſentiment, 
thac the Engliſh colonies ought to be governed by the Roman 
laws; and for no better reaſon, than becauſe the Spaniſh colo- 
nies, as he ſays, are governed by thoſe laws. Ihe Romans 
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eftadliſhed their colonies, in the midſt of vanquiſhed nations, 
upon principles which beſt ſecured their conqueſts ; the pri- 
vileges granted to them were not always the fame ; their po- 
licy in the government of their colonies, and the conquered 
nations, being always directed by arbitrary principles to the 
end they aimed at, the ſubjecting the whole earth to their 
empire: but the colonies in North- America, except thoſe 
planted within the preſent century, were founded by Englifh- 
men, who, becoming private adventurers, eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves, without any expence to the nation, in this unculti- 
vated and almoſt uninhabited country ; ſo that their caſes is 
plainly diſtinguiſhable from that of the Roman, or any other 
colonies of the ancient world. 

As then we can receive no light from the Jaws of the king- 
dom, or from ancient hiſtory, to direct us in our enquiry, 
we mult have recourſe to the law of nature, and thoſe rights 
of mankind which flow from it. 

I have obſerved before, that when ſubjects are deprived of 
their civil rights, or are diſſatisfied with the place they held 
in the community, they have a natural right to quit the ſoci- 
ety of which they are members, and to retire into another 
country, Now when men exerciſe this right, and withdraw 
themſclyes from their country, they recover their natural 
freedom and independence: the juriſdiction and ſovereignty 
of the ſtate they have quitted, ceaſes; and if they unite, and 
by common conſent take poſſeſſion of a new country, and 
form themſelves into a political ſociety, they become a ſove- 
reign ſtate, independent of the ſtate from which they ſepa- 
rated. If then the ſubjects of England have a natural right 
to relinquiſh their country; and by retiring from it, and af- 
ſociating together, to form a new political ſociety and inde- 
pendent ſtate, they muſt have a right, by compact with the 
ſovereign of the nation, to remove into a new country, and 
to form a civil eſtabliſhment upon the terms of the compact. 
In ſuch a caſe, the terms of the compact muſt be obligatory 
and binding upon the parties; they muſt be the magna charta, 
the fundamental principles of government, to this new ſoci- 
ety ; and every infringement of them muſt be wrong, and 
may be oppoſed, It will be neceſſary, then, to examine, 
whether any ſuch compact was entered into between the ſove- 
reign, and thoſe Engliſh ſubjects who eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in America, | 

You have told us, that © before the firſt and great act of 
% navigation, the inhabitants of North-America were but à 
few unhappy fugitives, who had wandered thither to enjoy. 


< their civil and religious liberties, which they were * 
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&« of at home.” If this was true, it is evident, from what 
has been ſaid upon the law of nature, that they have a right 
to a Civil independent eſtabliſhment of their own, and that 
Greal-Britain has no right to interfere in it. But you have 
been guilty of a groſs anachroniſm in your chronology, and 
a great error in your account of the firſt ſettlement of the co- 
lonies in North-America; for it is a notorious fact that they 
were not ſettled by fugitives from their native country, but 
by men who came over voluntarily, at their own expence, 
and under charters from the crown, obtained for that purpoſe, 
long before the firſt and great act of navigation. 

The firſt of theſe charters was granted to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh by queen Elizabeth, under her great ſeal, and was con- 
firmed by the parliament of England in the year 1684 *. By. 
this charter, the whole country to be poſſeſſed by Sir Malter 
Raleigh was granted to him, his heirs and afligns, in perpe- 
tual ſovereignty, in as extenſive a manner as the crown could 
grant, or had ever granted before to any perſon or perſons, 
with full power of legiſlation, and to eſtabliſh-agivil govern- 
ment in it, as near as convenienti'y might be agreeable to the 
form of the Enghſh government and policy thereof. The 
country was to be united to the realm of England, in pertect 
LEAGUE AND AMITY ; was to be within the allegiance of the 
crown of England, and to be held by homage, and the pay- 
ment of one-fifth of all gold and ſilver ore, which was re- 
ſerved for all ſervices, duties, and demands. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, under this charter, took poſſeſſion of 
North-America, upon that part of the continent which gave 
him a right to the tract of country which lies between the 
twenty-fifth . of latitude, and the gulf of St. Laurence; 
but a variety of accidents happening in the courſe of his ex- 
ertions to eſtabliſn a colony, and perhaps being overborn by 
the expence of ſo great a work, he made an aſſignment tv di- 
vers gentlemen and merchants of London, in the 31ft year of 
the queen's reign, for continuing his plantation in America. 
Theſe aſſignees were not more ſucceſsful in their attempts, 
than the proprietor himſelf had been; but being animated 
with the expectation of mighty advantages from the accon:p- 
liſhment of their undertaking, they, with others, who aſſo- 
ciated with them, obtained new charters from king James the 
hrſt, in whom all Sir Valter Naleigb's rights became veſted 
upon his attainder; containing the ſame extenſtve jurifdic- 


* This charter is printed at large in Hatluyt's Voyages, p. 725, 
folio edition, anno 1589; and the ſubflance of it is in be 3d vol. 
of Salmon's Med. Hiſt. p. 424. 
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tions, royalties, privileges, franchiſes, and pre-eminences, 
and the ſame powers to eſtabliſh a civil government in the co- 
lony, as had been granted to Sir V. Raleigh, with an expreſs 
clauſe of exemption, for ever, from all taxes or impoſitions 
upon their import and export trade, | 

Under theſe charters the proprietors effectually proſecuted, 
and happily fucceeded, in planting a colony upon that part of 
the continent which is now called Virginia. This colony, 
after ſtruggling through immenſe dificulties, without receiv- 
ing the leaſt aſſiſtance from the Engliſh government, attained 
to ſuch a degree of perfection, that in the year 1621, a ge- 
neral aſſembly, or legiſlative authority, was eſtabliſhed in the 
governor, council, and houſe of burgeſſes, who were elected 
by the fiecholders as their repreſentatives ; and they have con- 
tinued, from that time, to exerciſe the power of legiflation 
over the colony. 

But upon the 15th of Fuly, 1624, king James diſſolved the 
company by proclamation, and took the colony under his im- 
mediate dependence, which occaſioned much confuſion, and 
created mighty apprehenſions in the colony, left they ſhould 
be deprived of the rights and privileges granted them by the 
company, according to the powers contained in their char- 
ters. . 

To put an end to this confuſion, and to conciliate the co- 
lony to the new ſyſtem of government the crown intended to 
eſtabliſh among them, K. Charles the firſt, upon the demiſe 
of his father, by proclamation the 13th of May, 1625, de- 
clared, that Virginia ſhould be immediately dependent upon 
the crown; that the affairs of the colony ſhould be veſted 
in a council, conliſting of a few perſons of underſtanding 
and quality, to be ſubordinate and attendant to the privy- 
council in England; that he was reſolved to eſtabliſh ano- 
ther council in Virginia, to be ſubordinate to the council 
in England for the colony ; and that he would maintain the 
neceſſary officers, miniſters, forces, ammunition, and for- 
£* tifications thereof, at his own charge.” But this procla- 
mation had an effect quite different from what was intended; 
inſtead of allaying, it enercaſed the confuſion of the colony; 
they now thought their regular conſtitution was to be deſtroyed, 
and a prerogative government eſtabliſhed over them; or, as 
they expreſs themſelves in their remonſtrance, that * their 
<« rights and privileges were to be aſſaulted.” This general 
diſquietude and diſſatisfaction continued until they received a 
letter from the lords of the S dated July the 22d, 
1634, containing the royal aſſurance and confirmation, that 
© 21] their eſtates, trade, freedom, and privileges, ſhould be 
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tc enjoyed by them in as extenſive a manner, as they enjoyed 
them before the —_— the company's patent ;” where- 
upon they became reconciled, and began again to exert them- 
ſelves in the improvement of the colony. 

Being now in full poſſeſſion of the rights and privileges of 
Engliſhmen, which they eſteemed more than their lives, their 
affection for the royal government grew almoſt to enthuſiaſm z 
for upon an attempt to reſtore the company's charter, by au- 
thority of parliament, the general aſſembly, upon the iIſt of 
April, 1642, drew up a declaration or proteſtation, in the 
form of an act, by which they declared, “they never would 
© ſubmyt to the government of any company or proprietor, 
e or to ſo unnatural a diſtance as a company, or other per- 
« ſon, to interpoſe between the crown and the ſubjects ; that 
they were born under monarchy, and would never degene- 
rate from the condition of their births, by being ſubject to 
any other government; and every perſon who ſhould attempt 
© to reduce them under any other government, was declared 
an enemy to the country, and his eſtate was to be forfeited.” 
This act, being preſented to the king at his court at York, 
July 5th, 1644, drew from him a moſt gracious anſwer, un- 
der his royal ſignet, in which he gave them the fulleſt aſſu- 
rances, that they ſhould be always immediately dependent 
upon the crown, and that the form of government ſhould ne- 
ver be — But after the king's death, they gave a more 
eminent inſtance of their attachment to royal government, in 
their oppoſition to the parliament, and forcing the parliament 
commiſſioners, who were ſent over with a ſquadron of ſhips 
of war to take poſſeſſion of the country, into articles of ſur- 
render, before they would ſubmit to their obedience. As theſe 
articles reflect no ſmall honour upon this infant colony, and 
as they are not commonly known, I will give an abſtract of 
ſuch of them as relate to the preſent ſubject. | 

1. The plantation of Virginia, and all the inhabitants 
thereof, ſhall be and remain in due ſubjection to the common- 
wealth of England, not as a conquered country, but as a 
country ſubmitting by their own voluntary act, and ſhall en- 
Joy ſuch freedoms and privileges as belong to the free people 
of England. 


2. The general aſſembly as formerly ſhall convene, and 
tranſact the affairs of the colony. 

3. The people of Virginia ſhall have a free trade, as the 
people of England, to all places, and with all nations. 

4. Virginia ſhall be free from all taxes, cuſtoms, and im- 
poſitions whatſoever ; and none ſhall be impoſed on them, 
without conſent of the general aſſembly ; and that ncither 
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toits nor caſtles be erected, or garriſons maintained, without 
their conſent. 

Upon this ſurrender of the colony to the parliament, Sir 
IV. Berkeley, the royal governor, was removed, and three other 
governors were ſuccetively elected by the houſe ot burgeſſes; 
but in January, 1659, Sir William berkeley was replaced at 
the head of the government by the people, who unanimouſly 
renounced their obedicnce to the parliament, and reſtored the 
royal authority, by proclaiming Charles the ſecond, king of 
England, Scotland, France, Ireland, and Virginia; ſo that he 
was king in Virginia ſome time before he had any certain aſſu- 
rance ot being reſtored to his throne in England. | 

From this detail of the charters, and other acts of the 
crown, under which the firſt colony in North- America was 
eſtabliſhed, it is evident, that * the coloniſts were not à few 
« unhappy fugitives who had wandered into a diſtant part of 
the world to enjoy their civil and religious liberties, which 
they were deprived of at home,“ but nad a regular govern- 
ment long before the firſt act of navigation, and were reſpect- 
ed as a diitinct ſtate, independent, as to their internal 
government, of the original kingdom, but united with her, 
as to their external polity, in the cloſeſt and moſt inti- 
mate KEAGUE AND AMITY, under the ſame allegiance, and 
enjoying the benefits ot a reciprocal intercourſe. | 

But allow me to make a reflection or two upon the pre- 
ceding account of the firſt ſettlement of an Engliſb colony in 
North-America. 

America was no part of the kingdom of England; it was 
polletied by a ſavage people, ſcattered through the country, 
who were not ſubject to the Engizþ dominion, nor owed obe- 
dience to its laws. This independent country was ſettled by 
Engliſumen at their own expence, under particular ſtipulations 
with the crown: theſe ſtipulations, then, muſt be the ſacred 
band of union between England and her colonies, and cannot 
be infringed without injuſtice. But you object, that“ no 
„ power can abridge the authority of parliament, which has 
© never exempted any from the ſubmiſſion they owe to it; 
and no other power can grant ſuch an exemption.” 

I will not diſpute the authority of the parliament, which 
is, without doubt, ſupreme within the body of the kingdom, 
and cannot be abridged by any other power; but may not the 
king have prerogatives, which he has a right to exerciſc, 
without the content of parliament? If he has, perhaps tat 
of granting licence co his ſubjects to remove into a new, coun- 
try, ad to ſettie therein upon particular conditions, may be 
ene. If he has no ſuch prerogative, I cannot diſcover pw 
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the royal engagements can be made good, that © the freedom 
6 ; other benefits of the Brit; conſtitution“ ſhall. be ſe- 
cured to thoſe people who ſhall ſettle in a new country under 
ſuch 3 1 the freedom, and other benefits of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, cannot be ſecured to a people, without 
they are exempted from being taxed by any authority, but 
that of their repreſentatives, choſen by themſelves. This is 
an eſſent al part of Britiſb freedom; but if the king cannot 
grant ſuch an exemption, in right of his prerogative, the 
royal promiſes cannot be fulfilled ; and all charters which 
have been granted by our former kings, for this purpoſe, muſt 
be deceptions upon the ſubjects who accepted them, which to 
ſay, would be a high reflection upon the honour of the crown. 
But there. was a time, when ſome parts of England itſelf were 
exempt from the laws of parliament : the inhabitants of the 
county palatine of Cheſter were not ſubject to ſuch laws * ab 
antiquo, becauſe they did not ſend repreſentatives to parlia- 
ment, but had their own commune concilium; by whoſe autho- 
rity, with the conſent of their earl, their laws were made, If 
this exemption was not derived originally from the crown, it 
muſt have ariſen from that great principle in the Briti 
conſtitution, by which the freemen in the nation are not ſub- 
ject to any laws, but ſuch as are made by repreſentatives elect- 
ed by themſelves to parliament; ſo that in either caſe, it is 
2 Pam extremely applicable to the colonies, who contend 
for no other right, but that of directing their internal govern- 
ment by laws made with their ewn c.nſent, which has been 
preſerved to them by repeated acts and declarations of the 
Crown. 

The conftitution of the colonies, being eſtabliſhed upon 
the principles of Britiſb liberty, has never been infringed by 
the immediate act of the crown; but the powers of govern- 
ment, agreeably to this conſtitution, have been conſtantly 
declared in the king's commithans to their governors, which 
as often as they paſs the great ſeal, are neo declarations and 
confirmations of the rights of the colonies. Even in the reign 
of Charles the ſecond, a time by no means favourable to 
liberty, theſe rights of the colonies were maintained inviolate; 
for when it was thought neceſſary to eſtabliſh a permanent 
revenue for the ſupport of government in Virginia, the king 
did not apply to the Englih parliament, but to the gener 
aſlembly ; and ſent over an act, under the great ſeal of Eng- 
land, by which it was enacted, © by the king's moſt exce!s 
ent majeſty, by and with the conſent of the general aſſem- 
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de bly,” that two ſhillings per hogſhead upon all tobacco ex- 
ported, one thilling and three-pence per ton upon ſhipping; 
and ſ1x-pence per poll for every perſon imported, not being 
actually a mariner in pay, were to be paid for ever as a reve- 
nue, for the ſupport of the government in the colony. 

1 have taken notice of this act, not only becauſe it ſhows 
the proper fountain from whence all ſupplies to be raiſed in 
the colonies ought to flow, but alſo as it affords an inſtance, 
that royalty itſelf did not diſdain formerly to be named as a 
part of the legiſlature of the colony ; though now, to ſerve a 
purpoſe deſtructive of their rights, and to introduce princi- 
ples of deſpotiſm unknown to a free conftitution, the Jegiſla- 
ture of the colonies are degraded even below the corporation 

of a petty borough in England. 

It mult be admitted, that after the reſtoration, the-colonies 
Joſt that liberty of commerce with foreign nations, they had 
enjoyed before that time. 

As it became a fundamental law of the other ſtates of Eu- 
rope, to prohibit all foreign trade with their colonies, England 
demanded ſuch an excluſive trade with her colonies. This 
was effected by the act of 25th Charles 2d, and ſome other 
ſubſequent acts; which not only circumſcribed the trade of 
the colonies with foreign nations within very narrow limits, 
but impoſed duties upon ſeveral articles of their own manu- 
factory exported from one colony to another. Theſe acts, 
which impoſed ſeverer reſtrictions upon the trade of the colo- 
nies, than were impoſed upon the trade of England, deprived 
the colonies, ſo far as theſe reſtrictions extended, of the pri- 
vileges of Engliſb ſubjects, and conſtituted an unnatural dif- 
ference between men under the fame allegiance, born equal! 
free, and entitled to the fame civil rights. In this light did 
the people of Virginia view the act of 25th Charles ad, when 
they ſent agents to the Engliſb court, to repreſent againſt 
taxes and impoſitions being laid on the colony by any au- 
„ thority but that of their general aſſembly.” The right of 
impoſing internal duties upon their trade, by authority of par- 
Lament, was then diſputed, though you ſay it was never 
called into queſtion ; and the agents ſent from Virginia upon 
this occaſion, obtained a declaration from Charles 2d, the 
Igth of April, 1676, under his privy ſcal, that impoſitions or 
taxes ought not to be laid upon the inhabitants and pro- 

« prietors of the colony, but by the common conſent of the 
general aſſembly, except ſuch impoſitions as the parliament 
$6 ſhould lay on the commodities imported into England from 
« the colony :” and he ordered a charter to be made out, and 
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to paſs the great ſea), for ſecuring this right, among others, 
to the colony. | 

But whether the act of 25th Charles 2d, or any of the other 
acts, have been complained of as infringements of the rights 
of the colonies or not, is immaterial ; for if a man of ſupe- 
rior ſtrength takes my coat from me, that eannot give him a 
right to my cloak, nor am I obliged to ſubmit to be deprived 
of all my eſtate, becauſe I may have given up ſome part of 
it without complaint. Beſides, I have proved irrefragably, 
that the colonies are not repreſented in parliament, and con- 
ſequently, upon your own poſition, that no new law can bind 
them, that is made without the concurrence of their repre- 
ſentatives ; and if ſo, then every act of parliament that im- 
poſes internal taxes upon the colonies, is an act of power, and 
not of right, I muſt ſpeak freely; I am conſidering a queſ- 
tion which affects the rights of above two millions of as lo 
ſubjects as belong to the Britiſb crown, and muſt uſe terms 
adequate to the importance of it; I ſay, that pozwer, abſtract- 
ed from right, cannot give a juſt title to dominion. If a man 
invades my property, he becomes an aggreſſor, and puts him- 
ſelf into a ſtate of war with me: I have a right to oppoſe this 
invader ; if I have not ſtrength to repel him, I muſt ſubmit; 
but he acquires no right to my eſtate which he has uſurped. 
Whenever I recover ſtrength, I may renew my claim, and 
attempt to regain my poſſeſſion; if. I am never ſtrong enough, 
my ſon, or his ſon, may, when able, recover the natural 
_=_ of his anceſtor, which has been uniuſtly taken from 

im, | 

I hope I ſhall not be charged with inſolence, in deliverin 
the ſentiments of an honeſt mind with freedom : I am ſpeak- 
ing of the v ights of a people: rights imply equality, in the in- 
ſtances to Which they belong, and muſt be treated without 
reſpect to the dignity of the perſons concerned in them. If 
* the Britih empire in Europe and in America is the ſame 
« fower;” if the ſubjects in both are the ſame people, and 
all equally participate in the adverſity and proſperity of the 
„ whole,” what diſtinctions can the Cifference of their ſitu- 
ations make, and why is this diſtinction made between them? 
Why is the trade of the color.ies more circumſcribed than the 
trade of Britain? And why are impoſitions laid upon the one, 
which are not laid upon the other? If the parlianient “ have 
* a right to impoſe taxes of every lind upon the colonies,” 
they ought in juſtice, , as the ſame people, to have the ſame 
ſources to raiſe them from: their commerce ought to be 
equally free with the commerce of Britain, otherwiſe it will 
be loading them with burthens, at the ſame time that they are 
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deprived of ſtrength to ſuſtain them; it wifl be forcing them 
to make bricks without ſtraw. I acknowledge the parliament 
is the ſovereign legiflative power of the ZBr:tifh nation, and 
that by a full exertion of their power, they can deprive the 
coloniſts of the fre dom, and other benefits of the Britifh 
conſtitution, which have been ſecured to them by our kings; 
they can abrogate all their civil rights and liberties ; but by 
what right is it, that the parliament can exerciſe ſuch a power 
over the eoloniſts, who have as natural a right to the liber- 
ties and privileges of Engliſhmen, as if they were actually reſi- 
dent within the kingdom ? The colonies are ſubordinate to 
the authority of parliament ; ſubordinate I mean in degree, 
but not abſolutely ſo: for if by a vote of the Britiſb ſenate, 
the coloniſts were to be delivered up to the rule of a French 
or Turkiſh tyranny, they may refuſe obedience to ſuch a vote, 
and may oppoſe the execution of it by force, Great is the 
power of parliament, but, great as it is, it cannot, conſtitu- 
tionally, deprive the people of their natural rights ; nor, in 
virtue of the ſame principle, can it deprive them of their 
civil rights, which are founded in compact, without their own 
conſent. There is, I confeſs, a conſiderable difference be- 
tween theſe two caſes, as to the right of reſiſtance: in the 
firſt, if the coloniſts ſhould be diſmembered from the nation, 
by act of parliament, and abandoned to another power, they 
have a natural right to defend their liberties by open force, 
and may lawfully refiſt; and, if they are able, repel the 
power to whoſe authority they are abandoned. But in the 
other, if they are deprived of their civil rights, if great and 
manifeſt oppreſſions are impoſed upon them by the ſtat on 
which they are dependent, their remedy is to lay their com- 
plaints at the foot of the throne, and to ſuffer patiently, ra- 
ther than diſturb the public peace, which nothing but a de- 
nial of juſtice can excuſe them in breaking. But if this juſ- 
tice ſhould be denied, if the moſt humble and dutiful repre- 
ſentations ſhould be rejected, nay, not even deigned to be re- 
ceived, what is to be done? To ſuch a queſtion, Thucydiaes 
would make the Corinthians reply, that if “ a decent and 
* condeſcending behaviour is ſhown on the part of the colo- 
© nies it would be baſe in the mother-ſtate to preſs too far 
on ſuch moderation :” And he would make the Corcyreans 
anſwer, that “every colony, whilſt uſed in a proper man- 
<< ner, ought to pay honour and regard to its mother ſtate; 
© but, when treated with injury and violence, is become an 
&© alien. They were not ſent out to be the ſlaves, but to be 
the equals of thoſe that remain behind.“ But 
SS 5 
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But, according to your ſcheme, the colonies are to be pro- 
hibited from uniting in a repreſentation of their general griev- 
ances to the common ſovereign. This moment the Britib 
« empire in Europe and in America is the ſame power; its 
* ſubjects in both are the ſame people; each is equality im- 
« portant to the other; and mutual benefits, mutual neceſſi- 
« ties, cement their connection.“ The next moment ** the 
« colonies are unconnected with each other, different in thei 
“ manners, oppoſite in their principles, and claſh in their 
5 intereſts and in their views, from rivalry in trade, and the 
de N of neighbourhoed. This happy diviſion, which. 
« was effected by accident, is to be continued throughout by 
« deſign ; and all bond of union between them” is excluded 
from your vaſt ſyſtem. Divide et impera is your maxim i 
colony adminiſtration, leſt “ an alliance ſhould be formed 

„dangerous to the mother-country.” Ungenerous inſinua- 
tion ! deteſtable thought ! abhorrent to every native of the 
colonies ! who, by an uniformity of conduct, have ever der 
monſtrated the deepeſt loyalty to their king, as the father of 
his people, and an unſhaken attachment to the intereſt of 
Great-Britain. But you muſt entertain a moſt deſpicable opi- 
nion of the underſtandings of the coloniſts, to imagine, that 
they will allow diviſions to be fomented between them about 
inconſiderable things, when the claſeſt union becomes neceſ- 
ſary to maintain, in a conſtitutional way, their deareſt inte - 
reſts, | 

Another writer *, fond of his new ſyſtem of placing Greats 
Britain as the center of attraction to the colonics, ſays, that 
de they muſt be guarded againſt having or forming any prin- 
<< ciple of coherence with each other, above that whereby 
é they cohere in the centre; having no other principle of 
© intercommunication between each other, than that b 
* which they are in joint communication with Great-Britain, 
as the common centre of all. At the ſame time that they 
* are each, in their reſpective parts and ſubordinations, ſo 
* framed, as to be acted by this firſt mover, they ſhould al- 
*© ways remain incapable of any coherence, or of ſo con- 
* ſpiring amongſt themſelyes, as to create any other equal 
« force which might recoil back on this firſt mover; nor is 
* it more neceſſary to preſerve the ſeveral governments ſub- 
* ordinate within their reſpective orbs, than it is eſſential to 
* the preſervation of the empire to keep them diſconnected 
* and independent of each other.” But how is this “ prin- 
* ciple of coherence,” as this elegant writer calls it, between 
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deprived of ſtrength to ſuſtain them; it wiſl be forcing them 
to make bricks without ſtraw. I acknowledge the parliament 
is the ſovereign legiflative power of the Britiſb nation, and 
that by a full exertion of their power, they can deprive the 
coloniſts of the fre dom, and other benefits of the Britiſb 
conſtitution, which have been ſecured to them by our kings; 
they can abrogate all their civil rights and liberties ; but by 
what right is it, that the parliament can exerciſe ſuch a power 
over the eoloniſts, who have as natural a right to the liber- 
ties and privileges of Engliſhmen, as iſ they were actually reſi- 
dent within the kingdom? The colonies are ſubordinate to 
the authority of parliament ; ſubordinate I mean in degree, 
but not abſolutely ſo: for if by a vote of the Britiſb ſenate, 
the coloniſts were to be delivered up to the rule of a French 
or Turkiſh tyranny, they may refuſe obedience to ſuch a vote, 
and may oppoſe the execution of it by force, Great is the 
power of parliament, but, great as it is, it cannot, conſtitu— 
tionally, deprive the people of their natural rights; nor, in 
virtue of the ſame principle, can it deprive them of their 
civil rights, which are founded in compact, without their own 
conſent. There is, I confeſs, a conſiderable difference be- 
tween theſe two caſes, as to the right of reſiſtance :- in the 
firſt, if the coloniſts ſhould be diſmembered from the nation, 
by act of parliament, and abandoned to another power, they 
have a natural right to defend their liberties by open force, 
and may lawfully reſiſt; and, if they are able, repel the 
power to whoſe authority they are abandoned. But in the 
other, if they are deprived of their civil rights, if great and 
manifeſt oppreſſions are impoſed upon them by the ſtat on 
which they are dependent, their remedy is to lay their com- 
plaints at the foot of the throne, and to ſuffer patiently, ra- 
ther than diſturb the public peace, which nothing but a de- 
nial of juſtice can excuſe them in breaking. But if this juſ- 
tice ſhould be denied, if the moſt humble and dutiful repre- 
ſentations ſhould be rejected, nay, not even deigned to be re- 
ceived, what is to be done? To ſuch a queſtion, Thucydides 
would make the Corinthians reply, that if “ a decent and 
„ condeſcending behaviour is ſhown on the part of the colo- 
© nies it would be baſe in the mother-ſtate to preſs too far 
< on ſuch moderation :”* And he would make the Corcyreans 
anſwer, that “every colony, whilſt uſed in a proper man- 
„ ner, ought to pay honour and regard to its mother ſtate; 
© but, when treated with injury and violence, is become an 
c alien. They were not ſent out to be the ſlaves, but to be 
« the equals of thoſe that remain behind.“ 5 
ut, 
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But, according to your ſcheme, the colonies are to be pro- 
hibited from uniting in a repreſentation of their general griev- 
ances to the common ſovereign. This moment * the Britiſh 
« empire in Europe and in America is the ſame power; its 
* ſubjects in both are the ſame people; each is equaliy im- 
« portant to the other; and mutual benefits, mutual neceſii- 
* ties, cement their connection.“ The next moment * the 
« colonies are unconnected with each other, different in their 
£© manners, oppoſite in their principles, and claſh in their 
6 intereſts and in their views, from rivalry in trade, and the 
ce — of neighbourhoed. This happy diviſion, which 
« was effe 
« deſign ; and all bond of union between them” is excluded 
from your vaſt ſyſtem. Divide et impera is your maxim in 
colony adminiſtration, leſt “ an alliance ſhould be formed 
6 1 to the mother- country.“ Ungenerous inſinua- 
tion! 
colonies ! who, by an uniformity of conduct, have ever de- 
monſtrated the deepeſt loyalty to their king, as the father of 
his people, and an unſhaken attachment to the intereſt of 
Great-Britain. But you muſt entertain a moſt deſpicable opi- 
nion of the underſtandings of the coloniſts, to imagine, that 
they will allow diviſions to be fomented between them about 
inconſiderable things, when the claſeſt union becomes neceſ- 
ſary to maintain, in a conſtitutional way, their deareſt inte - 
relts. 

Another writer *, fond of his new ſyſtem of placing Great= 
Britain as the center of attraction to the colonics, ſays, that 
de they muſt be guarded againſt having or forming any prin- 


« ciple of coherence with each other, above that whereby 
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intercommunication between each other, than that b 

which they are in joint communication with Great-Britain, 
as the common centre of all. At the ſame time that they 
are each, in their reſpective parts and ſubordinations, ſo 
framed, as to be acted by this firſt mover, they ſhould al- 
ways remain incapable of any coherence, or of ſo con- 
ſpiring amongſt themſelves, as to create any other equal 
force which might recoil back on this firſt mover ; nor is 
it more neceſſary to preſerve the ſeveral governments ſub- 
ordinate within their reſpective orbs, than it is eſſential to 
the preſervation of the empire to keep them diſconneCted 
and independent of each other.“ But how is this “ prin- 
Ciple of coherence,” as this elegant writer calls it, between 


* The Adminiſtration of the Colonies by Governor Pæꝛunall. 
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eteſtable thought! abhorrent to every native of the 


they cohere in the centre; having no other principle of 
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the colonies, to be prevented? The colonies upon the conti- 
nent of North- America, lie united to each other in one tract 
of country, and are equally concerned to maintain their com- 
mon liberty. If he will attend then to the laws of attraction 
in natural as well as political philoſophy, he will find, that 
bodies in contact, and cemented by mutual intereſts, cohere 
more ſtrongly than thoſe which are at a diſtance, and have no 
common intereſts to preſerve. But this natural law is to be 
deſtroyed ; and the colonies, whoſe real intereſts are the ſame, 
and therefore ought to be united in the cloſeſt communica- 
tion, are to be disjoined, and all intercommunication between 
them prevented. But how is this ſyſtem of. adminiſtration to 
be eſtabliſhed ? Is it to be done by a military force, quartered. 
upon private families? Is it to be done by extending the juriſ- 
diction of courts of admiralty, and thereby depriving the co- 
loniſts of legal trials in the courts of common law? Or is it 
to be done by harr. fling the coloniſts, and giving overbearing 
tax-gatherers an opportunity of ruining men, pechaps better 
ſubjects than themſelves, by dragging them from one colony 
to another, before prerogative judges, exerciſing a deſpotic 
ſway in inquiſitorial courts? Oppreſſion has produced very 

reat and unexpected events: the Helvetick confederacy, the 
— of the United Netherlands, are inſtances in the annals of 
Europe, of the glorious actions a petty people, in compariſon, 
can perform, when united in the cauſe of liberty. May the 
colonies ever remain under a conſtitutional ſubordination to 
Great-Britain! It is their intereſt to live under ſuch a ſubor- 
dination; and it is their duty, by an exertion of all their 
ſtrength and abilities, when called upon by their common 
ſovereign, to advance the grandeur and the glory of the na- 
tion. May the intereſts ot Great-Britain and her colonies be 
ever united, ſo as that whilſt they are retained in a legal and 
' juſt dependance, no unnatural or unlimited rule may be exer- 
ciſed over them; but that they may enjoy the freedom, and 
other benefits of the Britiſß conſtitution, to the lateſt page in 
hiſtory | 

I flatter myſelf, by what has been ſaid, your poſition of a vir- 
tual repreſentation is ſufficiently refuted ; and that there is really 
no ſuch repreſentation known in the Byitiſ conſtitution, and 
conſequently, that the colonies are not ſubject to an internal 
taxation by authority of parliament, 

1 could extend this enquiry to a much greater length, by 
Examining into the policy of the late acts of parliament, 
which impoſe heavy and ſevere taxcs, duties, and prohibi- 
tions, upon the colonies : I could point out ſome very diſa- 
grecable conſequences, reſpecting the trade and nne 
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of Britain, which muſt neceſſarily reſult from theſe acts; 1 | 
could prove, that the revenues ariſing from the trade of the | 
colonies, and the advantage of their exports to Great-Britain, I 
in the balance of her trade with foreign nations, exceed infi- | 
nitely all the expence ſhe has been at, all the expence ſhe can, 
be at, in their protection; and perhaps I could ſhow, that 
the bounties given upon ſome articles exported from the colo- 
nies, were not intended, primarily, as inſtances of attention 
to their intereſt, but aroſe as well from the conſideration of 
the diſadvantageous dependance of Great-Britain upon other 
nations for the principal articles of her naval ſtores, as from 
her loſing trade for thoſe articles; 1 could demonſtrate, that 
theſe bounties are by no means adequate to her ſavings in ſuch 
foreign trade, if the articles upon which they are given, can 
be procured from the colonies, in quantities ſufficient to an- 
{wer her conſumption ; and that the exceſs of theſe ſavings is 
ſo much clear profit to the nation, upon the ſuppoſition that 
theſe bounties are drawn from it ; but, as they will remain in 
it, and be laid out in its manufactures and exports, that the 
whole ſum which uſed to be paid to foreigners, for the pur- 
chaſe of theſe articles, will be ſaved to the nation. I ſay, I 
could extend my enquiry, by examining theſe ſeveral matters ; 
but as the ſubject is delicate, and would carry me to a great, 
length, I ſhall leave them to the reader's own reflection. 
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R E A D E R. 


HE following Papers were drawn 

up by a Club of American Mer- 
chants ; at the Head of whom were Sir 
WILLIAM KEITEH, Governor of Pen- 
Hhlvania; the celebrated Mr. Jos HA 
Gee, and many other eminent Perſons. 
They were printed and publiſhed in the 
Year 1739, and are now re-printed and 
re-publiſhed entire, that the World may 
ſee what were the Sentiments and Doc- 
trines, at that Time, of the greateſt 
Friends to America, and of thoſe who 
were beſt acquainted with the Rights 
and Commercial Intereſt of the Colonies; 
particularly with regard to the Eſtabliſh» 
ment of Stamp-Duties in America, by 
the Parliament of Great-Br:itain, and 
the Application of the Revenue ariſing 
therefrom ; in both which Reſpects, the 
Plan contained in theſe Papers agrees 
exactly 


iv To TE READER. 


exactly with the Stamp-A& repealed 
during the laſt Seſſion of Parliament. 
By comparing theſe Papers, which were 
printed near thirty Years ago, with the 
Doctrines lately broached in America, 
and now publicly avowed here by Mi- 
niſters of State for the firſt Time, the 
Reader may be enabled to form ſome 
Judgment of the Merit or Demerit 
which thoſe who have ſupported or re- 
ſiſted them have had to the King, the 
Parliament, and the People of Great- 
Britain; and it is therefore hoped, that 
the Publication of them cannot be thought 
improper at this Juncture. 


Some 
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Some REMARKS on the moſt rational and 
effetual Means that can be uſed in the 
Preſent Conjuncture for the future Security 
and Preſervation of the Trade of Great 
Britain, by protecting and advancing her 
Settlements on the North Continent of 
America. 


NN HE Incroachments and conſi- 
+ T I derable Advantages which of 
E late Yearshave been made, eſpe- 
cially by France, on the Britiſh Com- 
merce every where, but more particularly 
in the Weſt Indies, by Means of that Na- 
tion's having the Preference to furniſh 
the Spaniards with all they want in thoſe 
Parts, and conſequently to ingroſs an 
immoderate Share of that Wealth or 
Bullion which is the Support of all Eu- 
ropean Trade, is a Matter of fuch Con- 
ſequence, as calls for our immediate and 
moiſt ſedate Deliberation ; becauſe, un- 
leſs we can either bring the Spaniſh Na- 
tion into that Freedom of Commerce 

1 with 
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with us again, as they have formerly been 
accuſtomed to, and would naturally chuſe, 
or by ſome particular Induſtry ſecure to 
Ourſelves all thoſe Advantages which 
can be made in Trade, by carefully pro- 
tecting and encouraging our many exten- 
ſive and valuable Settlements in America, 
it will in all Appearance be impoſſible for 
Great Britain much longer to ſuſtain that 
Rank, which ſhe has now held for almoſt 
two Centuries amongſt her European 
Neighbours. 

With great Deference and Submiſſion 
therefore to whatever the Councils of 
Great Britain may think fit in the preſent 
Juncture of Time to determine, with 
regard to Peace or War, it is humbly 
propoſed only, that ſome little Care ſhould 
be immediately taken to put dur Colo- 
nies, eſpecially in the Continent of North 
America, in a proper Condition either to 
defend themſelves againſt any Attacks 
that can be made on them in War, or to 
protect and duly encourage their lawful 
Commerce in Time of Peace. N 

For this Purpoſe, if we pleaſe to 
conſider firſt the Situation of the Britiſb 

Colonies, 
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Colonies *, with reſpect to their Rivals in 
America, and how the French have moſt 
indefatigably carried on their Friendſhip 
and Correſpondence with the Natives all 
along bordering upon and behind our 
Settlements, from Quebeck to the Mouth 
of the River Miſiſippi in the Gulf of 
Mexico; ſo that our Indian Traders are 
continually obſtructed from travelling 
Weſtward on the Lakes by a Multitude 
of little Forts, erected at proper Diſ- 
tances, and filled with French Soldiers to 
protect their own, and interrupt our 
Commerce that Way; by which Means 
the vaſt and numerous Nations of In- 
dians to the Weſtward are wholly de- 
prived from the Opportunity of dealing 
with the Engliſb, notwithſtanding that 
we can afford all the Commodities they 
want at above 150 per Cent. cheaper than 
what they pay to our Rivals: And next, 
if we do but examine the vaſt Diſpro- 
portion of Numbers bètween Us and 
Them, as well as the much greater Va- 
riety of Commodities wherewith We 
B 2 can 


Vid. 4 Report to the Lords of Trade from the Go- 
wvernor of Penſylvania, February 1718. 
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can more ; readily ſupply that Trade, and 
the prodigious Spirit and Inclination in 
Gur People to carry it on, nothing ſure- 
ly but infatuation can ſuffer us to delay 
one Moment in raifing ſuch a ſmall 
Number of Regular Troops, to be con- 
ſtantly employed there, as would main- 
tain our unqueſtionable Right to the va- 
cant Lands on the Back of our own Set- 
tlements, encourage the Progreſs of our 
Plantations Weſtward, and thereby eaſily 
open to Ourſelves a free Correſpondence 
with thoſe vaſt and populous Nations of 
Indians, to whom, merely for lack of 
the common Means of Acceſs to them, 

we are at preſent altogether Strangers. 
So very important is the Nature of 
this Subject juſt now, that in caſe of a 
| War, if our Settlements ſhould conti- 
nue in that weak and helpleſs Condition 
they are now, to lie expoſed to the In- 
ſults and Attacks of the Enemy, with- 
out the Protection of any Kind of Forti- 
fications either before or behind them, 
and without the Aid of any other Troops 
but a looſe, diſorderly, and inſignificant 


Militia, ſurely we can expect nothing 
elſe 


(9] 
elſe but ſuch Deſolation and Ruin, as the 
Induſtry of many Years to come will not 
be able to repair. 
Wherefore it is humbly propoſed, that 
a ſmall Body of Regular Troops be im- 
mediately raiſed for that Service on the 
North Continent of America, to be com- 
manded and diſpoſed of all along the 
Weſtern Frontier of our Settlements 
there, by an experienced General Officer 
under the Crown, independent on the 
particular Orders of the reſpective Go- 
vernors, yet to be aſſiſted by them in 
Council on every emergent Occaſion : 
The Reſolutions from Time to Time, 
and whole Proceedings of which Gene- 
ral Council to be conſtantly tranſmitted 
and laid before the King in his Privy 
Council, as the dernier Reſort and ſu- 
preme Authority in all Affairs relating 
to the Plantations ; ſome ſuch Regulati- 
on as this, it is humbly conceived, would 
effectually prevent all or moſt of the 
Dangers and Loſſes, we have, as Matters 
now ſtand, but too juſt Cauſe to appre- 
hend, and at the ſame Time it would 
give ſuch Protection and Encouragement 
to 
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to all manner of Buſineſs in the Planta- 
tions, as would greatly pleaſe the People 
Abroad, and likewiſe bring conſiderable 
Profit to the Merchant at Home; ſo that 
there is good Reaſon to expect the Bri- 
tiſh Subjects in America, for whoſe im- 
mediate Advantage and particular Ser- 
vice this Scheme is chiefly deſigned, 
would on that Account chearfully com- 
ply with any 'moderate and eaſy Tax 
that could be laid on them for ſo good 
and. neceſſary a Purpoſe; on Condition 
however that all the Money to be fo levied 
amongſt them ſhould be punctually and ſtrict- 
ly applied to this Service, and no other : 
From all which we preſume to affirm, that 
if the Duty on Stamps was, by AF of Par- 
liament, now eſtabliſhed in all the Britiſh 
Colonies, and that the Product of that Re- 
venue was, by the ſame Authority, ſtrictly 
appropriated to the Service of thoſe Plan- 
tations only, it would moſt certainly 
anſwer the propoſed End, for the En- 
couragement and Protection of Com- 
merce, and, thereby, the true Service 
and Honour of the Briuiſb Nation; all 
which 1s moſt humbly ſubmitted to the 

Conſideration 
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Conſideration and Judgment of our Su- 
periors. boy 

Much has been faid and wrote of late 
about the Decay of the Woollen Manu- 
factory; but, without entering into the 
particular and various Reaſons, how that 
Staple has ſuffered, and been reduced 
from the very flouriſhing Condition it 
was in a few Years ago, it will certain- 
ly be more prudent, and therefore eli- 
gible, to diſcover and encourage a new 
Vent for the Woollen Manufactory of 
Great Britain, than to ſtrain our Inven- 
tion otherways, by contending with thoſe 
Advantages, which our Rivals have ob- 
tained by ſuch Induſtry and Manage- 
ment, as we can neither interrupt nor 
prevent. 

Suppoſing, then, that by due Encou- 
ragement to the Colonies, eſpecially on 
the Continent of America, we ſhould 
proportionably increaſe a conſtant De- 
mand for our coarſe Woollens, which 
is allowed to be the Bulk of that Manu- 
facture, we ſhall thereby ſecure a cer- 
tain and profitable Vent for that valu- 
able Staple, independent of all Foreign 

Nations, 
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Nations, and in Deſpite of any Arts 
they can poſſibly uſe to obſt ruct us; 
which Conſideration alone is ſufficient 

to demonſtrate the important Advan- 
tage, which muſt accrue to Britain by 
protecting, encouraging, and extending 
her Plantations on the Continent of A- 


merica, 
20 | 


PRoPOSALS 


PrRoPosAL for eſtabliſhing by Ad of 
Parliament the Duties upon Stampt 
Paper and Parchment in all the Britiſh 
American Colonies. 


TE, Contiguous Situation of the 
Britiſh Colonies on the Coaſt of 
the Northern Continent of America, is 
not only a very great Advantage to the 
Trade of Britain, but likewiſe has of 
late Years produced ſuch an Increaſe of 
Inhabitants, as has rendered them vaſtly 
Superior in Strength of People, when 
compared either with the French or Spa- 
n!ſh Settlements on the ſame Continent; 
ſo that under a wiſe and good Regula- 
tion of Government, Britain has little to 
fear from her Rivals in America, and may 
calily provide for the Safety and Protec- 
tron of her Dominions there without the 
Trouble of frequent Equipments, or ex- 
penſive Expeditions from Europe. 


C But 
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But as the Policy of the Britiſh State 
has wiſely divided thoſe Settlements into 
many ſeparate Governments independent 
on one another, whereby they cannot be 
forced into any Union of Councils, or 
otherways deprived of that Liberty which 
is peculiar to the Subject of Great-Bri- 
tain, ſome other Method muſt be con- 
trived, in Caſe of any Breach with 
France or Spain, to raiſe a public Fund 
in America for the Maintenance and Sup- 
port of any Military Force, which may 
be found uſeful and neceſſary to be kept 
up in thofe Parts, in order to preſerve 
the Ballance of Power, and protect the 
Trade of Britain. 

For this Purpoſe it is propoſed, that 
without obſtructing in the leaſt any 
Branch of Commerce, or affecting the 
Property of Lands in that Part of the 
Britiſh Dominions, the Duties on Stamps 
may be extended by Act of Parliament 
to all the Colonies, and the Produce ap- 
plied to anſwer the Expence of Land 

Forces and other Public and neceſſary 
Services in the American Plantations, to 
the great Eaſe of the Mother State, and 

without 
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without the Trouble of applying to the 
ſeveral Aſſemblies in ſo many Diſtinct 
and Independent Provinces, who never 
could be brought in voluntarily to raiſe 
ſuch a Fund by any general and equally 
proportioned Tax among themſelves. 

It is likewiſe propoſed, that the ſeveral 
Kinds of Stamps to be ſtruck for Ame- 
rica ſhall be different, and bear a remark- 
able Diſtinction from thoſe uſed in Great- 
Britain; and that there ſhall be one 
Commiſſioner added to the preſent Com- 
miſſion for the Stamp Office, who ſhall 
be a Member of that Board, and ac- 
countable to the ſame for all ſuch Quan- 
tities of Stamps as he ſhall call for and 
receive out of that Office for the Uſe of 
the Plantations. 

That the ſaid Commiſſioner for Ame- 
rica ſhall receive his Inſtructions from 
the Board at London, and be directed 
forthwith to proceed to every one of the 
Colonies in America, and there to depute 
ſuch and ſo many Perſons in each Colo- 
ny, as he ſhall judge needful, to reſide 
at the moſt convenient Places for the de- 
liverivg out all ſuch Stamps as the Peo- 
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ples Occaſions may require, and are cal- 
led for from Time to Time, he taking 
good and ſufficient Security for the Fi- 
delity of the Officers ſo by him deputed, 
giving them at the ſame Time Inſtruc- 
tions how and in what Manner the Mo- 
ney or Value of the Stamps ſo by them 
delivered out ſhall be returned to the 
Stamp Office at Lond:n, where all Ac- 
counts of that Revenue are to be regu- 
larly made up, and returned every 
Quarter, and the whole Management 
thereof ſubmitted to the Direction of 
that Board from Time to Time. 

That the Commiſſioner tor America 
ſhall have Power to ſettle the yearly Al- 
lowance or Salary to be given to the Of- 
ficers his Deputies and Clerks abroad, 
and he be allowed for his own Trouble 
and Expence, which will be very conſi- 
derable in travelling from Place to Place, 
the Sum of 

per Annum, 
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RE Aso Ns, humbly offered in Support of 
the above Propoſal to extend the Duties 


on. Stampt Paper and Parchment all over 
tbe Britiſh Plantations. 


The Author of the above Propoſal 
diſclaims, all Views of depriving the 
Britiſh Subjects in the Plantations, of any 
of thoſe Rights and Privileges which are 
derived to them as natural-born Subjects 
of Great- Britain; but on the other 
Hand, he cannot conſider that Part of 
his Majeſty's Subjects Abroad to be in- 
veſted with any Sort of Rights or Privi- 
leges, that are of a higher and more in- 
dependent Nature than what their Bre- 
thren of Great-Britain can claim at 
Home. For he conſiders all the Amcri- 
can Provinces as ſo many diſtinct Incor- 
porations, who, from the Accident of 
their diſtant Situation, are inveſted with 
various Privileges, eſſentially neceſſary to 
their Society in ſeparate independent 
Governments. But he conceives that 
the Subjects there, are under no other 
ſupreme Legiſlature but that of Great- 


Britain; 
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Britain; inſomuch that every Subject in 
America, as often as his Occaſions re- 
quire, has an indubitable Right to make 
his humble Application to a Britiſb Par- 
liament, where he virtually conceives 
himſelf to be truly repreſented ; becauſe 
the common Intereſt of the Britiſh State 
or Commonwealth, moſt certainly in- 
cludes the Subjects of America, equally 
with thoſe of every other Part of the Do- 
minion, and ſo we find it to be under- 
ſtood by the Tenor of the famous Act of 
Navigation, as well as other reſtrictive 
Acts relating to Commerce and the pub- 
lic Revenue. 

When People therefore pretend to 
diſtinguiſh between the Intereſt of the 
Plantations and that of Great-Britain, 
they do not advert that theſe two, from 
the Nature of Things, muſt always be 
the ſame, even ſo when the particular 
Intereſt or Advantage of any one Colony 
1s placed in Oppoſition to that of all the 
reſt; it is quite from the Purpoſe, and 
cannot in that Light be ſuppoſed to me- 


rit the Conſideration of a legiſlative ſu- 
preme Power. 


The 
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The Grounds of the preſent War with 
' Spain ſufficiently declare, that it is the 
Intereſt of the Britiſh State to maintain 
and defend her Settlements in America. 
And the Condition of many Branches of 
the public Revenue, as well as of the na- 
tional Trade, for ſome Time paſt, in 
like Manner demonſtrate, that to pro- 
mote the Intereſt of the Plantations in 
general, to extend their Settlements 
Weſtward, and protect their Trade with 
the Natives, is a very conſiderable pub- 
lic Concern, worthy the Attention of 
the Legiſlature. And it being not only 
a received Maxim in Pohcy, but the pe- 
culiar Badge of a free Conſtitution, that 
every Member of a Commonwealth 9 
ought to bear his juſt Proportion of Is 
whatever public Taxes are needful to be | 
raiſed for ſupporting the Rank, or im- | 
proving the Intereſt of the State, we may 
equitably conclude, that ſince it is evi- 
dently become neceſſary for Britain to 
ere& Forts, and maintain a reaſonable 
Number of Troops for the Defence of 
her Dominions in America, the Subjects 
there will have no juſt Caute to com- 
plain 
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plain, if, for that particular Service; one 
of the eaſieſt and leaſt burthenſome 
Taxes, which the Wiſdom of Parlia- 
ment has thought fit to impoſe on the 
Subjects of Great-Britain at Home, be 
now extended to the Plantations in Ame- 
rica. i 


Some of the Advantages that would 
accrue to Britain, as well as to her Co- 
lonies, by ſuch an Act of Parliament, 
are conceived to be as follows, vis. 


I. All the Colonies, but eſpecially thoſe 
on the Continent, would immediately 
and moſt ſenſibly feel the warm Influ- 
ence of ſuch a Protection and Support 
in carrying on their induſtrious Com- 
merce, and extending their Settle- 
ments, as they have not hitherto had 
any Experience of ; and it would be a 
mighty Encouragement for them to 
have annually the Occaſion of obſerv- 
ing, that the Money raiſed amongſt 
themſelves for this Service, was ſtrict- 
ly accounted for to Parliament, and 
duly applied for their proper Benefit. 

II. It 
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II. It would put an entire Stop to all 
thoſe Complaints and Diſputes daily 
ariſing between the People of the Co- 
lonies and their reſpective Governors, 
about raiſing Forces, and otherwiſe 
complying with the Royal Inſtructi- 
ons, in Matters which are truly be- 
yond their Capacities, and always con- 
tradictory to their ſelfiſh and narrow 
Diſpoſitions. 

III. It would gradually, with Time, 
introduce amongſt them a more juſt 
and favourable Opinion of their De- 
pendency on a Hritiſb Parliament, 
than what they generally have at pre- 
ſent; and as it would intitle them, 
on many Occaſions, to ſeek Redreſs 
in Parliament, it would keep the ſu- 
perior and arbitrary Officers amongſt 
them in ſome Awe, and prevent a 
Multitude of injurious, oppreſfive 
Practices, which would perhaps be 
thought too invidious to enumerate 
here. 

IV. 'The Expence of Stamps would be 
a very proper and eaſy Cheque to that 
immoderate Quantity of Paper Bills 
D ſtruek 


[22] 
ſtruck in many of the Colonies, to 
the Diſcouragement of fair Trade, 
eſpecially from Europe, and which-no 
Method yet tried has been found ſuf- 
ficient to regulate within due Bounds. 

V. It would place the united Strength 
of all the Colonies together into the 
Hands of the Crown, without affect- 
ing their conſtant and neceſſary Inde- 
pendency on one another. 


— 


wn 
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Douol As, in his Summary of America, written 
and publiſhed at Bo/fon, in the Year 1749, ſays, 
« As vexatious Suits in Law are a great Nuiſance 
« in all Countries, and the ſmaller the Charges of 
* Courts, the greater is the Encouragement to 
„ ſuch Suits; therefore there ſhould be a Stamp- 
„Duty upon all Writings, or Inſtruments, uſed 


„in Law Affairs.“ | 
Vide Vol. I. p. 259. 
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. To the Right Honourable EARL TEMPLE. 


Clariſſimi viri noftra civitatis temperibus optimis hoc fabi 
ampliſſimum, puleberrimumque ducebant, ab hoſpitibus 
clientibuſque ſuis, ab exteris nationibus que in Amieſtiam 
populi Romani ditionemgue efſent, injurias propulſare 

cerumgque cauſas defendere. 
Cicero. Orat. Contra Cæcilium. 
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11 
APPLICATION, c. 


My Lokp, 


HE diffuſive benevolence, and diſin- 
tereſted deportment, which have cha- 
racteriſed your Lordſhip, through each pri- 
vate and public ſtage of life, points you out 
as the perſon moſt proper to be addreſſed, by 
a man, who is willing to lay open ſome er- 
rors in our policy, which require, a ſpeedy 
correction; you, my Lord, will extend your 
public concern beyond the confines of your 
native country, and conſider every part 
of the human ſpecies, which has any con- 
nection with England, as meriting your care 
and patronage. 

There is not, perhaps, any one point of 
view, in which we can behold this kingdom 
at preſent more truly intereſting, than that 
of the relation which it bears to thoſe peo- 
ple, who are connected with us, in a ſecon- 
dary *, or kind of dependant nature ; ſome 


* Scotland without doubt, is united with England by 
the ſolemn act of both nations, but the fundametal dif- 
ference of their laws is ſo great, and their manners and 
ideas of government ſo very diſcordant, that I muſt fill 


* them in the ſecondary light in which it is placed 
ve. 


B united, 
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united, but not receiving our municipal law, 
others receiving our laws after a ſtruggle of 
many centuries, and others willing to make 
laws for themſelves, had they a power to 
execute them. After a war, therefore, in 
which a conſtitutional exertion of our native 
ſtrength has procured us at leaſt a very re- 
ſpectable commerce, nothing can more juſtly 
merit our attention, than thoſe nations, 
who, beyond the limits of England, form the 
ſeveral branches of the Britiſh empire they 
are numerous, they inhabit countries a- 
bounding in all the neceſſaries of life, and 
fruitful of the materials of many of its com- 
forts; but above all, theſe countries pro- 
duce the genus acre virum marſam pubemque 
ſabellam; their cuſtoms, nay, even their 
countenances, are Britiſh, after a ſeries of 
generations; they have, in ſhort, every title 
to the utmoſt care and regard of the mother 
country, which intereſt or affection ſhould 

beſtow. | 
The more heterogeneous the parts which 
enter into the compoſition of any body, the 
leſs capable of ſolidity and permanency will it 
be ; the jarring of their natures preventing 
that intimate union and firm coheſion, in 
which the ſtrength of natural and of politi- 
cal bodies does primarily conſiſt. This com- 
23 once attained to, good laws and in- 
itutions communicating their ſpirit, give it 
that powerful momentum, which nothing 
can 


\ 
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can reſiſt; if then a kingdom, from circum- 
ſtances of colonization or otherwiſe, muſt 
have a connection with other people, it is 
the duty and intereſt of that kingdom to 
aſſimilate theſe people with themſelves, as 
ſoon as poſſible; if to be born and ſupported 
by them, the nearer they are drawn like ar- 
mour or garment, the leſs ſenſible will the 
principal be of the burthen; if able to ſup- 
port themſelves, perhaps aſſiſt the mother 
country, the more clolely and naturally join- 
ed, the more capable like our limbs, will 
they be to help and be of ſervice; and yet 
ſtrange, although moit certain it is, that the 
conqueſts and colonies of nations, who them- 
ſelves have enjoyed Liberty, and are there- 
fore more diſcerning of the advantages which 
it muſt bring to others, have generally felt 
more oppreſſion, and have been leis tenderly 
cherithed by the conquerors or colonizers, 
than thoſe of abſolute monarchies. Thus we 
perceive, the conquered provinces of Rome, 
far from being diſpleaſed “ at the fall of the 
commonwealth and eſtabliſhment of deſpo- 
tiſin. Whether this ariſes from the mean o- 
pinion, which conquerors for the moſt part 
conceive of the conquered, deeming them 
unworthy of, and incapable to make the pro- 
per uſe of Liberty, or from an hatred, im- 


— 
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Neque provinciæ illum flatum rerum abnuebans, ſuſpecto 
ſenatus populique imperio, ob co-tamina potentium et averitiam 
magiſlratum— Tacit. 1. Annal. 
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preſſed by their obſtinacy when an enemy, 
I cannot determine: however, am inclined to 
believe, that upon the firſt reduction of 
them, the conquerors dared not truſt them 
with Liberty; but upon removal of theſe ap- 
prehenſions, by length of time and other 
circumſtances, they ceaſed to be actuated 
by the proper motive of conqueſt ; the migh- 
ty maſters themſelves, degenerate and cor- 
rupt, loſe that benevolence which ſhould 
ſhare the bleſſings of a free government with 
their fellow creatures; nor are they impel- 
led by a defire of ſerving the human ſpecies, 
in being the inſtruments of the Almighty, in 
reſtoring it to the exerciſe of a rational, and 
ſince the goſpel diſpenſation, a chriſtian 
well-tempered Liberty: and this, with ſelf- 
defence, which ſuggeſts conqueſt by way of 
prevention “, are, in my opinion, the only 


principles upon which a conqueror can by 


any means whatſoever be juſtified. If they 
conſider the hearts of thoſe who have the 
misfortune of falling under their domination, 
as too narrow for the entertainment of the 
noble and elevated ſentiments of Liberty, 
and compare them to weak ſtomachs, which 
may be clogged and diſabled by ſolid and 
ſubſtantial food ; or an eye, which long uſed 
to darkneſs, unexerciſed by real objects, no- 
thing preſenting but figures and fantoms of 


— 
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Cui potęſtas nocendi exipitur utiliter vincitur. 
Aug. de Civitate Dei. 
its 
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its own creation, and which may be diſor- 
dered, perhaps deſtroyed by too ſudden an 
infuſion of a ſtrong light; then ſhould liberty 
be portioned out to them by degrees, accord- 
ing to a judicious and ſtrict political regimen, 
previous to which it is the duty of the con- 
queror to enlarge their underſtandings, me- 
liorate and prepare their hearts, for receiving 
this plant of celeſtial ſced; otherwiſe are 
they left in a worſe condition than before, 
and all the boaſted encomiums of their 
maſters upon liberty, and thoſe bleſſings which 
their conſtitution affords, are but blinds to 
carry on their deſigns, with vile views of 
lawleſs dominion, and of a commerce whoſe 
objects are avarice and luxury. 

To a perſon who conſiders the ends of 
conquelt in that extenſive, give me leave to 


add moral and religious light, in which I am 


well aſſured, that yourLordſhip beholds every 
political matter; it muſt be evident, from 
the acknowledged goodneſs of the Creator, 
that the happineſs of his creatures was the 
end of their formation ; and that in order to 
give theſe creatures an oppportunity of ren- 
dering themſelves more grateful to him, it 
is placed within their power, by a proper 
exerciſe of their faculty and freedom of 
will, to be the meritorious inſtruments of 
making each other happy. One man has it 
in his power to ſerve his neighbour, the 
neighbour gives his aſſiſtance where it is 


wanting: 
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wanting: one nation ſupplies by commerce 
where another is defective, and is relieved in 
its turn : the conqueror gives to the con- 
quered, arts, ſciences, laws, manners; and 
receives from the conquered, numbers, 
friendſhip, additional ſtrength; thereby form- 
ing a more powerful community, ſecured 
againſt external violence, quiet in the 
cultivation of uſeful knowledge, and in 
the practice of every moral virtue. It is 
difficult, I will confeſs, for a people, who 
behold themſelves ſuperior to others in arts, 
in arms and induſtry, not to give way to an 
over favourable opinion of ſelf ; and not to 


bear an haughtineſs of deportment to thoſe, 


whom they look upon as ſo far beneath 
them : this may be excuſed, it is true, and 
charged to the account of human frailty in 
the uneducated, uninformed part of a people; 
even there, it were better if otherwiſe, and 
it is the duty of the leading men in ſuch a 
ſtate, carefully to ſuppreſs by authority and 
example every appearance of inſolence; be- 
cauſe, no other things, not even ſuperiority 
of wealth and power, can create ſuch a degree 
of jealouſy in their neighbours; ſtrangers wiſh 


for an opportunity of humbling their pride ; 


their own provinces are at beſt but indifferent 
whether they ſtand or fall, and are often du- 
bious, whether a change of maſter may not 
turn to their advantage. Surely then, myLord, 
a nation happilycircumſtanced from fituation, 

| from 
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ftom climate, from a favourable temperature 


of mind and body, (all which unjuſtly at- 
tributed to chance, are produced by a chain 
of cauſes framed by providence for good 
and wiſe purpoſes) a nation thus diſtinguiſhed 
by heaven, ſhould not look upon theſe ad- 
vantages as beſtowed merely for their own 
fakes, and their effects to terminate within 
the narrow compaſs of England or of Italy ; 
they ſhould behold themſelves in no other 
relation of ſuperiority, than as inſtruments 
of promoting real knowledge, pure religion, 
and virtuous liberty ; the three moſt deſirable 
objects of human purſuit, and which per- 
feed and refined form permanency, ſubſtan- 
tial, and rational happineſs. The power, 
therefore, which miſapplies advantages thus 
derived from the ſupreme Being for the 
above purpoſes ; who thinks each country, 
whoſe inhabitants they can. out-number or 
out-diſcipline, a new ſource of luxury to their 


_ diſſipated, effeminate, immoral nobility and 


gentry ; who treat their allies and colonies as 
miniſters only to their pleaſures and profu- 
ſions : the dominion of ſuch a people can be 
but of ſhort duration ; becauſe its exiſtence, 
and the general ſcheme of providence, are 
incompatible : their inſolence confirms them 
that other countries are made for their ſole 
uſe and gratification ; this leads to luxury, 
to debility, to ſecurity ; ſo by natural cauſes, 
as clear as the laws of motion to the man 

who 
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who cloſely obſerves the political effects, 
which gradations to vice in thoſe indivi- 
duals conſtituting a community, have always 

roduced ; this nation's ruin muſt be acce- 
ee : it muſt give way to ſuperior virtue; 
from which a completion of the deſigns of 
providence may with more reaſon. be ex- 

ected. Theſe ideas of the ends of conqueſt, 
3 ill ſuited to the refinement of the 
age we live in, may I doubt not ſtand the 
violence of modern ridicule, if fortunate 
enough to merit your Lordſhip's ſanction; 
and here, however diſſatisfied with myſelf, 


when varying in opinion from ſo reſpectable 


a writer as the Baron Monteſquieu, yet 
muſt I declare, that the applauſe beſtowed 
upon the ſpirit, with which Alexander con- 
quered the Perſian empire, by that great 
politician, ſeems founded upon notions of 
conqueſt, which ariſe rather from falſe 
glory and oſtentation, than any real utility 
to the human ſpecies ; elſe would he never 
have panygerized that hero for renouncing 
the ſober, manly, virtuous manners of 
Greece, and adopting the ſoft and luxurious 
manners of Perſia ; and to what end ? why, 
thro' an exceſs of tenderneſs to the vanquiſh- 
ed. This I will venture to ſay may be better 
accounted for by the ſudden turn to pleaſure, 
which that young hero had taken, and his 
love for the fair Aſiatick princeſs, than upon 
any principles of uncommon humanity ; and 

it 
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it is ſubmitted to your lordſhip, whether his 
humanity would not have diſplayed itſelf to 
greater advantage, by bringing over the Per- 
fans to the diſcipline of his own country: 
it being moſt certain, as he himſelf has ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch nations, as have the mis- 
fortune -to be conquered, are for the moſt 
part degenerated from their original inſtitu- 
tions *, rather ſerved by deſtroying their 
pernicious prejudices, and laid by conqueſt 
under an happier genius ; ſo that leaving a 
nation -to its own bad laws and cuſtoms, 
which are often a diſgrace to humanity, is 
like leaving a wayward child to its own bad 
humours, when wholſome correction ſhould 
be adminiſtred, in order to reform a nature, 
perhaps originally vicious (being born in ſin;) 


and as it is the duty of a parent, whom expe- 


rience, education, and a mild and moral religion 


has qualified for the taſk, to beſtow them on 


his offspring ; nay, to uſe ſeverity, if found 
reluctant to his diſcipline : ſo is it of a con- 
quering nation, enlightened by literature and 
pure chriſtianity, to offer to the conquered a 
better ſet of manners than their own ; and 
if rejected, by proper political conſtraints, 
where the-idea of cruelty is totally excluded, 
compel to receive them, and become happy. 

The moderns, to whom chriſtianity has 
given great adyantage over the antients in that 


* 7 article 
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2 Monteſquieu Feſprit d'loix, lib. 10. chap. 14. 
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article of rendering ſervice to human na- 
ture, by their power and influence, have pro- 
pagated their religion, I mean the Catholick 
ſect, with a view only to empire and pro- 
fit : they propagate religion with a deſign 
of making it, by the aſſiſtance of their 
prieſts, an engine of dominion, rather than 
a light to enlighten the Gentiles ; and infuſe ſo 
poiſonous a mixture of wicked and ſuperſti- 
tious prejudices into the chalice, which they 
preſent to the innocent deluded natives, 
whom they have ſubdued, or ſet down 
amongſt ; that inſtead of being invigorated 
and filled with the ſpirit to perform good 
and chriſtian works, they become intoxicated 
by the draught, and are entirely loſt to any 
notion of the charities. The Proteſtants 
agree in confidering trade as their ultimate ; 
but in matters of religion are ſo cool and 
indifferent (except in one of our American 
colonies) that they look upon religion as a 
plant, which muſt rear itſelf for them, or 
abſolutely periſh, and ſcandalouſly remiſs in 
the buſineſs of reclaiming their ſavage fel- 
low-creatures, to which end alone providence 
has veſted them with ſuch ample powers, 
think themſelves totally acquitted of doing 
no ſort of good by the aid of religion, they 
can withhold themſelves from making it the 
inſtrument of evil. Such is the abuſe of 
theſe advantages, by the nations of Europe 
who are fayoured by heaven, and as it were 

intruſted 
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intruſted with the care and inſtruction of the . 
yet uncivilized part of the globe. The Jews, 
once a'choſen people of the Deity, perverſly 
refuſed the light of the goſpel when offered ; 
the nations of chriſtendom, who ſeem 
elected to be the diſpenſers of the true reli- 
gion, either neglect to let in the light upon 
their fellow- creatures, or throw in fach a 
glare of ſuperſtitious pageantry, as muſt 
dazzle, or entirely darken their underſtand- 
ings. 

It is not pretended, that when euterprizes 
are ſet on foot, when diſcoveries of new 
countries are propoſed, that undertakers can 
be ſufficiently animated by the deliberate 
moral motive which I have inſiſted upon. 
Veloſco d' Gama, with the other Portugueze 
adventurers upon the coaſt of Africa, whilſt 
they were erecting croſſes wherever they 
landed in honour of chriſtianity, by the ac- 
knowledgment of their own hiſtorian, De 
Feria, received the real ſpur to enterprize 
from a deſire of gold, and other materials 
of trade: as did, with ſome addition of a 
love of fame and glory, the Engliſh navi- 
gators, Raleigh, Drake, and others. The 
thoughtleſs ſeaman and ſoldier, muſt have 
a mere ſenſual object for his end. But it 1s 
the duty of the cool ſpeculative ſtateſman, 
to dart his eye beyond the ſurface; and to 
manage in ſuch a manner, that not only his 


own country, but the human ſpecies, ſhall 
C 2 | receive 
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receive moral benefit, from the paſſions and 
propenſities of individuals. 

The general obligation by which the ci- 
vilized parts of the globe are bound to com- 
municate morality, religion, arts and ſci- 
ences to the reſt, and conſequently liberty 
the root of. all, (for abſolute conſtraint 
even to good, puts a negative upon any merit 
in the action ;} I ſay, my Lord, this general 
obligation had almoſt drawn me from fight 
of my particular ſubje&t, which was con- 
tracted to the ideas of that bad policy in 
free ſtates, which have treated their allies or 
colonies with ſeverity ; who have been re- 
miſs in preparing them for liberty, and when 
prepared, who have refuſed to beſtow it on 
them. | 

The Romans were brave, they were wiſe 
(in ſpite of Grecian romance), they were 
virtuous above all other nations; yet were 
they far from perfection in that part of their 
policy which related to their allies. It is 
not the lot of mortals. They entertained no- 
tions too exalted of their own merit; and 
it was with great reluctance, that their neigh- 
bours were received into any kind of equality 
with them; witneſs the indifference of 
Romulus, in revenging the death of Ta- 
tius *, upon the Laurentes, which had a 


face 


* Eam rem minus agre quam dignum erat tuliſſe 
Romulum ferunt, ſeu ob infidam focietatem regni, &c. 
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face of connivance, if not of having been 
an accomplice in the murder. The vigour, 
indeed, and courage, with which the Sam- 
nites and other Italian ſtates fo long defended 
their independency, was enough to create a 
jealouſy in the minds of the Romans ; and 
we therefore ſee that it was not, until ene- 
mies of greater ſize and danger had obliged 
them to form their armies out of theſe 
ſtates, that this jealouſy abated. Yet, to 
the laſt, the center being the poſt of 
ſtrength, always conſiſting of the legions and 
the allies, placed upon the flanks; this mi- 
litary inſtitution, rigidly obſerved, prove, 
that they continued to entertain ſome 
doubts, either of the fidelity or capacity of 
their conquered friends. But as luxury en- 
creaſed, and the apprehenſion of forei 

enemies vaniſhed, their antipathy to the al- 
lies became more viſible; all notions of that 
_—; ſo eſſential to the very being 
of republicks, was intolerable; and lords 
of the world themſelves, they would lord 
it over thoſe who ſo powerfully contri- 
buted to make them ſo; arrogating the 
merit of every acquilition made by the 
ſtates : the profits they alſo ſeized upon, by 
monopolizing the conquered lands, in direct 


oppoſi- 


poſt Tatii mortem ab ſua parte non erat regnatum in ſo- 
cietate aqua. 


Romani veteres peregrinum regem aſpernabantur, 
liv. 1. 
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oppoſition to the old, but not abrogated Lis 
cinian law. Thus would they exalt them- 
ſelves above their fellow ſoldiers, for no 
other reaſon, that we can diſcover, but that 
of being born nearer the Tyber, or within 
fight of the Capitol. The allies were diſ- 
ouſted, and with reaſon; the Mani, the 
Peligni, over whom, or without whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance Rome never had triumphed, beheld 
theſe acts of inſolence with the warmeſt in- 
dignation ; they demanded that freedom of 
the city, to which their ſervices had intitled 
them; they were ſupported in theſe demands 
by Mummius *, Beſtia, Cotta, fome of the 
moſt reſpectable names of Rome; the ſe- 
cond Africanus, who was an eye-witneſs of 
their bravery, aſſiſted them with his credit 
and intereſt, and loſt his popularity amongſt 
the old citizens, by an act of the greateſt 
equity. Theſe laſt the Patricians had gained, 
by raiſing jealouſies in their minds againſt 
the allies and their abettors, and were moſt 
effectually ſupported by the order of knights, 
at that time the moſt profligate body of men 
that ever diſgraced a community ; yet, for- 
midable in the poſſeſſion of a judicial power 
in caſes of bribery, corruption, and miſbe- 
haviour in publick office. What the allies 
could not obtain by the interceſſion of ſuch 
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* Vide Appian, on the civil wars of Rome, where he 
treats of the cauſes of the ſocial war, 
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great and virtuous men, they ſought by force. 
A war broke out; the greateſt Roman gene- 
rals, Sextus, Cæſar, Craſſus, even Sylla and 
Marius, yielded in their turns to the bravery 
and conduct of a Judacilius, an Egnatius, a 
Cato; ſo bloody was the war on the fide of 
Rome, as to produce an ordinance, that the 
killed in battle ſhould be buried on the ſpot, 
and not brought into the city, leſt the 
numbers of dead bodies ſhould intimidate 
the people; they armed their freedmen, a 
ſtep never taken, but in caſes of the greateſt 
emergency. At length, obliged to divide 
the allies, they granted to thoſe, who had not 
appeared in arms, the freedom of the city 
by this ſtroke of policy did they confirm the 
wavering, give hopes to thoſe who had de- 
clared againſt them, of obtaining the ſame, 
looſened the ties of the confederacy, and 
blunted, in a great meaſure, the edge of a- 
nimoſity. From the day on which the Julian 
Law was paſſed (called ſo from Sextus Julius 
Cæſar, who enacted it) the arms of the re- 
publick were more proſperous. However, 
the war continued even under theſe circum- 
ſtances of disjunction, ſo unfavourable to the 
allies, until they carried their point; and all 
the Italian ſtates, the Lucanians and Sam- 
nites themſelves, names hateful, and let me 
add, terrible to the Romans, were at length 
admitted to their freedom. 


Thus 
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Thus, my Lord, does it appear how fatal 
the pride, . avarice, the ambition, the ar- 
rogance of Rome, had nearly proved to the 
very being of their commonwealth; how an 
affe ctation of being ſelect, how a diſdain to 
mix, to incorporate with their countrymen, 
and thereby to ſtrengthen the whole, had 
almoſt produced a total obliteration of the 
Roman name; and how Rome, by diſregard- 
ing theſe ends of conqueſts, for which I. 
have before contended, by endeavouring to 
engroſs all, were put to the utmoſt ſtretch of 
policy to ſecure any. If the Romans had 
frankly ſhared their privileges with the allies, 
upon the footing they afterwards grantedthem, 
had they done it with an air of good-will, 
then would they have avoided this dreadful 
war; and the new citizens entertain no di- 
ſtinction in their minds between themſelves 
and the old citizens, they would have con- 
ſidered the riches, the ſplendor, the glory of 
Rome as their own; they would feel her 
misfortunes, and rejoice in her proſperity 
and they would have maintained a ſuperiority 
in the love, gratitude, and reſpect of the 
new citizens, though not by the laws and 
conſtitutioa : in ſhort, the allies would ſuf- 
fer Rome to govern, but not admit her right 
of doing ſo. But the very bad grace with 
which theſe immunities were ceded, extort- 
ed as it were by force, a ſeries of indignities; 
ſuch as turning them out of the city during 


the 
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the time of elections, with the ſtrongeſt ex- 
preſſions of contempt, had ſo diſguſted theſe 
high-ſpirited people, and (o alienated their 
hearts from their fellow citizens, that we 
behold them ever afterwards ſtimulated by a 
remembrance of ſuch ſevere treatment, to 
give their votes againſt the Patrician party, 
whether in the right or in the wrong, and 
forced into the arms of every ambitious diſ- 
turber of the public tranquility. I will ad- 
mit, that the party of whom I now ſpeak, 
did in the end, by ſupporting Cæſar, rivet 
the chains of Roman flavery ; yet muſt it be 
inſiſted upon, that the proud Patrician did 
kindle and blow up that fire in which theſe 
chains were forged ; they who ſhould have 
wiſdom to foreſee the bad effects of injurin 
a brave people, in whom moderation ſhoul 
have been a check upon avarice and inſo- 
lence, whoſe ſagacity ſhould have pointed 
out to them, how unreaſonable that they alone 
ſhould ſhare the conquered lands, and enjoy 
the ſpoils of a plundered world. Men who 
would not ſee theſe things, could not with 
reaſon complain, if thoſe who ſuffered this 
unjuſt excluſion from their immunities and 
rights, were not ſo philoſophically temperate, 
as to be always in an humour to forgive and 
reject every preferred occaſion of being re- 
venged. Who, my Lord, ſhould. be wiſe in 
a country, if that body of men are not ſo, 
whoſe fortunes, whoſe ſtations, furniſh lei- 

D ſure, 
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ſure, with all the other means of acquiring 
uſeful knowledge, and of improving their 
natural talents to the utmoſt perfection of 
which they are capable? To what end the 
difference of wealth and power between 
them, and any other two legged animal in 
the community? Why that difference main- 
tained by this community, unleſs for the 
good of the whole ? God never gives fo un- 
equally for the poſſeſſor's ſake ; he deſigns 
this inequality as the root from which thet 
ſubordination ſprings, which is to produce 

ublick conyenience and tranquility. Should 
not then theſe men, in whoſe power it is ſo 
happily placed to ſubdue their paſſions and 
refine their natures, avoid every occaſion of 
raiſing animoſity and diſguſt in the minds of 
their countrymen ? Should it not be rather 
their glory to bear with their intemperance ? 
This ſurely is more commendable, than to 
practiſe upon their weakneſs, wanton in their 
misfortunes, and inſtead of lightening, add 
to that burthen, which their ſuperiority muſt 
always lay upon a people whoſe labour and 
induſtry muſt ſupport it. 
The Italian allies were never wanting in 
reſpect to Rome; even when brought to 
the loweſt extremity by Annibal, very few 
of them having joined- the Carthaginians 
from choice; Capua, indeed, fo naturally 
diſpoſed to vice, that ſhe outran her miſtreſs 
by at leaſt a century in the race of corrup= 
tion, 
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tion. She it is true moſt cordially went 
over to the enemy; but in general, conſi- 
dering the great diſtreſſes of the common- 
wealth, the faith of the allies was wonder- 
ful ; and tho' keeping pace with Rome in 
all her conqueſts, ſuch was their modeſty, 
as never to think themſelves on a level with 
that metropolis, until her citizens were fal- 
len from virtue. They acknowledged her 
ſuperiority, till ſhe no longer knew how to 

govern herſelf; and when the ſtates of Ital 
ad arrived at an equal perfection with the 
Romans in arts, in ſciences, in arms ; when 
their manners were the ſame, their ideas of 
liberty as inlarged ; when their language 
2 not to that of Rome, except, per- 
aps, in ſmartneſs of pronunciation, or ſome 
quaint turn of phraſe; when their ſtrength 
of numbers to be employed in extending their 
conqueſts, or ſecuring thoſe already made, 
were by no means inferior ; why ſhould 
they not be admitted to a ſhare of govern- 
ment? Why not enjoy the fruits of their 
toil and hazard? Why not be intruſted with 
the care of Italy, of their own liberties and 
properties ? It is not from being born within 
the ſame narrow diſtrict that the identity of 
country ariſes ? Country, in the great ſenſe 
of the word, admits no limitation from ex- 
tent of territory, or number; none but 
want of contiguity, want of a ſimilitude 
of manners, intereſts, and objects of hap- 
"YT ' Pineſs 
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pineſs impoſe ;. for theſe are wants which 
may cauſe an unweildineſs in exerciſing the 
members of the political body; to feel for 
the ſafety, the proſperity, the glory and li- 
berty of the ſame country, is what conſti- 
tutes us countrymen and fellow citizens : 
the ſafety of the Roman name, its laws, 
its cuſtoms, wherever diſperſed by colony, or 
otherwiſe, was the care of every Italian at 
the period I now ſpeak of; and he who 


had theſe warmly at heart, was ſurely en- 


titled to all the privileges of a Roman citi- 
zen. Had it been the evil fortune of Rome 


to have Carthage or Macedon to contend 


with, when they had ſo unreaſonably pro- 
voked their allies; what a weight would 
theſe warlike nations have thrown into the 
ſcale of the enemy; they would have felt as 
ſorely as Carthage did from the reſentment 
of their abſurd African neighbours. Hap- 
pily for them no combination was able, at 
that time, to ſtand before that plan of power 
which their virtuous anceſtors had formed. 
The civilized part of the world, Aſia and 
Greece, were impatient of the yoke, but 
abjeR and enervated ; nor had the northern 
nations entered into theſe defenſive affocia- 
tions, which ſoon becoming offenſive ter- 
minated in the deſtruction of Roman tyran- 
ny. Europe was not at that time digeſted 
into ſtates, whoſe ſmaller policies bore a re- 


ſpect to the grand policy of the whole EY 
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did not ſhare one common military diſci- 
pline as at preſent; nor was every country 
watchful and attentive to each movement 
of its neighbour; no compacts made for 
checking the growth and proſperity of any 

ower which was hated or feared. Had that 

en the caſe, the Roman ſenate would ne- 
ver have given cauſe of complaint to their 
ſubjects; on the contrary, it would have 
grappled them cloſer by every endearment 
of friendſhip and affection; and althoꝰ loft 


to virtue and ſound policy, Rome would 


have regarded its preſent immediate intereſt 
and preſervation, and never diſobliged a 
people, whom nature, by proximity and 
other circumſtances, had deſtined to be a 
part of themſelves. 

There are no hiſtorical corollaries more 
certain, than that all ſtates, who have ex- 
tended their empire by colony or conqueſt, 
and who are not diſpoſed to unite theſe 
countries with themſelves after a ſufficient 
preparation, muſt employ governors in theſe 
countries whoſe every motion cannot be 
cloſely watched ; that as the principal coun- 
try comes to loſe its virtues, an indifference, 
at leaſt, about the intereſt of provinces muſt 
enſue. : | 

That theſe governors are ſeldom troubled 
with any inſpection of their conduct, or any 
after-reckoning ; becauſe each leading man, 
expecting one time or other to a” the 

ame 
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ſame office, in order to ſecure himfelf againſt 


future puniſhment, will not eſtabliſh a pre- 


cedent againſt himſelf by condemning ano- 
ther: thus emancipated from fear, each go- 
vernor improves 1n the abuſe of power, until 
a ſyſtem of abuſe comes at length to be 
finiſhed and entire; and this is handed 
down as a rule of government to all who 
ſucceed to the office; they wiſh not to a- 
mend the laws of the province, nor the 
manners of the natives; they plunder the 
inhabitants under the cover of laws, to which 
by an artful deluſion they are brought to give 
their aſſent ; for they enter into a compoſi- 
tion with ſome of the principals of the 
country, who by a ſmooth addreſs, and the 
fly arts of popularity, find means to glide 
into the caty confidence of the people; and 
theſe, in conſideration of a very riding art 
of the ſpoil yielded to them by their 
haughty employer, undergo the drudgery of 
ſecuring the reſt to him. 

Rome, the authority to which I ſhall ever 
recur in political reflections upon free ſtates, 
(for to trace out the mind of man in the 
hiſtory of arbitrary governments, where each 
individual acts under conſtraint, would be 
to delineate the movements of the human 
body, from obſervations made upon con- 
vulſionaries.) Rome furniſhes many inſtances 
of governors, prætors, proconſuls, who have 
ſcandalouſſy pillaged the unhappy provinces 

com- 
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committed to their charge ; and it abounds 
with inſtances of a ſhameful failure of 
juſtice, when theſe delinquents have been 
impeached by the deputies * from the pro- 
vinces ; it was upon the acquittal of Cotta 
Salinator, - and Manlius Aquileius himſelf 
by the ſenate, and this in direct contradic- 
tion to the ſtrongeſt evidence of guilt, that 
the cognizance of the crimes of extortion, 
and others of a public nature, was transferred 
from the Patricians to the order of knights ; 
and tho' an inſttution of the younger Grac- 
chus, yet do we find Cicero lamenting 
the revival of this part of the ſenatorial ju- 
riſdiction, by Sylla. In ſuch low eſtimation 
was the juſtice of a Roman Senate at that 
time; and ſuch an intereſt had Verres eſta- 
bliſhed by the force of gold, that if the 
zeal and great talent of Cicero had not 
ſo powerſully interfered, bribery, together ' 
with the proſtitute eloquence of Hortenfius, 

would 


2 


* 


* If the people of Sicily had been repreſented in a ge- 
general aſſembly, it is probable that Verres would have 
eſcaped unpuniſhed, as his money might have procured 
him a majority in that aſſembly to ſanctify his conduct; 
but unfortunately for him, each city had its aſſembly 
and a power of remonſtrating ſingly before a Roman 
Senate; nor could ſuch a wealthy, uſeful town as Man- 
cheſter be precluded from juſtice by the vote of a corrupt 
repreſentative of an old Sarum. 

+ Judiciorum levitate ordo quoque alius ad res judi- 
candas requiritur, Oratio contra Cœcelium. 
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would have procured him his ownfriend Cœci- 
lius for his accuſer, who was, without doubt, 
an accomplice in his villainies : fo difficult 
is the taſk of keeping governors of provinces 
within the. bounds of duty; ſo difficult to 
find a tribunal, whoſe integrity ſhall anſwer 
to ſo arduous a taſk! But when we conſider 
how much further than the particular ſuf- 
ferings and diſcontents of the province, 
the certain bad effects of an unjuſt, rapa- 
cious conduct of the governors of provinces 
muſt be felt, our apprehenſions for the 
fafety of the principal country takes the 
alarm; when we conſider that theſe go- 
vernments afford the moſt plentiful ſources of 
luxury; that the means of gratifying the 
ambition of private men, nay, that ambi- 
tion itſelf has for the moſt part its origin, 
in elevating and habituating any member of 
a community to a kind of temporary domi- 
nion, as viceroy or procunſul; when we re- 
fle& upon the number of bad ſubje&s, of 
wicked doſtroyers, of public tranquillity or 
liberty, which has been made by a fatal 
exaltation of individuals in free ſtates; 
we cannot heſitate one moment, in deter- 
mining to ſuppreſs every neceſſity of raiſing 
a ſubject to a condition, in which he might 
believe himſelf a king; and to cut him off 
from any opportunity of amaſſing ſuch ſu- 
perior wealth, as may, by bribes or evil ex- 
ample, enable him to debauch the morals, 


and 
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and deſtroy the love of liberty in his fellow= 
citizens. It was not until Cæſar had been 
ten years at the head of legions in Gaul, that 
he diſdained to bear a ſuperior in the com- 
mon-wealth ; he never would have plunged 
into a debt of 170,0001. had he not the 
hopes of repairing his ſhattered fortunes by 
the plunder of ſome rich province; and with- 
out the plunder of his province he never 
would be able to bring over the tribes to 
his intereſt, and influence all elections; fo 
far removed as he was from the ſcene of in- 
trigue; and if it was not for the unmerited 
honours heaped upon Pompey, the ſcanda- 
lous adulation of the Patricians, and the 
amazing power conferred upon him in the 
war of the Pirates, he too might have en- 


dured an on in the common-wealth. In 


ſhort, my Lord, it requires, I am ſure, 
ſomething more than modern virtue to 
ſtand againſt the intoxication of power, to 
look with temperance upon great wealth, and 
not to apply that wealth, when occaſion 
' ſhall preſent, in obtaining an unconſtitu- 
tional inſtuence in a free ſtate; it muſt 
then of conſequence be the duty of legiſla- 
ture, to reduce the means of acquiring diſ- 
proportionate wealth, or alarming power, 
which cannot be better effected, than by 
conſolidating, as far as circumſtances will 
admit, all the parts of an empire; this will 
ſupercede the neceſſity of many r 6 

who, 
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who, unable to reconcile themſelves to that 
face of equality which liberty requires, are 
wonderfully zealous to work its total de- 
ſtruction ; and this palpable advantage muſt 
follow, that when the parts of an empire 
have all the ſame legiſlative as well as exe- 
cutivegovernment,theintercourſe betweenthe 
head and the members will be more hvely, 
and things will not paſs thro' the medium of 
corrupt, indolent, or ignorant viceroys, 
where truth meets with many delays, and 
is oftentimes totally obſtructed. 

Contiguity of ſituation, or a ſtrong likeneſs 
of manners and cuſtoms, one of which na- 
ture alone can furniſh, the other attainable 
to by 7 induſtry and addreſs; either 
of theſe are ſo powerfully effential to union, 
that without one or the other, it is not ſup- 
poſed that union can poſſibly take place; 
and when union has taken place, it never 
ſhould be n circumſtances, 
but be as entire as poftible ; otherwiſe it will 
be a cauſe of weakneſs, and not of ſtrength. 
To apply theſe doctrines, firſt to the cafe 
of Scotland, from the acceſſion of James 
the fixth of Scotland to the throne of Eng- 
land, until the ſolemn act of union. Scot- 
land bore the ſame relation to England, 
that the ſtates of Italy did to Rome, before 
the ſocial war had produced a grant of the 
immunities of the city to theſe ſtates, and 
altho' the-Britiſh union was not _— by 

orce 
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foree as was that of Italy, yet the appre- 
henſions (during a bloody war with France, 
a pretender to the Britiſh crown in being, 
ſtrongly ſupported by the moſt enterprizing 
prince in Europe ig of thoſe Highlanders 
whom Godolphin had armed, did certainly 
determine that miniſter to bring about an 
union, and thereby remove all danger from 
that quarter ; ſo that neither the Italian nor 
Britiſh union was the effect of mutual good 
will; excluſive of other motives, we ſee 
convenience, preſent expedicncy, and ſe- 
veral other cauſes interfere : be that as it 
will, the event having taken place, all mea- 
ſures for producing that likeneſs and eordia- 
lity, which is the ſtrongeſt political band 
ſhould be purſued by every honeſt man ; and 
to this we are warmly admoniſhed by the 
example of Rome, where a want of atfec- 
tion between the new and old citizens threw 
the weight of the former into the ſcale 
of every corrupt party which aroſe in the 
ſtate, and attached them, not to their coun- 
try, but to a Marius, a Cinna, or a Cæſar. 
Had the ſame gothick ſpirit prevailed, 
which made wars and conqueſts the ſole end 
of taking up arms, then may it with in- 
Juſtice be ſaid (however parradoxical it ſhould 
appear) that Scotland, in a ſtate of ſeparation 
from England would be more uſeful than 
united as at preſent ; for it would have kept 
E a England 
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England alert, and attentive to war. The 
privileges enjoyed by the inhabitants of the 
marches, ſhewing how neceſſary their pre- 
ſence to guard our frontier againſt this war- 
like neighbour. But England, ſecured from 
the north-eaſt by the declenſion of the Da- 
niſh power; and having a barrier to the ſouth, 
in its poſſeſſions upon the Continent ; would 
have ſunk into & indolence and effeminacy,had 
they no enemies within the iſland ; and it 1s 
to their wars with the Scotch and Welch, 
that they owe the bravery and diſcipline of 
thoſe armies, which throw ſuch a luſtre upon 
the reigns of our Edwards and Henries, by 
their glorious atchivements in France. Eng- 
land, as well as all Europe, is very different- 
Iy circumſtanced from whit they were in the 
days of our plantagenets ; the ſpirit of our 
age is truly commercial; the advantages 
thence ariſing, are found to be more real 
and ſubſtantial than the glare, the tumult of 
conqueſt and triumph. War, from being 
conſidered as an end, is happily dwindled 
into the means; and nations, when they 
conquer, do it rather with an eye to repri- 
ſal or diyerſion, than with a deſign of retain- 
ing the conqueſt, Our great extent of coaſt, 


* Is hoſtis velut natus ad continendam inter magno- 
rum intervalla bellorum Romanis militarem diſciplinam 
erat: nec deerat unquam cum iis vel materia belli, vel 
cauſa; quia propter domeſticam inopiam vicinos agros in- 
curſabant, Liv. lib. 39. | | 
our 
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our luxuriant production of all the capital 
materials of trade, form a ſtronger commer- 


cial incentive than any of our neighbours 


can feel. If Scotland, then, inſtead of be- 
ing united with us, ſtood connected with 
France by alliances founded in the early pe- 
riods, upon reaſon and OILS en- 
gaged by her intereſt to be ever ready in 
Joining to reduce the ſtrength of her formi- 
dable neighbour, ſhe would be able moſt 
powerfully to divert our attention from ma- 
nufactures, from exportations, and our navy; 
not having within herſelf many inducements 
to commerce, war would be her trade, as it 
is that of Germany ; and it is evident from 
the great ſucceſs of Pruffia againſt the Houſe 
of Auſtria, how ſmall a number of inhabi- 
tants whoſe reigning paſſion is for war, may 
furniſh- matter of heavy embarraſment to a 
very numerous 'and wealthy 'people. Yet, 
ſenſible as I am of the great advantage it 
muſt be, both to Scotland and England, that 
their union ſhould be cloſe, cordial, free 
from all jarrings and jealouſies as poſſible, 
ſtill muſtI ſpeak with freedom ſome thoughts 
which ariſe, not from want of a due regard 
to the merit of that country, but with a view 
to reduce pride, vanity, prejudice, or whatever 
elſe may obſtruct that ſalutary ſcheme of 


cloſe friendſhip, which is indiſputably the 


intereſt of the whole iſland—Firſt of all, I 
am far from conſidering that people, how- 


ever 
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ever reſpectable the individuals may be for 
their prudence and perſonal bravery, in ſo 

principal a view as their own writers are 
pleaſed to do, and amongſt the reſt, the au- 
thor of an extraordinary paper, dated at 
Edinburgh. Writers of the polemical claſs, 
feel a higher glow of imagination than can 
be . uniformly conſiſtent with ſtri& truth; 
paſſion and party are apt to raiſe their colour- 
ings ſomewhat higher than any thing we be- 
hold in nature. Scotland, from its con- 
tracted territory, poverty of ſoil, and ſmall 
number of inhabitants, was ever under the 
neceſſity of reſorting to a foreign alliance, 
in order to procure to themſelves, as a peo- 
ple, any degree of conſequence : as an enemy, 
they muſt be looked upon, therefore, in a 
ſecondary light, they are not in the ſame 
rank with the Gaul and Carthaginian, but to 
the Samnite, may they with great juſtice be 
compared. Their alliances with Ireland, 
enabled them to diſturb the ancient South 
Britons, and alarm the Romans when ſettled 
in this iſland. But, it is well known, that 
ſince the coming in of our Saxon anceſtors, 
with the trifling number of 1600 men, to 
the aid of Vortigern, againſt the Pics, the 
Northern Britons , never preſumed to do 


more 
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* As to my purpoſe, it is quite indifferent whethis the 
preſent Scotch, are a mix'd breed of Picts and Scotch, or 
whether the Picts were totally eradicated, fince both were 


equally 
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more than peep into England, until the Nor- 
man conqueſt ; when the Engliſh, who were 
ſtripped of their eſtates by William the firſt, 


carried their diſcontents into Scotland, 'and 


and encouraged that people to reaſſume their 
diſorderly inroads into Northumberland. 
Our poſſeſſions upon the continent, fixed 
a kind of natural enemy in the king of 
France, to whom the Scotch very politically 
attached themſelves, and drew Low that 
ſource a conſideration, to which they could 


not otherwiſe poſſibly attain ; and when we 


conſider the Engliſh as a people compound- 
ed of Saxons and of Normans, deſcended on 
one fide from nations who had deſtroyed the 
moſt powerful empire the world ever beheld, 
whoſe name alone was ſufficient to retain the 
Pi&t within bounds; and who ſo bravely 
withſtood the Daniſh force, not the attacks 
of roving pirates, as is vulgarly ſuppoſed, 
but a ſteady, well conducted, invaſive war, 
ſupported by the maritime powers who in- 
habited the northern coaſt of Europe, from 
the mouth of the Elbe, and ſo along both 
ſhores of the Baltick ; when we view them 
deſcended, on the other fide, from Nor- 


equally terrified by the Saxon power ; during ſome of the 
diſtractions of the heptarchy, they fometimes ventured 
into Northumberland; and once leaguing with the South 
Britains, under their king Aidan, were for a mo- 
ment ſucceſsful againſt Ceaulin king of Weſſex. | 


mans, 
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mans, the conquerors of the fineſt province 
in France, and eſtabliſhing kingdoms, at 
their will, through Europe; when we con- 
ſider themſelves the poſterity of theſe cele- 
brated nations, as the conquerors of all 
France, and arbiters of Europe, abſurd 
and ridiculous muſt be that degree of vanity, 
Which aſſumes any pretenſions of ſuperiority, 
in valour, or any other ſpecies of merit, over 
fuch a people.. 4228 
But as to notions of civil liberty, for 
which that writer appears ſo much to have 
valued them, it is in that point, I think 
them principally defective: love of liberty 
does not entirely conſiſt in reſolving to 
maintain independency of a foreign power, 
there are many other eſſentials to a true love 
of liberty; becauſe, a nation may be very 
free from any influence from abroad, and 
yet totally enſlaved at home; the lords and 
leading men of ſuch nation, may labour to 
guard their country againſt ſtrangers, with 
no other deſign, but that of ſecuring the 
benefit of its vaſſalage to themſelves; ſo 
that publick ſpirit, may poſſibly have no 
concern whatſoever in any of their actions; 
and really, if any thing can fink the Scottiſh 
nation ſo low, as inaptitude for a compleat 
junction with England, it is the little reliſh 
they have ever ſhewn for the true bleſſings 
of liberty. He who would infer the con- 
trary, from the reſiſtance ſo often given to 


their 
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their kings, would make the moſt fallacious 
inference in the world; for many oppoſitions 
to kings, have proceeded from a partiality to 
the domination of the heads of clans, the 
worſt ſpecies of ſlavery, and not from any 
deſire of being free. Scotland has deſtroyed 
many of its kings, it is granted, but not 
with an eye to promote the cauſe of liberty; 
let it appear, that the Scottiſh inſurrection 
had ever any ſuch tendency ; that they ever 
attempted to diſcharge, from the minds of 
the people, their ſlaviſh prejudices, or ſtupid 
adoration of their lairds, that they ever 
wiſhed the bleſſing of liberty ſhould extend 
to every individual who deſerved it; in 
ſhort, that previous to the union, they ever 
ſeriouſly thought of deſtroying their heri- 
table juriſdictions; let theſe appear, and 
Scotland's claim to a love of liberty, ſhall, 
with her many other well-grounded claims 
to merit, be moſt willingly admitted. 

Reaſons may be drawn from the original 
formation of the Scottiſh government, why 
they have been particularly flow in their 
approaches to liberty; but ſome obſervations. 
upon government in general, and upon the 
difference between the old and more mo- 
dern Celtick forms in particular, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be promiſed. The end of ſocial 
aſſociation, is the preſervation of thoſe in- 
dividuals who compoſe it; in a ſtate of na- 
ture, the preſervation of fingle ſelf is the 
| F ſole 
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ſole object; no regard to numbers or coun- 
try, is ſuppoſed to countervail this firſt con- 
ſideration; we, in that ſtate, owe nothing 
to numbers or country, and nothing will 
we pay. - But from the moment that a com- 
munity is eſtabliſhed, to ſelf-defence, as a 
primary obje&t*, that of a nation or aggra- 
gate of individuals 1s ſubſtituted ; and it is 
not from the good of any particular, but 
from the good of the whole, that the rule of 
action mult ariſe. In this ſtate of ſociety, 
the idea of preſervation, from being more 
extended, becomes more complicated and 
difficult; and to thoſe who do not ſeriouſly 
attend to the ends of government, and the 
ſubſtitution of that general good which has 
taken place, to the particular good which 
before prevailed ; ſingle ſelf-preſervation, is 
ever preſſing upon their minds; and caſes 
frequently ariſe, where partiality to ſelf, and 
inattention to publick order and convenience; 
hinder us from acquieſcing, but with re- 
luctance and diſſatis faction, under the moſt 
wholeſome regulations. In general, the rea- 
ſonableneſs of giving up our private opinion, 
though we ſhould ſuſtain a damage, is pretty 
apparent; but ſome particular incidents there 
muſt be, where it is not ſo apparent; for 
inſtance, where the dignity of the executive 
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For though ſelf- preſervation is the firſt law of nature, 
it is not ſo of ſociety, 


power 
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power of a ſtate, ſeems not to conſiſt with 
the civil liberty of the ſubject; here the 
wiſdom and penetration of the expounders of 
law 1s called forth; here the arduous taſk of 
ſecuring a part from ſuffering, without en- 
dangering the whole; and the important 
queſtion comes into agitation; Whether the 
luxuriancies of liberty, wild and beautiful as 
they appear, but often pernicious to the 
fruit of good government, ſhall be lopped 
and kept under? Or whether too great a 
hazard of deſtroying the ſtock, may not en- 
ſue the operation, and ſome abuſes of liberty 
be more prudently ſubmitted to, than mea- 
ſures taken, by which its entire ruin, even 
by the moſt remote poſſibility, may be in- 
curred ? This laſt, is certainly the ſpirit of 
our law, and it places liberty amongſt thoſe 
things which it is moſt inclined to favour, 
looking upon it with a fond parental eye, as 
that darling child, to whoſe advantage every 
preſumption is admitted, every conſtruction 
made, rather than ſee it ſo culpable, as to 
merit a correction which may by any means 
injure its beloved frame. That form therefore 
of government, which provides moſt ef- 
fectually for the liberty of the individual, 
without weakening the ſtrength of the ma- 
giſtrate; that form which ſecures the great- 
eſt number, or proportion, of its ſubjects 
againſt internal oppreſſion, as well as exter- 
nal violence, is undoubtedly the beſt, be- 
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cauſe it eſtabliſhes order and ſafety, the great 


ends for which we enter into a ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, at the expence of a very moderate 
ſhare of that liberty, which we enjoy in a 
ſtate of nature; and confers great ſocial ad- 
vantages, while it deprives us of very few 
natural ones. No liberty whatſoever can 
compenſate the want of ſecurity in a ſtate of 
nature; the hourly apprehenſions of ſuperior 
force; the inquietudes, which are the perpe- 
tual attendants upon fear ; defence muſt be 
ſmall, becauſe every man reſts. his reſerva- 
tion upon his own powers; hence, we be- 
hold ſavages always improving their bodily 
ſtrength, increaſing their agility, acquiring 
the greateſt poſſible degree of ſwiftneſs, and 
practiſing patience under labour and fatigue 
inſomuch, that the American Aborigines, 
are ſaid almoſt to fly over continents, lie 
whole nights in ſnow, and perform ſuch 
feats as ſeem almoſt incredible; relying on 
fingle ſelf for their preſervation. With re- 
gard to parental government, this, as it is 
extremely defective in point of defence, 
however mild and gentle it may be, from 
the affectionate relation between the go- 
vernor and governed, being his offspring, ſo 
is it little to my preſent purpoſe ; 1 ſhall, 
therefore, paſs to thoſe Celtic forms, which 
furniſh the original materials of all the Eu- 
ropean conſtitutions. There are diſtinguiſhed 
in hiſtory, two grand emigrations of thoſe 

northern 
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northern people, whom all writers agree to 
be Celtic; and each emigration made an at- 
tack upon the Roman empire: in the firſt, 
they were at length repulſed ; in the latter, 
they ſucceeded, and laid the foundation of 
all the European kingdoms as above. The 
firſt adventurers, obliged at length to aban- 
don ltaly, ſpread themſelves over Gaul, the 
northern parts of Spain, Britain, and very 
probably made ſome ſettlements in Ireland. 
They left their mother country poſſeſſed 
with the ſame ſpirit of conqueſt, which 
actuated the Goths, Vandals, Alans, &c. 
and the neceſſity of acquiring a ſettlement, 
(there being no room, as is ſuppoſed, for 
them at home) eſtabliſhed a ſtrict diſcipline 
and due ſubordination ; a reſpe& to one ſu- 
perior, kept every ſmall chief to his duty, 
and prevented thoſe broils and diſſentions, 
which ever ſince the ſiege of Troy, have re- 
tarded the progreſs of great enterprizes, 
where they have been ſuffered: to interfere. 
But, my Lord, why the Goths, Vandals, 
&c. had the good fortune to eſtabliſh more 
excellent, and for that reaſon, more perma- 
nent governments, than the conquerors of 
the more early period, may appear from a 
conſideration of the great difference in the 
circumſtances of the invaded nations at the 
different periods, The laſt emigrants fell 
upon the ſouth of Europe, at a time when 
the Roman laws, inſtitutions, arts and ſcien- 

CES, 
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ces, had univerfally taken place; and altho* 
hs conquered, yet, had they much to ap- 


ehend from a people who were in poſſeſ- 
fion of that diſcipline, which had ſubdued 
the world. In ſome countries, their con- 
queſts were ſo imperfe&, that they were 
conſtrained td a compoſition with the inha- 
bitants, and to take but part of their lands, 
and part of their ſlaves; they were, for this 
reaſon, obliged to have a watchful eye upon 
enemies ſo reſpectable, and adhere to thoſe 
principles of policy, which they brought 
trom .their own country. Hence, thoſe 
powerful mixed monarchies which we have 
fince beheld in Europe; ſome few flouriſhing 
and vigorous, at the time others languid, de- 
clining, and ſcarce diſcoverable to be of the 
Gothick kind. The more early Celtes, met 
with a different reception when they marched 
to the ſouthward ; for Roman virtue having 
forced them over the Alps, they fell upon 
nations who afforded them an eaſy conqueſt 
and for whom, the facility of the conqueſt, 
mult inſpire them with contempt ; they ſoon 
became eaſy, indolent, and ſecure ; loſt fight 
of their ancient inſtitutions ; no regard to a 
general intereſt ; each petty leader purſuing 
a ſelſiſh, narrow plan; and hence the imper- 
fection of theſe governments, which Cæſar 
and Tacitus deſcribe, both in Gaul and Bri- 
tain. Nations, whoſe want of political ce- 
ment, rather than of weight or numbers, 


was 
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was the cauſe why they were immediately 
overturned by the Roman armies; whom, 
even their enemies allow to have been brave, 
but divided into ſuch little ſtates, that theſe 
diviſions, and the want of a more compre- 
henſive band of union, did certainly produce 
their ruin. There can be no doubt, but the 
Scotch government is derived from the Cel- 
tick confined fountain, and bas drawn from 
thence, the many imperfections with which 
it abounds ; their leaders of clans, the unna- 
tural diſtinction between people of one ſept, 
from thoſe of another, yet both living in the 
ſame country; the cruel animoſity between 
theſe different ſepts ; (ſo cruel, that inſtances 
have appeared, where but one man alone, 
out of a name conſiſting of 2000, has ſur- 
vived the rage of the adverſe clan, and all 
this to gratify the paltry ambition of the 
head of a family) Theſe, I fay, proclaim the 

reateſt want of that ſound policy, and good 
Fenſe, which conſults the quiet, the happi- 
neſs, but above all, the external defence of 
the individuals committed to its charge. I, 
my Lord, wiſh from my heart, becauſe I 
think it the advantage of human nature, that 
no diſtinction ſubſiſted, if poſſible, between 
the nations of the earth; but from a country 
which is united to ours, I am impatient to 
ſee every diſſimilitude removed, which may 
obſtruct our end. Impatient to ſee the Scot- 
tiſh laws approach nearer to the ſpirit of our 


laws, 
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laws, and to that ſpirit which their anceſ- 
tors brought from Scandinavia, but after- 
wards ſuffered to evaporate, as I obſerved 
before. I wiſh to ſee our jury law, and 
whatever laws have any relation to the li- 
berty and property of the ſubject, better re- 
liſhed by our neighbours ; and our common 
law, enjoy that preference which it deſerves, 
to the arbitrary edicts of Roman tyrants : 
then ſhould we ſee miniſters of that nation 
free from any bias to arbitrary power ; and 
judges, who ſcorning to be tools of deſpo- 
tiſm, in juſtice, temper and popularity, 
ſhould emulate an Holt or a Camden. 

As I write without any deſign of lower- 
ing that brave and prudent people in the 
eſtimation of their neighbours, and my 
ſtructure being on the government, and not 
the individuals, I hope I ſhall ſtand acquit- 
ted of any view, but that of reducing their 
prejudices in favour of any ſyſtems, which 
may prevent that aſſimilation with England, 
for which I have contended. Let Scotland 
diſcern, acknowledge and imitate, where 
England is confeſſedly her ſuperior ; it dero- 
gates not from the merit of any ſingle per- 
ſon of the nation, to make the conceſſion, 


for it was time, circumſtance, ſituation, . 


which have conferred the ſuperiority : let 
England value not itſelf too much upon this 
accidental ſuperiority ; nor deſpiſe their nor- 
thern fellow ſubje&s, for being inferior as a 

| people, 
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people, whilſt as individuals, they are in- 
conteſtably their equals ; and, let them con- 
ſider, that the lefler merit they allow the 
Scotch, the more it is the buſineſs of the 
Scotch, as a brave and ſpirited nation, to 
claim and inſiſt upon. 

Ireland, my Lord, from the circumſtance 
of ſeparation from Great- Britain, ſeems at 
firſt view, to want that contiguity, which is, 
with juſtice, placed amongſt the eſſentials of 
9 — but Ireland has every other eſſential, 
and though not actually joined to this iſland, 


is ſo virtually and in effect; it enjoys very 


near the ſame climate, and the genius of its 
inhabitants bear as near a reſemblance to 
that of the natives of this country, as the 
confuſed, undefinable form of government 
under which they have lived, will admit. 
But what ſhould — us moſt powerfully 
of all to beſtow upon it that attention which 


union alone can create, is, that Ireland, in 


the poſſeſſion of ſome neighbouring powers, 
would cauſe a diſadvantage of double its own 
intrinfick poſitive value to us; the human 
ſpecies has there a moſt ſtrong tendency to 
multiplication; the men are brave, hardy 
and robuſt ; the foil fruitful to an uncom- 
mon degree; and its harbours commodious, 


in every ſenſe of the word. Conceive then, 


my Lord, the fatal conſequence of fo inju- 
dicious a treatment of that country, as abſo- 


lutely loſe all the benefits which may atiſe 
G from 
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from it, of ſlackening the duty and love it is 
difpofed to entertain for England. Con- 
ceive, my Lord, ſuch a country in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of an enterprizing French or Spaniſh 
monarch, who would behold his intereſt in 
ſtrengthening, in cheriſhing, and laying it 
as a continual check upon Great-Britain; how 
much of our regards muſt be diverted from 
other concerns, by ſo reſpectable a neigh- 
bourhood; when theſe are conſidered, with 
the great additional ſtrength which that 
country muſt bring to our own, as a part of 
one well proportioned body; the objection 
of the want of contiguity immediately va- 
niſhes, and we ſee Ireland joined to Great- 
Britain by a firm political iſthmus. 

From the cloſeft inſpection I have been 
able to make into human nature, ſuch as it 
appears in peruſing the hiſtory of nations, 
or in obſerving the actions of cotemporary 
individuals (I ſpeak of man, modified as he 
is by the laws, and education of the particu- | 
lar ſociety, of which he is a member, not as 
he comes out of the hands of a beneficent 
Creator.) It is very diſcoverable, that he is 
an animal, in whom love * of ſelf does fo 
ſtrongly predominate, as to make it very ne- 


ceſfary, 
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My opinion will not appear morally heterodox, be- 
ing no more than that man is created with the proper 
fize of ſelf-love, which naturally ſeeks his preſervation, 
but that bad example, bad education, and the artificial 

neceſſities 
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ceſſary, that this ungenerous principle be 
counteracted by ſome power, which ſhould 
have alſo this ſame ſelf- love for its ſource. 
Man, were it not for the dread of law, 
would think himſelf very excuſable in ſeizing 
upon more of the goods of this world, than 
by the preſent ſocial methods of acquiring 
property, ſhould come to his ſhare ; the fear 
of puniſhment conſtantly interpoſes, and 
moderation, by degrees, becomes habitual. 
In communities, then, man finds a check 
upon his deſires in the laws, but, when we 
enlarge our view to the whole world, as a 
great aggregateof various communities ; each 
community of which, may be compared to 
an individual; where are we to look for the 
means of controuling, of bounding, the com- 
bined paſſions of the multitudes which form 
each community? How produce moderation? 
How curb that ambition in the tyrants of 
thoſe communities, which has ſo frequently 
deſolated the human ſpecies? If we, per- 
chance, behold national moderation from 
peculiar form of government, or what other 
cauſe ſoever, prevail in one country, fo far 
from being its ſecurity, that country is 
thereby expoſed to the invaſion of ſome per- 
fidious neighbour ; the law of nations 1s re- 
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neceſſities in a ſtate of ſociety, blow it up to an enor- 
mous bulk, which would be pernicious, did not the laws 
of that ſociety ſuppreſs, what its bad education had given 
Tile to. | 
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curred to, but in vain; a municipal law, the 
magiſtrate can execute; but to put the law of 
nations in force, againſt an unruly ſtate, the 
concurrence of many powers is neceſlary ; 
this may be prevented by too ſtrict a regard 


to private intereſt; at leaſt it may be delayed; 


during that delay towns are deſtroyed, pro- 
vinces ſeized; the aggreſſing power takes 
ſuch a hold, as may ſupport him through a 
ten years war ; at the end of which, want 
of union, want of honeſty, in ſome or all of 
theſe powers, who are ſolemnly confedera- 
ted to chaſtize him, he has the good fortune 
to eſcape with impunity the correction: 
therefore, which ſhould follow a breach of 
the law of nations, is not ſufficiently certain 
to deter the wicked and the ambitious in the 
preſent ſyſtem of Europe. The plan, faid 
to have been levied by Henry the Great of 
France, was laudable in deſign, but impoſſi- 
ble, I think, in execution; he intended to 
bring the joint powers of Europe, who ſeem 
to have intereſts the moſt oppoſite, as near 
as poſſible to an equality; that any of thoſe 
nations who conſtituted theſe two general 
diviſions, may receive protection from their 
own party; when thoſe on the other fide, 
endeavoured to oppreſs them; but neither he 
nor any elſe could aſcertain, whoſe intereſts 
were to be the claſhing ones. It was not 
thoſe of religion, for we ſee the Proteſtant 
religion, every regard to honour, gratitude, 


and 
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and its own real advantage, ſacrificed by a 
once conſiderable maritime power, to a nar- 
row, private ſcheme of commercial, ſelfiſh 
politicks. Auſtria and Bourbon were not to 
be the contending family intereſts, for we 
now find them moſt cloſely, and as we are 
pleaſed to call it, moſt unnaturally connected, 
In matters, therefore, ſo fluctuaing, it was 
impoſſible to foreſee where, or between 
whom the contention ſhould be. If Henry 
could haye enſured one particular ſtate, 
powerful, and yet honeſt enough always to 
afford ſuccour to the injured, then would he 
have ſucceeded. Is not the ban of the em- 
pire often unjuſtly arrayed ? And is it not as 
often laugh'd at by thoſe who are able to op- 
poſe it ? I fear, my Lord, that human ſyſ- 
tems are not ſo capable of perfection, as we, 
from our partiality to the framers, are in- 
clined to believe them; but eſpecially when 
the means of execution are ſo complicated, 
as in the preſent caſe ; and that, therefore, 
the moſt fimple expedient, for preſerving as 
general quiet, as the paſſions and frailties of 
men can poſſibly admit, will be, for every 
ſtate to endeavour at ſtrengthening itſelf, 
which will make neighbouring powers, for 
their own ſakes, and the love they enter- 
tain for themſelves, beware of violating the 
law of nations; fear of each other, will pre- 
vent repeated hoſtilities, prejudices, which 
we obſerve to ſubſiſt moſt ſtrongly W 
| tnole 
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thoſe who are frequently at war with each 
other, will languiſh and die away, and neigh- 
bouring countries, inſtead of hating, and 
ſeeking. each others miſery, will love and 
ſtudy to promote their mutual happineſs; ſo 
will fear, and an apprehenſion of : offending 
by flow, imperceptible degrees, bring a peo- 
ple firſt to bear with its neighbour, then to 
eſteem, and perhaps, in the end, to treat it 
with cordiality and affection. "2p 
I, therefore, muſt applaud the wiſdom of 
thoſe, who endeavour to multiply virtuous 
induſtrious inhabitants, upon ſuch a part of 
the earth's ſurface, as may be ſufficiently ex- 
tenſive to form a nation powerful and re- 
ſpectable, equal to the defence of itſelf a- 
gainſt injury, and able to ſuccour a diſtreſſed 
neighbour, in caſe of any violence, which 
may put the common ſafety in danger: but 
ſhould equity and moderation be the ac- 
knowledged characteriſticks of that nation; 
ſhould all the materials for ſuch a work be, 
as it were, already provided by the hand of 
Providence, and nothing wanting but a pro- 
per political combination of them; it is, 
doubtleſs, under a double obligation of 
ſtrengthening itſelf, becauſe human nature, 
in general, is deeply intereſted in the ſafety, 
in the influence and power of ſuch a people; 
the ſmall territory which may be drawn into 
ſuch a community, cannot, with any juſtice, 
complain of being ſtripped of their gelen. 
le 
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ble pretenſions to independency ; when, in 
reality, they are freed from the tyranny of 
fome proud beggarly duke or count, from 
the oppreſſion of ſome paultry republick, and 
made members of a ſtate, where every man's 
rights are ſecured; of a ſtate, which is able 
to maintain real independency ; nor can any 
thing be more evident, than its being for the 
intereſt of all Europe, that no petty ſo- 
vereignty whatſoever did exiſt ; a temptation 
to every ambitious neighbour, a cauſe of 
frequent diſturbance, and a kind of con- 
{traint upon thoſe, who are peaceably diſpoſed 
to live in perpetual alarms *. 

The provinces of France aftord a ſtrong ex- 
ample, how diſtracted, how miſerable that 
country has been, from the death of Charle- 
magne until Richlieu's adminiſtration, occa- 
fioned by the power and influence of the great 
vaſſals of the crown? Was Provence ſo happy 
under her counts; Normandy, Burgundy, 
Guienne or Britainy, under their Dukes, as 
they have been ſince the monarchy was 
formed ? What ſubſtantial ſatisfaction, could 
the conſideration of being ruled by one of 
their. own country ; the vanity and parade of 
a petty court, whoſe retainers devoured the 
people; afford for the miſeries to which the 
follies and injuſtice of their maſters did every 
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day expoſe them ? And how can the F rench, 
with any juſtice, ſay they have loſt their li- 
berties, becauſe their peers have loſt a dan- 
gerous power? And are a people free, be- 
cauſe the great lords are able, upon any tris 
fling occaſion, to rife up in rebellion againſt 
their king? I rather believe their flavery 
more defperate and deplorable. The French, 
probably, never underſtood what real liber- 
ty is; for he, who would reſtrain the en- 
joyment of-it to any particular order of men, 
and not ſuffer its bleſſings to extend through 
all the virtuous members of the community, 
miſtakes the import of the word. I muſt, 
therefore, approve the political wiſdom of 
the French, for taking in thoſe provinces, 
which ſeem formed by nature to coincide 
with their monarchy ; the ſameneſs of lan- 
guage, of manners, of cuſtoms, encourage- 
ing, and facilitating their deſigns ; and do 
think, the accompliſhment was for the ge- 
neral happineſs of thoſe provinces, without 
enquiring what right one nation has to make 
another happy againſt its will. But, when 
we behold the miniſters or tyrants of France, 
ſo iniquitouſly abuſing their great increaſe of 
power, by extending their conqueſts and in- 
fluence beyond the limits which nature 
ſeemed to preſcribe ; and inſtead of applying 
that power to ſtrengthen and ſecure the. 
quiet of Europe, exerting it on the contrary, 
in diſturbing and deſtroying it: we then, 

indeed, 
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indeed, muſt lament their greatneſs, and ex- 

reſs our ſorrow for that want of rational 
liberty, and pure religion, which would, un- 
doubtedly, have produced equity and 'mo- 
deration in the councils of that great mo- 


narchy. | 
The general expediency indeed, neceſſity 
of compact, and powerful ſocial aſſociations, 
being admitted, the union of Ireland with 
Great-Britain appears eaſy and' natural, lia- 
ble to no jealouſies of neighbouring ſtates, 
becauſe, the ſovereignty of Great-Britain 
over that iſland is univerſally allowed a- 
broad; and that we have always been of 
that opinion at home, appears, from having 
conſtantly exerciſed it, where the object has 
been of ſuch moment, as to affect the in- 
tereſt of both kingdoms; ſuch as ſuperin- 
tending their legiſlature, and taking from 
their peers a dernier judicial power, leſt 
there ſhould be a failure of juſtice, and de- 
population enſue in any part of his Majeſty's 
dominions; and that 'the leading men of 
that iſland are ſenſible of that dependancy is 
clear, from their ſubmitting, the very mo- 
ment it ſeems to anſwer their own private 
intereſts, and ſmall ambition, after having 
bluſhed, perhaps, for one ſhort ſeſſion, and 
ſorely calumniated ſome poor, timid, unpo- 
9 ſecretary of their Lord Lieutenant. 
dothing is, therefore, more ſincerely deſired, 

than that England ſhould look narrowly into 
| H the 
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the affairs of that country; that it ſhould 
conſider them, in ſome reſpect, as their own 
affairs, and take the proper ſteps for bring- 
ing the people to a temper for mixing with 
themſelves, which having left them ſo much 
in their own management, has hitherto pre- 
vented ; nor 1s it ſurprizing, that the gentle- 
men who conſtitute the two legiſlative bran- 
ches of that kingdom, ſhould be incapable 
of moulding their countrymen to the form 
we require ; their ſcheme of government, 
and political ideas, are contracted, confined 
to railing ſuch ſupplies as their governors 
ſhall demand, eftabliſhing turnpikes, and e- 
nacting laws againſt the growth of Popery; 
debates upon the general intereſts of Europe, 
upon the improvements of commerce, the 
prerogative of the crown, or the rights and 
liberties of the people, are never heard with- 
in their walls — they never aſpired to the 
bleſſings of an habeas corpus act, the ſtrong- 
eſt proof how ſmall their defire of liberty ; 
carrying with it, at the ſame time, the im- 
plied conſciouſneſs of how little they deſerve 
it: then, can it be expected from thoſe, to 
inſpire the Iriſh with ſentiments, which may 
entitle them to unite with the freeſt, wiſeſt, 
and moſt powerful people in Europe? The 
landed property of Ireland is, at this time, 
veſted in the deſcendants of Engliſh or Scotch 
for the moſt part, or held under titles deri- 
ved from them ; the adventurers of Eliza- 
| beth, 
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beth, and thoſe of the long parliament, be- 
ing, in truth, the conquerors * of that king- 
dom, and the purchaſers of thoſe eſtates 
which their poſterity now enjoy. The gen- 
tlemen of that nation, are therefore ſprung 
from a warlike anceſtry, whoſe blood and 
t were expended in ſubduing, and en- 
deavouring to civilize that country which 
they now poſleſs ; and although both from 
right and convenience, Ireland is, and ought 
to be ſubordinate to England, yet, has an 
Iriſh individual as indiſputable a right to li- 
berty and property, as an Engliſhmap ; for 
why ſhould not the grandſon or great grand- 
ſon of an Engliſhman, who left his native 
country to fight for the glory and advantage 
of England, and by his valour and perſeve- 
rance eſtabliſhed a property for himſelf and 
ſamily, be looked upon as inferior to the 
grandſon or great grandſon of an Engliſhman, 
who choſe' to remain at home? No, my 
Lord, the ſuperiority 1s of the aggregate, not 
of the individual; it is admitted in one caſe, 
becauſe it is for the good of the whole; it is 
rejected in the other caſe, becauſe it is quite 
unneceſſary; and all the gentlemen of Ire- 
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* As for the conquerors of the more early periods; 
their deſcendants were ſoon degenerate, ſo attached to 
the Iriſh manners, ſo eſtranged from thoſe of their 
Engliſh anceſtry, that there was a neceſſity of conquer- 
ing them with the old Iriſh, particularly as they were 
infected with the ſame prejudices againſt the reformation. 
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land have the merit of being deſcended from 
a brave and free anceſtry. I muſt declare, 
that no people, to whom ſo many advantages 
have been preſented by circumſtances moſt 
favourable, did ever ſo little avail themſelves 
of them. England offers to their accep- 
tance, the moſt excellent code of laws that 
was ever framed by any nation ; the mildeſt 
and moſt rational religion; the ſoundeſt 
maxims of commerce, and the beſt inſtruc- 
tions for the improvement of manufactures: 
it has afforded them a wholeſome example 
of a ſtrict execution of the laws, and moſt 
of theſe proffered kindneſſes. It is as cer- 
tain, that the Iriſh reject ſuch laws as re- 
late to inheritance, being originally inter- 
woven with our military feudal tenures, 
which took place upon the firſt Engliſh ſet- 
tlement in the iſland, hut ſubjeR to the 12th 
of Charles the Second, are the ſame as in 
England; fo are thoſe which relate to per- 
ſonal property ; the inſtitutions which have 
for their object the manners and principles 
of the people, independent of religion, are 
alſo Engliſh, but theſe lie dead and unexe- 
cuted; thoſe which relate to religion, are 
moſtly enacted by themſelves, and are abſurd, 
unnatural, and ſhocking to humanity, I 
mean the modern Popery laws, which tend 
to the diſcouragement of that ſect by for- 
feiture of property; they are dictated by a 
ſpirit of uncharitableneſs, which never var 
tere 
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tered into the laws of England, for theſe 
are remarkable for their lenity and preciſion, 
dictated by a ſpirit, which inſtead of diffu- 
ſing benevolence amongſt the members of a 
community, deſtroys all confidence between 
man and man, and blaſts every bud of ho- 
nour and virtue ; theſe are executed by bills 
of diſcovery, where breach of faith between 
neighbours, breach of honour between gen- 
tlemen, diſſolution of the ties of blood be- 
tween relations, are rewarded with the pro- 
pay of the perſon againſt whom the bill is 

rought. In England, the nature of a pe- 
nal law is underſtood, and it 1s a rule that 
the words of it, are neither to be extended 
or reſtricted by conſtruction ; the framers of 
theſe laws, which have for their obje& ac- 
tions not criminal in their own nature, or 
as the lawyers ſay, mala in ſe, but only made 
criminal as they interfere with the policy of 
the ſtate, enumerate the ſeveral caſes of 
tranſgreſſion, awaken and collect the ſubjects 
attention, point it to the thing which is to 
be avoided, and leave it not in the power of 
a judge to ſay, that this, or that, was inten- 
ded by the ſtatute, although not particularly 
expreſſed ; nor ſhall the liberty of any man 
be taken a way by implication in matters 
which are morally indifferent. But the Po- 
pery laws of Ireland are monſters, ſome call 
them penal, others remedial, and all admit, 
that judges can give them à conſtruction, 
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hy which their determinations may be at 
leaſt arbitrary, and the people of that reli - 
gion left in the greateſt confuſion and uncer- 
tainty. Your Lordſhip ſees how great an 
enemy to reformation of every kind, how 
radically deſtructive of all virtue, both pub- 
lick and private, muſt be that body of laws, 
which lets looſe, nay, encourages one part of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects to prey upon the other ; 
how thould union or brotherly love ſubſiſt, 
where legiſlature is perpetually ſounding the 
trumpet of diſcord ? How void of found po- 
licy theſe inſtitutions, which deſtroy the mo- 
wr of a people under colour of reforming 
the religion? That branch of the Popery 
laws which are tranſcribed from the Engliſh 
code, are conceived in a ſpirit of ſimplicity 
and good ſenſe; avarice was not the blemiſh 
of the age which produced them; they do 
not ſtrip the unfortunate, miſguided, inno- 
cent people of their properties, becauſe drawn 
into_errors by prieſts; connived at by ma- 
giſtrates, whoſe duty it is to reſtrain their 
religious doctrines and diſcipline ; they may 
be executed by juſtices of the peace; no 
lawyers neceſſary, no bills of diſcovery, no 
profits immediately ariſing to any particular 
individual, by the execution of theſe laws; it 
is religion and the conſtitution which are to 
receive the advantage, for which reaſon they 
are ſeldom put in force; and ſince the Popiſh 
religion is detrimental to the kingdom, the 
rigorous 
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rigorous meaſures neceſſary for its extirpa- 
tion ſhould be felt, by thoſe who cauſe the 
deluſion, not by the unfortunate deluded ; 
it is the moutebank, vagabond, impoſtor, 
who ſhould be puniſhed, and not the ſimple, 
credulous people; ſo that inſtead of laws 
which deſtroy all confidence, and produce 
rancour and malevolence between fellow- 
ſubjects, the wicked, ſelf- intereſted propa- 
gators, the fly ſmuglers of the religion into 
that unfortunate kingdom, ſhould be the ob- 
je of our indignation. England perfected: 
her reformation by expelling Popiſh prieſts, 
ſo did the northern ſtates, but Ireland expects, 
by a ſcandalous perſecution, to compel a bi- 
gotted multitude to reform itſelf, and drive 
out a ſet of men who have now gained a firm 
eſtabliſhment in their affections and eſteem, 
and who, I venture to ſay, have a greater aſ- 
cendant over their hearts and conſciences, 
than the moſt powerful head of a ſept could 
poſſibly enjoy: nor can I ſee, how the ex- 
pulſion of prieſts could fail of ſucceſs in Ire- 
land; the Romiſh ſuperſtition is ſo contrary 
to common ſenſe, to chriſtian charity, to the 
general intereſts of the human ſpecies, that 
the cloſeſt application to the mind, in its 
circumſtances of early, indeed almoſt infan- 
tine weakneſs, is neceſſary to give it root there, 
the greateſt aſſiduity is required to rear it, 
but once confirmed, like every other noxious 
weed, is with great difficulty deſtroyed we, 

there- 
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therefore, perceive theſe dangerous miſſiona- 
ries, initiating their youth as early as poſſi - 
ble in their ſenſeleſs myſteries, well know- 
ing, that an underſtanding, ſtrengthened by 
reaſon, muſt ſtart at their abſurdities, and re- 
jet them with diſdain ; ſo that if the laws 
ere executed, which would remove theſe 
men from the opportunity of practiſing upon 
the pliant faith of young people; free and 
untainted, they would readily embrace a re- 
ligion founded on reaſon and univerſal cha- 
rity; nor can theſe Romiſh ecclefiaſticks 
complain of perſecution, having felt no ef- 
fe& of the laws enacted againſt them, almoſt 
for an age; they ſee and ſtudy thoſe laws a- 
gainſt the exerciſe of Papal juriſdiction, and 
et, ſuch is their matchleſs effrontery, as to 
Bold them at conſtant defiance; they are al- 
moſt to a man, ill-bred, low- born wretches, 
but ever pretending to the gentleman, be- 
cauſe deſcended from ſervants and retainers 
in reſpectable families, they have impudent- 
ly aſſumed their names; their learning a- 
mounts to little more than a baſe unclaſſical 
ſmattering in the Latin tongue, which ena- 
bles them to blunder over their maſſes, the 
rudiments received under an Iriſh hedge, 
and farther cultivated at ſome ſtarved French 
ſeminary, in return for which ſcanty chari- 
ty of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, they im- 
- port into the dominions of his enemy, the 
ſceds of rebellion, and a total abhorrence 
from 


from the free ſpirit of the Engliſh laws and 


government. What. juſt cauſe of clamour 
could exiſt, if his Majeſty oppannted a ſub- 


ſiſtence in a foreign country, barely ſufficient 
to keep them from labour during their lives, 
ſubject to this condition, that they never 
return to a kingdom where it is moſt certain 
they cannot live without tampering with con- 
ſciences? This is a mild expedient for getting 
rid of a ſect, which, for two centuries, has 
checkt the progreſs of all improvement, and 
frequently involved that iſland in wars and 
tumults, by invariably adhering to the fide - 
of ſuperſtition and tyranny ; and I moſt 
heartily wiſh to ſee this method ſubſtituted 
to the puniſhment of the innocent, and to 
the infliction of ſeverities upon the many, 
-when proper caſtigation of a few would 
better anſwer the purpoſe ; but I fear the 
landed intereſt of Ireland do not diſapprove 
a policy, which keeps the poſterity of the 
men whoſe forfeited eſtates they enjoy, in a 
ſtate of miſery and diſtraction, and that, too 
poignant a remembrance of the cruelties of 
the Iriſh Papiſts to their anceſtors, inclines 
them rather to oppreſs and enflave the deſ- 
cendants of that people, than endeavour ſe- 
riouſly to reform, mix with them in brother- 
ly love, and be joined as fellow-ſubje&ts by 

the ties of ſocial affection. 
I well know, that the danger of Popery, 
has been treated as a bugbear by ſeveral on 
1 | this 
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this ſide the water, eſpecially by men, whoſe 
bias to arbitrary principles of government, 
prevents their ſeeing any danger in a ſect, 
whoſe political opinions are the ſame with 
their own ; they feel not the inconveniencies 
that attend it, and are ignorant of the fright- 
ful effects ofthat ſuperſtition, both here and in 
Ireland; their information not exceeding ſome 
few facts which have happened in their own 
time, ſtands totally unaided, not only by books, 
but even tradition from their parents; they 
conſider the toaſting of memories by the 
Iriſh Proteſtants, as having a tendency to di- 
vide the people, and keep ancient animoſi- 
ties ſtill alive; and it is certain, that a late 
high mettled ſecretary to a Lord Lieutenant, 
had the impudence to pronounce a declama- 
tion to that purpoſe in the Houſe of Com- 
mons of that kingdom, penned, as it is ſup- 
poſed, by a remarkable ſtile mimick, from 
whom that ſuborator ſeems to have received 
his impreſſions of Iriſh affairs, and indeed, of 
politicks in general; had he delivered his 
indirect ſarcaſms upon the memory of Wil- 
liam the Third, as the opinion of himſelf or 
his inſtructor; no man who had the leaſt 
knowledge of either, would have felt any ſur- 
prize; but an inſinuation of its being the 
ſenſe of the people of England, that the Iriſh 
ſhould forget the obligations they owe to the 
glorious revolution, that they ſhould omit any 
thing which may preſerve it freſh in their 

memories, 
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memories, that they ſhould loſe recollec- 
tion of what their anceſtors ſuſfered by Po- 
pery, from the time of Deſmond's rebellion 
to the capitulation of Limerick, or loſe fight 
of any meaſures which humanity will ad- 
mit, of diſabling Popery, from making any 
attempts for the future, was, doubtleſs, the 
higheſt degree of preſumption, that any de- 
claimer ever arrived at: England, on the con- 
trary, is well apprized of the undying ran- 
cour of that religion, and the almoſt irre- 
ſiſtable diſſimulation of its chiefs ; how cooly 
and ſyſtematically they proceed in bringing 
about their ends, how unrelenting when 
poſſeſſed of any power over their adverſaries; 
that the intereſts of Proteſtaniſm are neither 
ſo cloſely, nor uniformly purſued ; that its 
profeſſors are divided by not acting under 
one common head ; not agreeing entirely 
either as to doctrine or diſcipline ; in ſhort, 
that they are too indifferent about a religion, 
which having reaſon on its ſide, they look 
upon very able to ſupport itſelf, and do, 
therefore, applaud their Iriſh fellow-ſubjects 
for their caution. It is a ſtrong argument 
againſt ſuffering Popery to continue in Ire- 
land, that the progreſs of every good thing - 
is thereby moſt amazingly retarded ; arts and 
manufactures are born down by the lazineſs 
and want of decent ceconomy, which forms 
the indelible character of that religion, ex- 
cept in France, where the natural vivacity 
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of the people does, in ſome meaſure, check 
its pernicious tendency ; but a much ſtronger 
it is, that government, that the conſtitution 
is particularly affected by the evils which 
thence enſue, nor can it partake of the free 
ſpirit of Engliſh government, altho' the body 
and members are preciſely the ſame ; the 
people, like thoſe of England, ſhare in the 
legiſlature, by ſending repreſentatives to par- 
liament ; but to a true conſtitutional repre- 
ſentation, a ſtrong relation between the con- 
ſtituent and the conſtituted is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, in order to retain the repreſentative 
within the bounds of duty, and oblige him 
to hold it ever in remembrance, that he is 
ſent to parliament, not for his own private 
advantage, but for that of the publick ; the 
more conſiderable the number of electors, 
the more reſpectable mult they be in the eyes 
of the elected, and the more cautious will 
the latter be of neglecting or betraying their 
cauſe : but whilſt the Popiſh religion pre- 
vails, as to numbers, the body of the peo- 
ple are not repreſented, the individuals of 
that perſuaſion, lying to a man, under a le- 
gal diſability of voting at elections; mem- 


bers are ſent up to parliament by a few Pro- 


teſtant freeholders, fo few, as to challenge 
very little reſpect in the eyes of men, whoſe 
ſeats in the houſe have no certain limitation 
of time, and theſe ſo eaſily managed, that 
it 1s very doubtful, whether the ſcandalous 

| neglect 
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neglect of propagating true religion, which 
has appeared in the leading men of that 
kingdom, has not proceeded from a notion 
that the diffuſion of it through the people, 
would give them ſuch a weight and authori- 
ty, as may exact a greater attention from 
thoſe who have occaſion for their favour, 
than has been hitherto found neceſſary; 
and it is not improbable, that a conſideration 
how much the emoluments of a free trade 
in Ireland, muſt be enjoyed by a body of 
men, who are natural enemies to liberty and 
the preſent family, may furniſh motives to 
England, and for ought I can ſee, very rea- 
ſonable ones, for continuing that kingdom 
under its preſent commercial reſtraints. 
Since then, it is evident, that the gentle- 
men of Ireland, either through a want of 
proper training to a more extenſive plan of 
politicks, or from too cloſe attention to their 
preſent apparent intereſts, ſhew a reluctance 
in advancing their native country to ſuch a 
ſtage towards perfection, as may bring it to 
be of greater ule in the general ſcheme. It 
is moit incumbent upon England, from a 
principle of ſelf-preſervation, to obſerve it 
more attentively, as a quarter, by which, in 
caſe of neglect, they are likely to receive a 
moſt deadly blow “*. 
The 
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* Probabiy no part of Roman policy was more liable 
to cenſure, than their omitting to unite Sicily with Italy, 
they 
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The conſtitution of Great Britain has, 
from cauſes very obvious, taken fince the re- 
volution a dangerous turn to ariſtocracy, in- 
fomuch, that it is amazing to hear authors 
of high reputation. complain of its tendency 
to democracy; the Houſe of Commons, it 
is true, are ſuppoſed to hold the ſtrings of 
the national purſe : but the majority of that 
houſe, 1s certainly formed of men, recom- 
mended in counties, but principally in bo- 
roughs, by lords; if they are therefore ſep- 
tennially created to repreſent the people by 
the lords, their political opinions and con- 
duct, muſt depend upon thoſe who create 
them; the lower houſe is loſt in the upper, 
and far from being diſtin& branches of le- 
giſlature, they are virtually, altho' not yet 
nominally, the ſame; was not this the caſe, 
all places of truſt and profit would not be 
poſſeſſed by lords, their relations and depen- 
dants: neither as to capacity or indultry, 
can they claim any ſuperiority ; and his Ma- 
zeſty would not be lets reſpectfully ſerved, 
by men who ſtood ſingly on their perſonal 
merit and loyalty, than by thoſe who are in- 
flated by their own power, or by the con- 
tequence and power of thoſe who recom- 
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they would have thereby taken from many bad citizens 
an opportunity of becoming rich, and prevented the 
qreadſul infurrections of their ſlaves, which lawleſs op- 


preſſion of the wealthy landed intereſt of the iſland did 
occaſion. | 
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mend them; but the general bad effects of 
this evil, being not immediately to my pur- 
poſe, let us ſee how prejudicial it has proved 
to the intereſts of the country I ſpeak of. The 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, is eonſigned of late 
years, to perſons of the firſt rank and title 
only, and altho' an office upon which de- 
pends the advancement of arts, the reforma- 
tion of religion, and the eſtabliſhment of 
government in that kingdom; yet, to the 
carrying forward of theſe really important 
works, the ſuper- intendancy of a Lord Lieu- 
tenant cannot be obtained for more than ſix 
months out of twenty-four ; ſome, indeed, 
condeſcend to go over a ſecond time; ſome, 
out of a conſciouſneſs of miſbehaviour, are 
afraid to venture, and yet their impatience 
to continue there, does not proceed from any 
diſlike to the profits of the employment, as 
they preſs moſt eagerly at home for every 
lucrative one, nor from a defire of avoiding 
the fatigues of a court, for their ambition 


diſcloſes itſelf, in the encouragement given 
to their own little levies at their reſpective 


palaces in Weſtminſter, where their depen- 
dants pay a conſtant attendance ; nor from 
an apprehenſion of loſing the royal favour 


during abſence, like the unfortunate Eſſex, 


but it proceeds from their apprehenſion of 
loſing their Engliſh voters in the houſe, and 
at elections for members and magiſtrates; fo 
that were it poſſible to confine the nobility 
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to the conſtitutional range which the law 
preſcribes, a double advantage would thence 
ariſe to Ireland ; the preſence of thoſe noble 
perſonages appointed by his Majeſty to be. 
their guardians and protectors againſt do- 
meſtick oppreſſion, and that the younger 
ſons of the gentlemen of the kingdom, 
would then enjoy a more reaſonable propor- 
tion of the employments, military, civil and 
eccleſiaſtick, which their country ſo plenti- 
fully maintains, than they can in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs, whilſt their gover- 
nors are obliged to beſtow them upon their 
Engliſh dependants, whoſe friends and rela- 
tions have engaged in ſupporting their par- 
liamentary influence at home : and here your 
Lordſhip ſees a great part of the wealth of 
one iſland, directed to the ruin of the liber- 
ties of the other But to proceed, if the 
chief governor was to continue in the king- 
dom, he might be at leiſure to make progreſ- 
ſes, ſee whether the people were governed 
or oppreſſed, and what was the true and ge- 
neral ſenſe of the nation; he would there 
behold the Proteſtant religion expiring thro' 
the lazineſs of our prieſts, and an unwearied 
application in thoſe of the enemy ; the inter- 
nal rule of the kingdom or .its police, by 
which the manners of a people are princi- 
pally formed, intruſted to magiſtrates, whoſe 
only recommendation is a blind obedience to 
the will of thoſe, who enjoy the derivative 


power 
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power under the chief governor, and a burn- 
ing zeal for extending their intereſts at every 
election; he would fee the money raiſed upon 
the people for encouraging manufactures, 
and eſtabliſhing the moſt defirable conve- 
nience of an inland navigation, perverted to 
- the vile purpoſes of acquiring a dominion 
over boroughs, by jobbing the management 
of the works to thoſe who are able to lend 
their aſſiſtance therein ; it he continued his 
reſidence in the kingdom, he would diſcover 
laws to have been enacted, which (contrary 
to all thoſe rules laid down by reaſon and 
publick utility for the direction of legiſlature) 
are reſpective in their nature, and aſſume 
for their object tranſactions and agreements, 
which had an exiſtence previous to any no- 
tion of making ſuch laws, with a view to 
encreaſe the private fortune of ſome parlia- 
mentary leaders, or ſcreen ſome of their fa- 
vorite tools from the juſt demands of their 
fellow-ſubje&ts; he would ſee theſe leaders 
profeſſing whigith revolution principles, and, 
indeed, procuring and continuing.to them- 
ſelves much Proteſtant popularity by ſuch 
appearances, yet, taking every indirect me- 
thod of ſubverting theſe principles, by cor- 
rupting univerſally, and eraſing from the 
minds of their countrymen, every impreſſion 
of honour and regard to liberty ; he would 
ſee the common people labouring under all 
the miſeries of poverty, of ſlavery, and daily 
ſinking 


[79] 
ſinking from bad to worſe ; and he would 
lay the true ſtate of that unfortune kingdom 
before his Majeſty, from whoſe wiſdom and 
goodneſs it could not fail of redreſs. 

But if an unbounded attention to their 
parliamentary concerns, has ſo entirely en- 
groſſed the body of the Britiſh nobility, as to 
render it impoſſible to find thoſe amongft 
them, who will dedicate their time to a real 
diicharge of their duty as a Lord Lientenant 
of Ireland ; many commoners may be found, 
who with great juſtice, will think them- 
ſelves highly honoured by the office, even 
under that ſevere condition of doing their duty: 
the office derives no luſtre from the perſon, 
but the perſon from the office; a rule, which 
will hold even with kings. It 1s allowed, 
that to the exerciſe of an office in the trea- 
ſury, admiralty, or the other departments of 
government, ſome experience and applica- 
tion are required, but for the government of 
a kingdom, which contains above two mil- 
lions of inhabitants, ſupports, as I am in- 
formed, twenty thouſand men, with place- 
men and penſioners beyond number, a no- 
bleman becomes initantaneouily qualified; 
and when he thinks proper to be weary of 
his charge, his ſucceſſor becomes as ſudden- 
ly, and as miraculouſly qualified as he. If a 
country is ſo far removed from the reſidence 
of the ſovereign, that he cannot fee with his 


oon eyes the real ſtate of that country; and 
if 
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if the indolence or avocation of viceroys are 
ſuch, that they will not ſee with their own 
eyes, but muſt receive the repreſentations, 
which they lay before Majeſty, from men 
whoſe private intereſt it is, that every thing 
ſhould be miſrepreſented ; then will a few fa- 
milies of large fortunes, and extenſive con- 
nexions, play off the king againſt the peo- 
ple, and the people againſt the king, and 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, provided they are 
ſtrengthened by an Engliſh intereſt, they 
will appear to the people poſſeſſed of the 
royal confidence, from the power they are 
ſeen to have of beſtowing ſome trifling civil 
employments, at times, a commiſſion in the 
army, and upon extraordinary occaſions, per- 
haps, a biſhoprick ;. and the loyal deport- 
ment of the people will, by a moſt ſcanda- 
lous impoſition, be imputed not to its real 
cauſe, a thorough ſenſe of their duty, and an 
unalterable affeftion to their Prince, but to the 
addreſs and ingenious management of theſe 
leaders; this, I may venture to undertake, 


is the hinge upon which Iriſh government 


has long turned, and the conſequence mult 
be an abſolute vaſſalage in that country, and 
an entire obſtruction of all intercourſe be- 
tween King and people; the feelings of al- 
legiance will become faint; dependance, 
fear, adoration of their domeſtick idols, will 
take place, and theſe idols will have it in 
their power at length, to extort from their 
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maſter whatever ſpecies of penſion, or gra- 
tification, they, in the plenitude of their in- 
ſolence, ſhall think proper to demand. 
However, ſince the age in which we live 
is ſuch, that an unſocial, contracted ſelfiſh- 
neſs, appears the ſtrongeſt line in its charac- 
ter, I ſhould not, my Lord, be ſurprized to 
hear it urged, in oppoſition to my ſpecula- 
tions; / Ireland is of ſo great moment, fo 
fruitful in foil, its inhabitants ſo numerous, 
with ſuch variety of other advantages, why 
mall it not take care of itſelf? to this it 
may be ſufficient to reply, that from her po- 
litical dependance upon England, ſhe cannot 
venture to undertake any bufineſs of weight, 
cr of conſiderable import to herſelf, without 
tlie coniznt of England, bold firokes of re- 
formation come from the arm which 1s powerful 
aud unconſtrained; that Ireland, backward as 
| ſhe is in copying from England, whatever 
may be uſeful and praiſe-worthy, has been 
mott fingulaily docile in the ſcience of cabal 
and domeſtick intrigue, nor are her ſons leſs 
expert in bribery and corruption, than the 
managers of the moſt diſputed borough in 
England: we have, therefore, rendered 
them both unfit and undiſpoſed to reform 
themſelves, whilſt their fubordination, had 
they been never ſo well diſpoſed, has put it 
entirely out of their power ; but if this re- 
ply proves inſufficient, arguments drawn 
from love of ſelf, muſt have their due 
weight, 
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weight; and let us recollect, that a time 
may come, when ſome powerful ſtate, leſs 
| indifferent about the advantages which na- 
; ture offers, may think ſeriouſly of that coun- 
| try, which we look upon as unmeriting our 
l notice; that the miſconduct of governors, 
: or the under agents of governors, may cre- 
| ate an indifference in the minds of the peo- 
ple, whether they live under an Iriſh Lord 
Lieutenant, a French commandant, or a 
Spaniſh viceroy ; that the united diſaffections 
' of the inhabitants, both Proteſtant and Pa- 
: piſt, muſt yield great encouragement to 
toreign attempts to invade them, and almoſt 
certain ſtability to their invaſions ; and that "2 
in ſome future luxurious, degenerate age, a 
Hawke or Kepple may not appear, whoſe al 
matchleſs intrepidity ſhall brave the dan- 
gers of rocks and ſhoals, to deſtroy the de- 
ſtined invaders, perhaps, the conquerors. , 
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OURPLANTATIONS have formed the ſub- ji 

ject of ſo much debate and altercation of late, 

that little new, and therefore very little in- 1010 
tereſting, can be now advanced upon that 1 

* head; yet how will this matter appear, upon 
trial by that real touchſtone of all political 
diſquiſitions, improvement of manners and pub- 
lick ſecurity? Moral perfection, or the near- 
eſt poſſible approaches thereunto, is indiſ- 
putably the firſt, and moſt worthy end of all 
our purſuits; and yet defence againſt exter- 
nal violence, protection of the community 
engages, 
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engages, and with reaſon, almoſt an equal 
ſhare of our attention, being that, without 
which, an opportunity of affecting the for- 
mer is abſolutely loſt; arts, ſciences, and 
pure religion, no more than eloquence *, 
can have their natural growth, amidſt the 
ſtrugglings for liberty, amidſt the ſhouts of 
conqueſt, or, indeed, amidſt the fears and 
apprehenſions of being conquered; to this 
purpoſe is required a ſteady, ſettled, unpalli- 
able temper in the ſtate, for which reaſon, 
many ſmall conſiderations muſt give way to 
this ſingle great one; agreeable, therefore, 
to this principle, I cannot avoid declaring, 
that our American fellow-ſubje&s have not 
maturely conſidered how trifling are the re- 
ſtrictions of the mother country, when 
weighed againſt the advantages, which that 
ſame mother country has afforded them; and 
I conſider every writer who would whet the 
edge of their appetites, to a higher degree of 
keenneſs, for trade and wealth, as the general 
enemy, who would raiſe them too high in 
their own opinions, and leſſen, in their eyes, 
the obligations they muſt owe to England : 
they talk of having carried er fortunes 
rom England to make their fettlements ; ſome 
particular men might have done ſo, but, 
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* Neque enim in conſtituentibus rempublicam, nec 
in bella gerentibus, nec regum dominatione devinctis, 
naſei cupiditas dicendi poreſt. Cicero de Oratore. 
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nothing is more certain, or better known, 
than that neceſſity has been the cauſe of al- 
moſt every emigration that has happened, 
and that the beginnings of moſt American 
properties were remarkably ſlender: by a 
free and beneficial trade, well protected by 
Britiſh navies, they have, indeed, accom- 
pliſhed a moſt rapid growth, to which their 
own much to be applauded care and induſ- 
try has largely contributed. The riſquee, 
they jay, they have run in making their ſettlements 
cannot, as they pretend, be admitted as done 
with a view of ſerving the mother country, be- 
cauſe, in general, countries are allowed to 
ſuffer rather, by the exportation of their 
wealth and inhabitants, and ſo would Eng- 
land, did not the peculiarity of its naval and 
commercial circumſtances, ſo fingularly dif- 
tinguiſh it from Spain and all other coun- 
tries; did not its dominion of the ſeas, ſo fa- 
cilitate the intercourſe between every branch 
of its empire, that any of its inhabitants, or 
the property of any of its inhabitants, may, 


as it were by magick, virtually and in effect, 


appear wherever they require. Now, as to 
their obligations to Britain, admitting that 
no pecuniary aids had been advanced to- 
wards eſtabliſhing their ſettlements, how can 
they diſcharge themſelves of the obligation 


of having received from England a body of 


excellent laws, ready to be tranſcribed ; a ſet 


of ſocial improved manners, ready to be 
| tranſ- 
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tranſplanted ; arts and ſciences ; all which, if 
raiſed from the feed, would have a tedious, 
and interrupted growth in the wilds of A- 
merica ? It we add to this, that reſpect 
which a ſubject of England muſt challenge, 
in what fituation ſoever, which no ſmall 
colony could pretend to maintain, it will 
be impoſſible to liſten with patience, to the 
man, who would refine away theſe obliga- 
tions, by alledging that England has acted 
from narrow motives, in order to ſtrengthen 
herſelf: an undutiful child, may tell his fa- 
ther, that he begot him to pleaſe himſelf; 
that he cheriſhed him, that he fixed him and 
his fortunes in the world, merely to gratify 
his parental feelings; and upon this falſe 
reaſoning, impiouſly hold himſelf acquitted 
of every duty; but nature declares againſt 
him; and altho' no ingratitude can dwell 
where there is a reciprocation of good offices, 
yet, he who receives the firſt a& of kind- 
neſs, will ever remain the moſt obliged. 

No man entertains a more cordial affec- 
tion for our fellow-ſabjects of America than 
I do; their emotions in favour of liberty are 
generous and praiſe-worthy, but muſt ſtill be 
of opinion, that they have not, as yet, con- 
ceived (ſo generally as may be wiſhed) no- 
tions of government ſufficiently digeſted and 
extenſive; ſince their anceſtors made their 
emigrations, liberty has received many and 
great improvements; the rude wild itock, 

hurried 
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hurried by ſcandalous perſecutions at home, 
they haſtily plucked from the mother foil ; 
it ſtruck ſtrong roots, and vigorouſly flou- 
riſhed in their new congenial clime ; but it 
was at the revolution, the generous well- 
flavoured fruit was engrafted, which I fear, 
no part of the Britiſh empire, except Eng- 
land, has yet brought themſelves properly 
to reliſh. . 
A ſacred and inviolable right of taxing 
themſelves, and regulating their own affairs, 
without any exception, for what unforeſeen 
dangers and ſudden emergencies may pro- 
duce, has been contended for with too great 
a latitude; the colonies muſt now conſider 
themſelves as a put inſeparable from the 
grand body of t 
ſuch, an evil happening to that part, may 
ſpread itſelf to the whole, as a fore in any 
particular member, may cauſe a general 
mortification; inattention to, or bad manage- 
ment of the plantations, may let in an evil, 
which would, in its conſequences, bring the 
exiſtence of Great-Britain into danger ; a 
moment's deliberation, then, muſt ſurely fix 
the relative weight of Britiſh trade, glory, 
and influence, to that of American pure na- 
tural liberty, and abſolute, uncontroulable 
1ndependance.- The Americans, being the 
ſubje& of the preſent debates, becauſe they 
happen to be more immediately concerned, 


declare themſelves the proper judges upon 
L the 


e Britiſh empire, and as 
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the occaſion, but altho' moſt immediately 
concerned, they do not furniſh the object of 
greateſt concern ; Britiſh ſafety, power and 
trade, furniſh this grand object : Britain, 
therefore, is the more competent judge, and 
it would be unreaſonable to expect, that any 
wiſe adminiſtration, after the warnings al- 
ready received from the indolent deportment 
of the colonies at the beginning of the late 
war, would ſuffer conſiderations of ſo high 
a nature, to reſt upon the determinations of 
men, whoſe neglect has been already ſo juſt- 
ly cenſured, from whoſe torpid ſullenneſs 
and obſtinacy, the enemy did confeſſedly de- 
rive ſuch advantage. Shall it depend upon 
the reſolutions of a Philadelphian aſſembly, 
whether our felo w- ſubjects ſhall arm in de- 
fence of liberty and property? Does the 
fate of a whole continent bear any propor- 
tion to an almoſt imperceptible encroach- 
ment upon the important privilege of an 
American, deliberating for a year or two, 
whether he will pay fix-pence in the pound, 
to ſave himſelf and family from perdition ? 
A provincial aſſembly is very capable of de- 
termining upon what is moſt expedient for 
their own internal rale, what moſt advan- 
tageous to their trade; but when the great 
{ſcheme of governing all the parts of an ex- 
tenſive community, when the relation in 
which they ſtand to this community is to 
be conhdered, then their capacitics begin to 

narrow 
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narrow in my eſtimation, and they come to 


ſhew themſelves in a ſphere of debate, for 
which I can, by no means, think them qua- 
lified. Why, ſays an individual, fired with 
a wild ſpirit of liberty, ſhall I give up that 
power which nature has beſtowed upon me, 
of acting and thinking for myſelf ? Why, 
ſays an advocate for ſociety, ſhall you be 
protected by ſociety in your property and 


perſon, in the exerciſe of virtuous liberty, 


which is a power of doing, not what you 
will, but wh you ought to will ? If noin- 
dividual then, may ſet up his ſingle opinion 
and ſtrong cravings for crude liberty, where 
ſocial good 1s concerned, if he is not allow- 
ed to diſcern ſo clearly, whether theſe loud 
calls of nature, about which he makes fo 
great a parade, may not interfere with, and 
obſtruct ſome moral and ſocial end; no more 
is any diſtin& part of an empire, intitled to 
carve for itſelf, and lay it down as an inva- 
riable maxim, that on no occaſion whatſo- 
ever are they to be governed, by rules to 
which they have not conſented ; much re- 


ſpe&, therefore, is due to the opinion of 


Great-Britain, in that material point of re- 
gulating a provincial defence, and whenever 
it ſhall be urged, that the Americans are 
moſt competent to judge of the quantity of 
taxation, or the method of applying the taxes, 
and that a want of provincial defence, muſt 


be more immediately and ſenſibly felt by 
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themſelves, than by thoſe who are far re- 
moved from the ſcene of American affairs; 
when they plead the great law of nature and 
of liberty, to any claim of Britain to ſuper- 
intend their affairs, I reply, the ideas of ſo- 
cial liberty in diametrical oppoſition to their 
allegations, I aver, that they are not the 
molt competent judges of the expediency of 
a domeſtick defence; and I eſtabliſh my 
averment, by their having already ſhewn 
themſelves incompetent, in never producing 
any one general plan for that purpoſe, from 
the peace of Utrecht to the war of 1756; 
inſomuch, that altho' ten times the number 
of our enemy, they would have been abſo- 
lately driven off the continent, were it not 
for the ſeaſonable interpoſition of England, 
and all this, from a peeviſh reluctance to aſ- 
ſociate and unite, a reluctance, to ſacrifice a 
{ma}! part of their own will and pleaſure, to 
peace and {zcurity, which reluctance, they 
are diſpoſed to compliment, with the honour- 
able appellation of liberty. 

If then, the American colonies, have ma- 
nifeſted a neglect to make the neceſſary pro- 
viſion for their own defence, and that Britain 
may ſuffer through this neglect, ſhe is power- 
fully warranted in proceeding againſt a pro- 
bability of any future ſituation of thoſe co- 
lonies, fo dangerous, ſo productive of heavy 
expence, as that we have lately beheld. It 


was, indeed, the duty of the colonies, to an- 
ticipate 
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ticipate the cares of the mother country, 
and make, after the example of Ireland, fuch 
a military eſtabliſhment as may tend te diſ- 
courage any attempts of an enemy, and not 
furniſh, by their remiſneſs, a Britiſh admini- 
ſtration, with even an excuſe for obtruding 
their kind offices upon them : they ſhould 
conſider the various and fluctuating nature of 
Britiſh councils ; and that power, from the 
free nature of our government, may be 
ſometimes in the hands of men, who are 
delighted in obliging and ſtrengthening our 
enemies, in ill- treating and diſguſting our 
friends, and who, when they accidentally 
engage in carrying even a neceſſary meaſure 
into execution, ſtumble upon ſome mode of 
doing it, which not only deſtroys every end 
and advantage which may ariſe from it, but 
is alſo productive of univerſal murmurs and 
diſſatisfaction; but of all things, ſhould 
they beware of beholding our miniſterial 


blunders, in the light of national acts, and 


thence, perhaps, conceive a diſlike or aliena- 
tion of affection from their Britiſh fellow- 
ſubjects. The ſenſe of this nation is neither 
unjuſt, unreaſonable, or oppreſſive ; but no 
human wiſdom will, I fear, be ever able to 
ſecure us againſt falling ſometimes into the 
hands of ſuch wretches, as thoſe who made 
the peace of Utrecht or of Verſailles. 


On the other fide, my Lord, it muſt be 


admitted, that the mother country has not 
| en- 
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entirely acquitted herſelf in the diſcharge of 
her parental.oftices. It is certainly the duty 
of thoſe, whom Providence has commiſſion- 
ed by conferring great powers on them, for 
promoting the welfare of the human ſpecies, 
to watch and attend to the changes of cir- 
cumftance, which mult happen to all earthly 
things, and frame ſuch inſtitutions, as may 
anſwer (fo far as human prudence can pro- 
vide) to the variety of caſes which may ariſe ; 
new circumſtances produce new ſyſtems. 
When a perſonal property began to grow 
conſiderable in England, our anceſtors 
thought proper immediately to enact ſuch 
laws, as might facilitate alienations ; they had 
recourſe to the civil codes, and thence they 
brought the ſtatute of will of diſtributions, 
and adopted fuch a portion of the ſpirit of 
Roman juriſprudence, as may anſwer the 
exigency. But, with regard to colonies, ſo 
diftinguiſhed is Great Britain, ſo critically 
diſtinguiſhed, by a complication, of naval, 
of landed, of commercial, of military conſi- 
derations, from every ancient ſtate; that in- 
ſtitutions drawn from Tyre, from Carthage, 
from Rome, or from Rhodes, can never an- 
ſwer the prefent occaſion ; and legiſlature 
mult inveitigate, thro' the walks of nature, 
morals of utility, and of preſent convenience, 
ſuch truths as may afford a ground work for 
this neceſſary undertaking; our common 
law, revered with juſtice for its honeſt ſim- 


plicity, 
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plicity affords no reſources in ſo variegated 
a ſubject ; nor could our Gothick fore-fathers 
poſlibly foreſee the aſtoniſhing turn, which 
this kingdom has taken to commercial ad- 
venture, ſince the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
occaſioned by a moſt unexpected event, the 


diſcovery of a new world; they could not 


foreſee the emigration of colonies to this 
new world, and could, therefore, never 


think of framing any calculation for ſuch a 


contingency : why, then, look into the laws 
in being, for any aids upon this occaſion ? 
A plauſible and ſagacious lawyer, may diſ- 
cover ſomething in his books analogous, or 
what he thinks, and would perſuade the 
world is analogous to the caſe of our colo- 
nies, propoſed to him for ſerious conſidera- 
tion; he fancies it a corporation, for inftance, 
and from henceforth, every American queſ- 
tion, comes to be examined by principles 
laid down for direCting a corporate legiſla- 
ture; that is, becauſe a Britiſh corporation 
has delegated their natural original right of 
legiſlature, to thoſe who repreſent them in 
parliament, and thereby veſted in that aſ- 
ſembly, a power of controuling their corpo- 
rate acts: our colonies, therefore, who not 
being called upon, make no returns of mem- 
bers to the Britiſh parliament, are ſubje& to 
a like controul, this is not reaſon, either 
plain or refined, either natural or artificial, 
and therefore cannot be law ; in truth, the 

opinions 
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opinions of the gentlemen of the long robe, 
are not to be admitted, in an affair, ſo much 
above their level, for this would, indeed, be 
an erecting of courts, intended for explica- 
tion of the laws in being, into actual legiſla- 
tures; a power, very lately rejected by, per- 
haps, one * of the wiſeſt and moſt modeſt 
judges, that ever adorned a bench; and, in a 
caſe, where the exerciſe of ſuch a power 
would be readily excuſed, being in vindication 
of the liberty of the ſubject. But, my Lord, 
the laborious ſtrainings of our lawyers, in ap- 
plying their learning to American affairs, 
will never produce any thing adequate to this 
grand occaſion ; our colonies are inſenſibly 
grown into a reſpectable importance, and 
demand the moſt folemn conſideration of 
legiſlature, of wiſe, of honeſt legiſlature ; 
and, I am perſuaded, that the preſent matter 
deſerves treaties, commiſſioners, and eve 

other ſolemnity, preceding the act which u- 
united theſe » ngdoms; we ſhould conciliate 
the good-will of our fellow-ſubje&ts, who 
live at a diſtance, as warmly as that of thoſe 
who are nearer home, provoke neither to re- 
ſentments, by injury or oppreſſion, but ever 
remember, that Egina and Aubea were eaſi- 
ly brought to a ſenſe of duty, by the Athe- 
nians, whenever they became turbulent ; but 


Pp" WIE — 


* Judgment delivered by Lord Camden, in the caſe 
of Entick and the Meſſengers; laſt day of Michaelmas 
term, 1765. 
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when they carried their arms againſt Greeks, 
who were more diſtant, the ruin of their 
power was the immediate confequence, and 
their greatneſs expired at Syracuſe *. 

Had Britain been bleſſed with a continu- 
ance of that adminiſtration, which carried 
her military glory to ſo exalted an height, in 
the laſt war, had that miniſtry, I ſay, been 
permitted to conclude a ſound and healthy 
peace; upon that firm baſis, by ſuch able 
political builders, would have been raiſed a 
pile, compoſed of all our colonies and de- 
pendencies, whoſe ſtrength, beauty, and 
magnificence, would be the envy and admi- 
ration of the world; theſe wiſe and virtuous 
patriots, would have ſhewn talents for peace, 
equal to thoſe they had diſplayed for war, 
and our conqueſts, inſtead of being the cauſe 


of diſſentions and animoſities, between his 


Majeſty's loyal ſubjects, would long fince 
have turned to great and laſting account : 
committioners would be formally appointed 
to examine minutely into the ſtate of our 
colonies ; a proper method taken for raiſing 
ſupplies to anſwer the expences of govern- 


ment; taxations be laid, in a manner, the 


leaſt grievous to the ſubject, and moſt con- 
ſiſtent with ſocial liberty; in ſhort, that 
gradual aſſimilation with the mother coun- 
try, ſo much to be deſired by all its deſcen- 
dants, would be at length brought about; 


* The Syracuſans were 2 Dorick colony. 
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for though war is the ſeaſon of danger, yet, 
is it very eaſily demonſtrated, that the miniſ- 


ter of peace is as much above the miniſter of 


war, as the ends are more worthy than the 
means; that is, when the great and neceſſary 
works of peace are properly attended to; but 
when peace is made, in order to generate 
matter for new war; then, indeed, the art- 
ful wretch, who can deceive his king, cor- 
rupt, debaſe, and oppreſs the people, will 
anſwer every purpoſe; no neceſlity for integri- 
ty or wiſdom remains, where cunning and 
deceit are found to be all- ſufficient. 


Jan, 
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